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T  O 


*S/V  Thomas  Han mer,  Bar, 


SIR, 


Man  of  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci s  Character,  can  no 
where  be  fo  properly  flicker- 
ed, as  under  a  Man  of  Tours  i 
That  Merit  which  recom- 
mended him  to  the  fVorld, 
will  be  fure  of  making  him  ac- 
ceptable toTou;  Nor  can  that 
Countenance,  and  Protection 
which  you  always  vouchfafe 
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to  the  Deferving,  fail  of  being 
lhewn  to  Leonardo. 

On  a  Survey  of  the  follow- 
ing Treatife,  I  cou'd  fee  no- 
thing wanting  to  make  it  po- 
pular, or  to  give  it  Credit  in 
the  World,  but  to  appear  un- 
der your  Patronage :  A  Piece 
Yiktthis,  Sir,  cou'd  not  receive 
any  New  Ad  vantage,  except- 
ing from  a  Name  like  Tours : 
*Tis  now,  I  think,  compleat, 
and  may  venture  abroad  with 
AfTurance  ;  for  who  will  que- 
ftion  the  Merits  of  a  Work, 
that  has  one  of  the  greateft 
Genius's  of  a  former  Age,  for 
its  Author,  and  one  of  the  beft 
Judges  of  the  Prefent  Age  for 
its  Patron. 

Leo- 
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Leonardo,!  know, Sir,  is  no 
Stranger  to  You  :  The  Won- 
ders of  his  Pencil  you  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with,  fOneof 
his  Paintings  being  feen  inyour 
Noble  Collection;)  Pleafe, 
now  to  caft  an  Eye  on  thofe  of 
his  Ten : 7  Twill  be  no  difagree- 
ab!e  Amufement  to  compare 
them  together;  to  fet  the 
Theory  in  oppofiti  on  to  the 
Traciice ;  and  to  coniider 
thofe  admirable  Rules  in  the 
One,  which  have  had  fo  hap- 
py an  Effeft  in  the  other. 

Our  Author,  Fm  perfuaded, 
Sir,  will  give  you  Pleafure,  in 
Exchange  for  the  Reputation 
you  give  him  :'Twas  the  Con- 
sideration of  this  mutual  Be- 
A  3  nefit, 
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nefit,that  firfl  determined  me 
to  offer  him  into  your  Hands: 
If  I  had  any  further  View,  it 
was  only  that  of  fliowing  the 
World ,  thac  I  have  the  FIo^ 
nour  to  be;  Sir, 


Tour  mofi  Humble  and 


Obedient  Servant, 


John  Sen^ 


THE 


Tranflator's  Preface. 


LEonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  Man 
Jo  happy  in  his  Genius,  fo  confum- 
mate  in  his  Trofefjiou,  fo  accom- 
flified  in  the  oArts,  fo  knowing  in  the 
Sciences  ;  and  withal,  fo  much  efteemed 
by  the  oAge  wherein  he  liv'd,  his  Works 
Jo  highly  applauded  by  the  oAges  which 
have  fucceeded,  and  his  Name,  and  Me- 
mory ftillpreferved  withfo  much  Feneration 
by  the  prejeut  eAge :  that,  if  any  thing 
cotfd  equal  the  Merit  of  the  Man,  it  mujt 
he  the  Succefs  he  met  with. 

Scarce  ever,  perhaps,  was  there  a  Man 
of  Jo  extenfive,  and  yet  of  fo  accurate  a 
Thought  ;  who  cou*d  range  o'er  J'uch  vafb 
fields  of  Science,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  attend  fo  clojely,  to  the  minutef  Cir- 
cumjiances  :  'Tit  this  that  feems  to  make 
ftp  Leonardo'-*-  Character ;  "'tis  this  that 
diftinguifyes  him  from  the  reft  of  Mankind  ; 
and  in  this  View,  he  ftands,  not  only  above 
the  greateft  Painters,  but  on  a  level  with 
the  great e ft  Men. 
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T»  not  to  befpeak  the  Readers  Favour 
in  behalf  of  the  following  Treatife,  that 
we  introduce  it  with  an  Elegy  on  its  Au- 
thor :  On  the  contrary,  the  Merit  of  the 
oAuthor,  if  need  were,  might  be  fairly 
argued  from  the  excellency  of  the  Treat ife : 
&4nd  indeed,  they  are  fo  well  matched,  the 
one  to  the  other,  that,  as  Leonardo  cou\l 
not  have  written  a  lejs  mafierly  Tiece,  foy 
neither  coiid  that  have  come  from  the 
Hands  of  a  lefs  able  Mafter. 

oA  Man  who  compares  the  following  eAc- 
count  of  his  Life,  with  the  Work  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  will  clear  the  Hifiorian  of 
all  flattery,  or  falfe  Colouring  ;  There  be- 
ing Jcarce  any  thing  advanced  in  his  Fa- 
vour, in  the  former,  but  what  fe ems  au- 
thorized by  fome  thing  fee  n  in  the  latter  :  fo 
that  theje  without  any  great  lm- 
propriety,  may  be  faid  to  be  Counter 
parts,  to  each  other. 

How  vaft,  how  Immenfe  an  oArt  is 
Tainting,  as  confidered  and  handled  by 
Leonardo !  Scarce  any  thing  in  the  whole 
Syftem  of  Nature,  but  comes  within  its 
Compafs,  Not  the  Minutenefs  of  the 
fmallefi  Things,  not  the  Magnitude  of 
the  large  ft  th  at  fe  cures  them  from  its  Cogni- 
zance I  Nay,  as  if  the  various  oAppear- 
ances  cf  the  Material  World,  were  too 
fcanty?  too  limited  a  Sphere  ;  it  reaches 
cut  into  the  Intellectual  IV or  Id;  takes  in 
the  Motions  and  Tafjions  of  the  Human 

Soul  ; 
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Soul ;  and  by  the  Force  of  Light  and  Sha- 
dow, makes  the  Operations  of  an  incorpo- 
real zAgent,  the  vifible  Objecls  of  a  corpo- 
real Organ: 

The  province  of  a  Tainter,  as  our  aAu- 
thor  has  fix*  d  itslBoundary,  feems  too  wide 
andfpaciom  to  have  been  ever  discharged 
in  its  full  Extent,  by  any  Man  but  himfelf 
The  Management  of  the  Pencil,  and  the 
mixture  of  Colours,  with  the  Knowledge 
ofTerfpettive,  and  a  habit  of  i)cfigningy 
wherewith  mofl  "Painters  feem  to  content 
themjelves,  make  but  a  part  of  the  oArty 
as  underftood  by  Leonardo.  To  tbefe  he 
calls  in  the  eAffiftance  of  other  oArts ; 
oAnatomy,  Opticks,  Meteorology,  Mecha- 
nicks,  &c.  Searching  attentively  into  the 
Towers  of  Nature,  in  order  to  form  an 
cArt  that  may  imitate  her  \  and  from  the 
'Depths  ofThilofophy,  drawing  Means  for 
the  improvement  of  Tainting. 

°Tis  not  in  Tainting  alo?ie,  but  in  Thi- 
lofophy  too,  that  Leonardo  has  furfafjed 
all  his  "Brethren  of  the  Tencil  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  in  the  leaft  improbable,  but  that 
"'twas  his  uncommon  Skill  in  the  latter,  to 
which,  in  good  Meafure,  he  owed  his  fur- 
prizing  Succefs  in  the  former.  The  truth 
if,  thej'e  are  two  Faculties,  that  may  be 
?iearer  akin,  than  every  one,  perhaps,  is 
aware  of:  Nor  would  there  be  any  thing, 
methinks,  very  daring  in  the  oAJ]ertion9 
J!)ou\l  I  affrm,  that  Thilofophy  is  abfolutely 
necej]dry,by  way  ofTteliminary  to  Tainting. 

To 
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ToTaintftis  allowed  is  to  imitate  Nature: 
"But,  is  not  the  Knowledge  of  Nature^ 
evidently  requifite  to  the  Imitation  there* 
of?  oAnd,  mtifi  it  not  he  fleajaut,  to  fee 
Men  about  to  reprejevt  Natural  Ob]etisy 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Nature, 
andTroperties  of  the  Objecls  to  be  repre* 
fentedf  Quacks,  indeed,  there  may  be  in 
Tainting,  as  well  as  in  other  Trofejjions  ; 
lut  to  become  a  Regular  'Painter,  His  in- 
dijpenfMy  neceffary  that  a  Man  j'erve  an 
oApprenticefbip  to  Thilofophy.  We  have 
TeoPle  who  pretend  to  cure  'Difeafes^ 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  oAnimal 
i)eco7iomy,  or  of  the  Towers  of  Medicines  ; 
and  we  have  others,  who  wotted  be  thought 
to  Taint,  by  the  mere  Mechanifm  of  a 
Hand,  and  a  Tencil  moving  in  this  and 
that i)irecl ion:  but,  as  the  College  will 
never  allow  the  former  to  be  Thy/iciaus ; 
fo,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  latter  (Ijoii'a  be 
complemented  with  the  Title  of  Tainters. 
The  Example,  and  Succefs  of  Leonardo* 
cannot  fail,  fare,  to  animate  our  Tainters 
to  the  Study  of  Thilofophy,  and  Mathema- 
ticks.  If  their  Great  Mafler  could  turn 
the  old  Thilofophy  of  his  oAge  to  fo  good 
an  (Account  in  Tainting  ;  what  might  not 
be  expecled  from  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  as 
it  flands  under  its  prefeut  Improvements 
by  the  Modems  ?  We  fee  what  Laudable 
Ufes  he  makes,  even  of  a  defective  'Do- 
tlriue  of  Light  :  To  what  a  pitch  wotfd 
he  have  carried  his  oArt,  had  he  been  ac- 
quainted 
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quahited  with  the  New,  the  Noble,  the 
Newtonian  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours  ? 
what  Improvements  wou*d  not  he  have 
made,  had  the  'Difcoveries  of  a  Ba- 
con, or  a  Boyle  lee n  known  in  his  Tiays, 
or  had  it  been  his  Fortune  to  have  lived  in 
ours  ?  /  know  not  how  our  painters  will 
anfwer  it,  if  their  eArtfjould  feem  to  de- 
cline, at  a  time,  when  the  Kjiowledge  of 
Nature,  and  of  Geometry  which  are  the 
very  'Bafis  whereon  it  is  built,  is  fo  won- 
derfully improved:  'But  this  I  dare  ven- 
ture tofronounce,  that  they  will  never  reach 
Leonardo  in  Tainting,  ''till  they  havefirft 
rival7 d  him  in  Thilojophy. 

The  Reader  is  not  to  expert,  in  the  fol- 
lowing Tages,  to  find,  a  juft,  a  Methodi- 
cal Infiitution  of  the  oArt  of  Tainting : 
what  he  has  to  look  for,  is  a  noble  Colle- 
ction ofufeful  Trecepts,  and  curious  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  feverai  Tarts  of  that  QArt. 
Inflead  of  treating  ut  with  a  dry,  an  infi- 
pid  Sy/Iem,  dully  drawn  out  i?ito  its  Divi- 
sions and  Subdivifions,  our  oAuthor  hofpi- 
tably  leads  m  into  his  Clojet,  jets  before 
us,  the  finefl,  and  moft  valuable  parts  of 
his  knowledge,  and  entertains  tvs  with  the 
p>recious  fruits,  of  all  his  Labours,  his  hard 
Studies,  and  long  Experience.  "*Twas  not 
for  a  Man  of  his  Genius  to  /loop  to  the  A 
B  C  of  his  oArt ;  to  take  the  Raw  Tufil 
into  his  Tutorage,  and  to  lead  him  fief 
by  ft  ep,  from  Stage  to  Stage ;  that  were 
the  proper  Trovince  of  Jome  heavy  Te- 

dant, 
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dant,  and  cou*d  never  fuit  with  a  Man  of 
Leonardo' j  Mercury .  Jet  does  he  pot 
leave  the .  Toung  Painter  ab/olutely  at 
large,  or  abandon  him  entirely  to  the  Mercy 
of  his  Stars ;  but  wanting  Leisure  to  at- 
tend him,  himfelf  he  very  civilly  gives  him 
^DireBions  for  his  Condutl  :  Thw,  at  the 
'Beginning  of  his  Work,  we  find  him  in* 
flruciing  the  Novice  in  a  method  of  Study, 
chalking  out  the  Courfe  he  is  to  (leer,  and 
pointing  out  the  feveral  'Dangers  to  be 
avoided. 

If  any  Objections  lie  again fl  Leonardo'^ 
'Performance,   they  muft  be  drawn,  either 
from  the  loofenefs,  and  inaccuracy  of  his 
Stile,  or  the  want  of  Order,  and  Connex- 
ion in  his  Periods :  "Both  of  which,  are 
not   only,    eafily  accounted  for,    but,  all 
things  confidered,  eafily  excufed  too,     For 
the  Treat ife,  "'tis  own*d,  never  had  the  fi- 
nishing Hand  of  its  ^Author  ;  and  though 
he  might  intend  it  for  thePrejs,  "'tis  evi- 
dent, that  it  wxs  never  prepared  for  it. 
So  that  we  have  here,  the  Elements  of  a 
Work,  not  the  Work  it  f elf,  mature,  and 
finijpd;  We  have  the  Mutter,    lut  the 
form  is  wanting.     Leonardo,  we  are  af- 
fur7d,  knew,  too  well,  the  Towers  of  Sym- 
metry, and  Proportion,  to  have  fent  any 
thing  into  the  World  that  might  appear 
disorderly  and   indigefted:  Nor  will  bis 
Talent  at  Stile  and  Elocution  admit  of  the 
leafl  Diffute  :    Vm  ranch  mifiaken  in  the 
ldan,  if  he  cou'd  not  have  written  as  cor- 

rettly 
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re  Sly  as  he  fainted ;  and  have  flruck  the 
Imagination  as  warmly  with  his  Ten,  as  his 
Tend! :  'But  when  a  Man  confiders  that 
fatfy  Scene  of  Life  wherein  he  acied;  that 
amazing  variety  of  Studies,  a?id  Exercifes 
which  he  went  through,  and  of  Underta- 
kings that  he  atchiev  d,  'tis  fo  far  from 
being  fir ange,  methinks,  that  his  Writings 
are  not  elaborate  and  fin  if?  d\  that,  "'tis 
next  to  a  Miracle  he  fhould  ever  have 
written  at  all. 

In  the  Original  of  the  following  Trea- 
tife,  it  mufi  be  own  d  there  arefome  things 
fo  very  dubious,  and  obfcure,  that  a  Man 
who  reads  it,  finds  Occafion  for  his  guejfing 
Faculty )  oftner  than  he  wou'd  wifh.  'But 
this  is  not  all  \  for  in  jome  f  laces,  'tis  not 
bare  Ob f cur  it),  but  mere  Midnight  T)ark- 
nefs ■■:  The  Stile,  which  at  be  ft  is  very  neg- 
ligent, is  fometimes  fcarce  confident  :  So 
that  one  wou'd  be  tempted  to  think,  that 
the  oAuthor,  were  fometimes,  writing  for 
his  own  fake, rat  her  than  that  of  the  World; 
and  that  he  were  taking  down  loofe  Notes 
to  eafe  his  own  Memory,  rather  than  wri- 
ting ajuft  Treatife  for  the  uje  of  the  Tub- 
lick. 

oAs  to  the  want  of  Method,  which 
makes  the  other  Objection  againft  the 
Work,  though  it  flows  from  the  fame  Source 
with  the  want  of  Stile,  yet  is  it  more  ea- 
fily  forgiven :  For  this,  brings  fomewhat 
of  Merit  along  with  it,  to  comfenfate  for 
its  Failure.    Thus,  If  we  have  not  ajuft 

Order, 
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Order,  and  aftritl  Chain  running  through 
the  Work;  neither  are  we  troubled  with 
thofe  'Dull,  thofe  Formal  Tranfitions, 
which  in  that  cafe  wafdbe  unavoidable  t 
If  we  lefe  fomewhat,  by  having  things  of 
like  kind  disjoyrf \i.  and  fromifiuoufiy  in- 
termingled with  others,  to  which  they 
hear  no  relation,  yet  we  are  gainers  in  an- 
other  ftnfr\  fince,  the  Scene,  h  this 
Means  being  often,  and  unexpectedly  ftift- 
ed,  we  are  agreeably  amitfed,  our  Atten- 
tion is  kept  alive,  and  we  are  fecured 
from  finking  into  that  Uulhtfjs,  and  Indo* 
dolence,  to  which  a  more  formal,  more 
Methodical  Induction  wou*d  be  aft  to  be- 
tray us.  The  Trojpecl,  here,  never  falls 
upon  the  Eye ;  *tis  ever  ?iew,  ever  chang- 
ing :  no  fooner  is  its  Novelty  gone,  and  the 
Edge  of  the  Curiofity  taken  off,  but  it  va* 
nifoes,  and  the  Mind  is  opportunely  re- 
lieved,  with  the  Appearance  of  a  new 
One. 

Again,  If  we  confide  r  the  Age  where- 
in the  Author  wrote,  we  JJjall  find  our 
Jelves  furnifjfd  with  one  further  Argu- 
ment, in  favour  of  his  want  of  Method : 
For,  as  the  Work  nvvo  fiands,  looje,  and 
nnconnetied  ;  fuch  of  the  Olfolete  Dog- 
mata of  thofe  'Days,  as  occur,  lie  entirely 
at  the  Readers  Mercy,  and  may  be  thrown 
hy,  and pajjed  over,  without  the  leajl ''Da- 
mage to  the  refi  of  the  Work  :  Whereas^ 
had  the  whole  been  woven  into  a  Regular 
Syfiem^  there  had  been  no  taking  out,  with- 
out; 
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tut  tearing;  the  drawing  of  a  few  Threads, 
wou\l  not  only  have  disfigured  the  Reft, 
but  have  even  endangered  the  unraveling 
of  the  whole  Piece.  *T£s  for  this  Reafon 
perhaps,  that  my  Lord  BaconV  Silva  Sil- 
varum,  which  is  written  perfectly  in  Le- 
onardo'j  manner,  co?itinues  fill  in  Uj'e  and 
Efteem  :  while  the  more  Methodical  Tro- 
th& ions  ofmojl  of  our  Syft em-Mongers,  arc 
hecome  antiquated  and  out  of  'Date. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  my 
<Author,  and  his  Work,  the  Reader  will 
now  give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  Word  con- 
cerning my  J  elf,  and  my  Verformance.  The 
'Brevity,  and  aAbruptnefs  of  the  OriginaI9 
made  aftriff  Translation  altogether  tin-* 
dzdvifeable  ;  it  being  frequently  impojfble 
to  exprefs  the  ^Author's  Meaning,  in  any 
tolerable  Engliflb,  without  the  help  of  * 
little  Teriphrafis,  That,  however,  is  a 
Liberty  which  I  have  never  taken,  but  on 
the  moft  urgent  Occafions  ;  nor  even  then% 
hit  with  as  much  Moderation  a*  might  be. 
My  Tredecejfor,  Monfr,  Chambre,  the, 
applauded  (Author  of  the  French  Tranfla- 
tion  has  taken  the  fame  Meafures  ;  /  with, 
it  may  only  prove  with  the  fame  fuccep. 
That  Gentlema?Ps  ^Performance,  I  mufl 
own,  indeed,  to  be  mafterly,  beyond  moft 
Tranfations  I  have  je  en ;  and  yet  with  aU 
its  Virtues,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it 
has  its  failings,  too.  In  the  Courfe  of  my 
Tra?iflation,  I  found  my  felf  pretty  fre- 
quently under   *  Necejfity  of  diverting 

from 
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from  him,  and  of  pitting  ConflruBions  on 
my  oAuthor,  very  different  from  what  I 
found  in  his  Verfion.  "But,  Mi/lakes  of  this 
kind,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  laid  at  the 
Printer's,  or  the  Publifljer's  'Door,  rather 
than  at  his  ;  it  appearing  in  no  wife  pro- 
vable, that  thofe  happy  Turns  which  are 
feen  in  fome  Places,  and  thofe  glaring 
Over  fights  which  appear  in  others,  fhotPd 
come  from  the  fame  Hand.  eAs  to  the  Fi- 
gures, a  bare  Out-line,  we  thought fuffi- 
cient  for  the  Purpofe  :  To  have  given  fi- 
nifjed  T)efigns,  wou'd  have  added  confide- 
rably  to  the  Price  of  the  'Book,-  without 
any  Addition  to  its  real  Value  ;  ihefe  be- 
ing in  no  wife  neceffary,  excepting  where 
the  Relievo  of  a  Body,  the  'Diminution  of 
a  Colour,  or  the  Quality  of  Stuffs  in  a 
'Drapery,  are  concerned ;  and  on  thofe  Oc- 
cafeons  we  have  never  failed  to  make  ufe 
of  them,  lnftead  of  dividing  the  'Book  in- 
to Chapters,  and  prefixing  Titles  to  each, 
as  they  flood  in  the  former  Editions,  it  has 
leen  thought  proper,  barely  to  throw  the 
Work  into  diftintl  Paragraphs,  and  to 
affix  the  fubjeH  Matter  on  the  Margin : 
for,  in  the  former  Cafe,  befides  that  the 
Courfe  of  the  Reading  was  too  much  inter- 
rupted ;  thefhortnefs  of  the  Chapters,  and 
the  length  of  the  Titles,  would  have  pro- 
ved matter  of  Raillery  to  fome  Readers  ; 
who  might  have  been  fcandalized  to  fee 
the  Head,  fometimes,as  big  as  the  Body. 

THE 
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LEONARDO  T>A  VINCI 


\Eonardo  da  Vinci  was  born  In 
the  Caftle  of  Vinci,  fituate  in 
the  Valley  of  <Arno,  a.  little 
below  Florence.  His  Father 
was  Tietro  da  Vinci,  a  Man  of 
a  very  narrow  Fortune ;  who  having  obfer- 
ved  his  Son's  Inclination  to  Painting,  by 
feveral  little  Draughts,  and  Sketches  which 
he  made  while  he  was  a  Child,  refolved  to 
give  him  what  further  helps  he  was  capa- 
ble of.  With  this  view  he  carried  him  to 
Florence,  where  he  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  his  Friend  oAndrew  Verocchio,  a 
Painter,  of  fome  Reputation  in  that  City» 
Andrew  already  faw  fomething  very  ex- 
B  traordinary 
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traordinary  in  the  young  Man,  and  was 
engaged  to  be  careful  of  his  Education,  not 
only  by  the  Friend fhip  which  he  owed  his 
Father,  but  by  the  fweetnefs  and  vivacity 
which  appeared  in  the  Son.  Here  Leonar- 
do found  wherewithal  to  fatisfie  the  ftrong 
propenfity  which  he  bore  to  all  the  Arts 
that  depend  upon  Drawing;  for  hisMafter 
was  not  only  a  Painter,  but  an  Engraver, 
Architect,  Carver,  and  Goldfmith  :  and  fo 
great  a  Proficient  did  the  young  Leonardo 
become,  that  in  a  little  time  he  exceeded 
Verocchio  himfelf. 

This  was  firft  difcovered  in  a  Painting 
of  our  Saviours  Baptifm,  which  ^Andrew 
Iiad  undertaken  for  the  Religious  ofralom- 
trofa,  without  Florence.  He  would  needs 
have  his  Pupil  a  Mill:  in  the  Performance, 
and  gave  him  the  Figure  of  an  Angel,  hol- 
ding ibme  Drapery  to  Paint  :  But  he  foon 
repented  his  forwardnefs,  for  Leonardo's 
Angel  proved  the  fineft  Figure  in  the  Piece,, 
and  vifibly  difcredited  all  the  reft.  An- 
drew was  fo  deeply  mortified  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  he  took  his  leave  of  Painting ; 
and  from  that  time,  never  meddled  with 
Palet  or  Pencil  more. 

Leonardo  thought  now,  that  he  needed 
not  a  Mailer,  and  accordingly  quitting  Ve- 
rocchio, he  goes  to  work  by  himfelf.  Se- 
veral Paintings  which  he  made  about  this 

time, 
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f  ime,are  ftill  to  befeen  in  Florence.  Helikewife 
Painted  a  Carton,  for  the  King  of  Tortugal, 
wherein  &4clam  and  Eve  were  reprefented 
in  the  Garden.  This  was  a  finifh'd  Piece, 
the  two  Capital  Figures  were  extremely 
Graceful,  the  Landskip  full  of  Beauty,  and 
the  very  Shrubs  and  Fruit  were  touch'd  with 
Incredible  exaclnefs.  At  his  Father's  requeft, 
lie  made  a  Painting  for  one  of  his  old  Neigh- 
bours at  Vimi ;  it  confifted  wholly  of  fuch 
Animais  as  we  have  naturally  an  averfion 
to,  and  thefe  he  joyn'd  fo  artfully  together, 
and  difpofed  in  fuch  humorous  attitudes, 
that  like  Mednfa\  Head,  it  ftruck  thofe  who 
faw  it  with  horror  and  amazement.  His 
Father  eafily  perceiving  that  this  was  not  a 
Prefent  for  a  Country  Farmer,  fold  it  to 
iome  Merchants :  of  whom  it  was  after- 
wards bought  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  for 
three  Hundred  Florins. 

He  afterwards  Painted  two  very  valuable 
Pieces ;  in  the  one  was  reprefented  our  La- 
dy, and  befides  her,  a  Veilel  of  Water, 
with  Flowers  Handing  out  of  it:  In  this  he 
fhowed  a  great  deal  of  addrefs,  the  Light 
reflected  from  the  Flowers,  being  made  to 
throw  a  Pale  rednefs  upon  the  Water.  This 
has  been  fince  in  the  PorTeflion  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment the,  Seventh. 

The  other  was  a  defign  which  he  made 

for  his  Friend    oAntonio   Segnz.     In  it  he 
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had  repre fented  Neptune,  in  his  Carr? 
drawn  by  Sea-Horfes,  and  attended  by  Tri- 
tons and  Sea  Gods  ;  the  Heavens  appeared 
overfpread  with  Cloudi,  which  were  driven 
to  all  Parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  Winds  ; 
the  Waves  were  Teen  to  Roll,  and  the 
whole  Ocean  appeared  in  an  uproar. 

This  Piece  was  perfectly  in  the  Charact- 
er and  manner  of  Leonardo ;  for  his  Genius 
was  va{t,  and  his  Imagination  lively  ;  and 
though  he  knew  that  a  jult  Proportion,  was 
the  Source  whence  all  real  Beauty  proceed- 
ed, yet  was  he  to  a   Degree  fond  of  any 
thing   whimfical  or  uncommon  ;  infomuch, 
that  if  he  chanced  to  meet  a  Man  with  any 
thing   odd  or   ridiculous  in  his  Per  foil,  he 
would  not  fail   to  follow  him,  till  having 
■view'd  the  object  with  attention,  and  hVd 
the  Idea  in  his  Mind,    he  cou'd  make  a 
Draught  of  it  at  his  own  Lodgings.     'Paul 
Lomazzo  in  his  Treatife  of  Painting,  allure; 
us,  that    oAtirelo   Lovino  had  a  Book  of 
Draughts,  wholly  performed  by  Leonardo, 
in  this  kind  :  one  may  judge  of  his  Talent 
this  way,  by  a  Painting  {fill  to  be  feen  in 
the  Palace  Royal  at  Paris.     The  Figures 
are  two  Horfemen  engaged  in  Fight,  and 
ftrugling  to  tear  a  Flag  from  each  other. 
Rage  and  Fury  are  fo  admirably  exprefs'd, 
in  the  Faces  of  the  two  Warriors,  their  Ait- 
appears  fo  wild,  and  the  Drapery  is  thrown 

into 
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into  fb  unufual,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  fb 
agreeable  a  Diforder,  that  a  Perfon  who 
looks  on  them,  is  ftruck  with  horror,  and 
tickled  into  Laughter,  at  the  fame  time.  I 
pafs  over  a  Me&ufa\  Head  which  he  Pain- 
ted ;  and  another  Piece  reprefenting  the 
Magi  doing;  Hommage;  though  there  are 
fome  fine  Heads  in  the  latter  :  But  his  Fan- 
cy being  extremely  brisk  and  volatile,  he 
left  both  tliefe,  and  feveral  others  of  his 
Works  unfinifh'd  :  Befides,  he  had  (6 
awful  an  Idea  of  Painting,  and  his  Know- 
ledge in  each  Part  of  it  was  fo  Confummate; 
that  with  all  his  Fire  and  Vivacity,  he 
needed  a  great  deal  of  Time  to  finifh  what 
he  had  begun. 

Never  was  Painter  more  knowing  in  the 
Theory  of  his  Art,  than  Leonardo.  He 
was  well  skill'd  in  Anatomy,  a  Matter  in 
Opticks,  and  Geometry,  and  apply'd  him- 
felf  to  the  Study  of  Nature  and  her  Opera- 
tions, both  on  Earth,  and  in  the  Heavens, 
with  wonderful  Alacrity.  So  many  diffe- 
rent Studies  and  fuch  variety  of  Reflecti- 
ons, as  they  prefent,  furnifhed  him  with 
all  the  Knowledge  which  a  Painter  could 
wifh  for,  and  rendered  him  the  ableft  Per- 
fon that  his  Profefhon  has  ever  known. 

However  his  Studies  did  not  terminate 
here,  but  having  an  Univerfal  Genius,  and 
a  Tafte  for  all  the  Polite  Arts,  he  apply'd 
B   5  himfelf 
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himfelf  to  them  all,  and  excelPd  in  every 
one.  He  was  a  good  Architect,  an  able 
Carver,  and  extremely  well  Verfed  in  the 
Mechanicks.  He  had  a  fine  Voice,  un- 
derftood  Mufick  well,  Sung  to  a  Miracle, 
and  play'd  better  than  any  Mufician  of  his 
time.  Had  he  lived  in  the  Fabulous  Ages, 
the  Greeks  wou'd  doubtlefs  have  made  him 
the  Son  of  eApollo ;  and  wou'd  have  been 
the  more  confirmed  in  their  Opinion,  in  that 
the  fame  Infpiration  which  made  him  a 
Painter  and  Mufician,  made  him  a  Poet  too  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  Talents  which  are  fha- 
red  among  the  Sons  and  Difciples  of  that 
God,  were  all  united  in  him.  The  follow- 
ing Sonnetto  is  all  that  is  left  us,  of  his 
Poetry : 

Sonnetto  Morale.* 

Chi non  fuo  quel  chevuol,  quel  che  fuo  vqglia% 
Che  quel  che  non  fi  fuo  folk  e  voler  e. 

oAdunque  faggio  e  VHuomo  da  tenere, 
Che  da  quel  che  non  fuo  fuo  voler  togYuu 

Tero  eft*  ogni  diletto  nofiro  e  doglia 
Sta  Infi  e  no  Safer  voler  fotere, 

oAdituque  quel  jol  fiib  che  co'l  doner e 
Ne  trahe  la  Kagionfuor  di  fua 
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Nefempre  e  da  roler  quel  che  VRuomo  puote? 

Spejfo  par  dolce  quel  che  toma  aAmaro, 
Tiarifigia  quel  cWio  volfi  foi  cWio  Vhebbi. 

&4du?ique  tu,  Lettor,  di  quefie  Note, 
S'a  te  vnoi  ej]er  buotio,  e  a  gP  altri  caro^ 
Vogli  Server  poter  quel  che  tu  debbi. 

It  was  fin-prizing  to  tee  Leonardo  take  (b 
much  Plea  fu  re  in  Exercifes,  that  appeared 
absolutely  foreign  to  his  Profeflion.  He  was 
very  Skilful  in  the  management  of  a  Horfe, 
and  took  delight  in  appearing  well  Moun- 
ted. He  handled  his  Arms  with  great: 
Dexterity;  and  forMeen  and  Grace,  might 
contend  with  any  Cavalier  of  his  time,  his 
Behaviour  was  perfectly  Polite,  his  Conver- 
fation  Charming,  and  his  Speech  agreeable, 
fo  many  extraordinary  Qualities  meeting  to- 
gether, render'd  him  the  mod  accomplifh'd 
Perfon  of  the  Age  he  liv'd  in  :  His  Compa- 
ny was  coveted  by  all  that  knew  him  ;  and 
no  Man  ever  enjoy'd  it  without  Pleafure, 
or  left  it  without  regret. 

His  Time  being  ihared  in  fo  many  feveral 
Exercifes,  may  be  one  Reafbn  why  fo  many 
-of  his  Works  are  left  unfinished  ;  and  in  all 
probability  has  contributed  as  much  thereto, 
as  the  quicknefs  of  his  Fancy,  which  glanced 
lightly  from  one  thing  to  another ;  or  even  as 
his  Ability  itfelf,  which  wou'd  never  fufter 
him  to  take  up  with  any  thing  that  was  indif- 
ferent- B  4  Leovar- 
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Leonardo's  Reputation  foon  fpread  itfelf 
over  all  Italy,  where  he  began  to  be  known 
for  the  firft  Man  of  the  Age  in  all  the  Po- 
lite Arts.  Lewis  Sforza,  Sirnamed  the 
Moor,  Duke  of  Milan,  called  him  to  his 
Court,  and  appointed  him  a  Penfion  of 
five  Hundred  Crowns.  This  Prince  having 
immediately  before,  eftablifh'd  an  Acade- 
my for  Architecture,  prevailed  with  Leo- 
nardo  to  enter  himfelf  as  a  Member.  This 
proved  the  greateft  Service  to  the  Compa- 
ny that  the  Duke  could  podibly  have  done  : 
Leonardo  was  no  fooner  enter'd  than  he  ba- 
nifh'd  all  the  old  Gothick  Fa fh ions,  which 
the  former  Academy  eftablifh'd  under  Mi* 
chelino,  above  an  Hundred  years  before, 
had  ftill  preferv'd  ;  and  reduc'd  every  thing 
to  the  happy  Simplicity  and  Purity  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

About  this  time,  Duke  Lewis  formed  a  De- 
fignof  fupplying  the  City  of  Milan  with  Wa- 
ter, by  anew  Canal.  The  execution  of  this  Pro- 
ject: was  deputed  to  Leonardo,  and  he  acquit- 
ted himfeli  of  the  truft,  in  a  manner  that  fur- 
pafs'dall  Expectation.  The  Canal  goes  by  the 
name  ofMortefana;  being  extended  in  Length, 
above  two  Hundred  Miles :  and  navigable 
throughout,  it  parTes  through  the  Valteline 
#nd  the  Valley  of  Chiavenna,  conducting  the 
Waters  of  the  River  oAdda,  to  the  very 
"Walls  of  Milan ;  and  enriching  both  the  Ci- 
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ty  and  the  adjacent  Campaign,  by  its  com- 
munication with  the  To  and  the  Sea.  This 
was  a  Noble  and  a  difficult  Enterprize,  eve- 
ry way  worthy  of  Leonardo's  Genius.  He 
had  here  feveral  Difficulties  to  grapple  with, 
much  beyond  what  had  been  met  with,  in 
digging  the  Ancient  Canal,  which  conveys 
the  Waters  of  the  Tefino  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  City,  and  which  had  been  made 
above  two  Hundred  Years  before,  while 
Milan  was  a  Republick.  But  Leonardo 
Surmounted  all  Oppofition,  he  happily  at- 
chieved  what  fome  may  think  Miraculous : 
rendering  Hills  and  Valleys  Navigable  with 
fecuritv. 

In  Order  to  accomplifh  his  Defign,  he  re- 
tired to  a  Seat  of  his  Friend  Sig.  MalzPs 
at  Vaverola.  He  there  fpent  feveral  Years 
in  the  Study  ofThilofophy  and  Mathematicks-y 
applying  himfelf  with  double  Ardour  to  thofe 
Parts  that  might  give  him  Light  into  the 
Work  he  had  Undertaken.  To  the  Study  of 
Thilofbphy,  he  joyn'd  the  Searches  of  Anti- 
quity and  Hiftory  ;  and  by  the  Way,  Ob- 
ierved  how  the  Ttolomys  had  conducted  the 
Waters  of  the  Nile  through  feveral  Parts 
of  Egypt ;  and  in  what  Manner  Trajan  had 
opened  a  Commerce  with  Nicomedia,  by 
rendering  Navigable  the  Lakes  and  Rivers 
lying  between  that  City  and  the  Sea. 

After 
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After  Leo?iardo  had  been  Labouring  for 
the  Service  of  Milan  in  Quality  oteArchiteff 
and  Engineer-,  he  was  called  by  the  Dukes  or- 
der, to  Adorn  and  Beautify  it  with  his  Pain- 
tings. That  Prince  appointed  him  to  Paint 
our  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  Refe&ory  of  the 
^Dominicans  of  St.  Maria  delle  Gratie.  Leo- 
nardo furpafs'd  himfelf,  in  this  Performance. 
All  the  Beauties  of  his  Art  are  here  (hewn 
in  a  Manner  perfectly  furprizing.  The 
Defign,  is  Grand,  but  CorreQ: ;  the  ExprefFi- 
on  Noble ;  the  Colouring,  Charming  ;  and 
theHeads  admirably  well  varied.  There  was 
a  Majefty  and  Sweetnefsin  each  of  the  A- 
poftles  Faces ;  but  beyond  the  reft,  in  thofe 
of  the  two  St.  James's  :  That  of  our  Savi- 
our was  never  finifhed;  i>0//Wtfdefpairing 
to  exprefs  the  Idea  he  bad  conceived  of  a 
God  Incarnate ;  or  even  to  reach  a  more 
exalted  Beauty  than  he  had  beftowed  on 
fome  of  his  Followers.  While  Leonardo 
was  employ'd  in  this  Piece,  the  Prior  of 
the  Convent,  thinking  his  Progrefs  too 
Slow,  wou'd  be  often  importuning  him  to 
Difpatch ;  but  all  his  Solicitations  proving 
vain,  he  at  length  "had  the  AlTurance  to 
carry  his  Complaints  to  the  Duke ;  upon 
this  Leonardo  is  fent  for,  and  being  ex- 
amin'd  about  the  Painting,  he  allured  his 
Highnefs  that  there  were  but  two  Faces 
wanting  to  Compleat  the  Piece;  the  one  be- 
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ing  our  Saviour's,and  the  other  that  of  Judas  2 
As  to  the  former  he  own'd  himfelf  unable 
to  finifh  it ;  being  at  a  lofs  how  to  Paint 
the  Majefty  and  Beauty  of  fo  amiable  and 
Auguft  a  Perfonage.  But  promifed  very 
fpeedily  to  Compleat  the  Latter  ;  fince  to 
draw  the  Avarice  and  Ingratitude  of  Judas, 
he  needed  nothing  but  to  Reprefent  the 
Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  fo  bafely 
rewarded  him  for  all  the  Pains  he  had  taken. 
This  Work  has  always  been  efteem 
ed  Leonardo's  Malter-Piece.  It  was  ac- 
commodated to  that  Part  of  the  Hiftory 
wherein  our  Saviour  declared  to  his  Apoftles 
that  one  of  them  fhould  betray  him.  The 
Sentiments  which  ought  to  arife  in  the 
breads  of  his  Difciples  are  finely  reprefent- 
ed  :  The  Expreflions  of  Grief,  Fear,  Suf- 
picion,  Inquietude,  and  Love,  are  admirable. 
Judas  bears  all  the  Marks  of  a  Traytor 
and  a  Villain ;  the  Treachery  that  lurks  in 
his  breaft  fits  confefs'd  in  his  Face,  and 
the  firft  Glance  of  the  Eye  fingles  him  out 
from  the  reft.  Leonardo  has  here  fhown 
that  he  perfectly  underftood  the  Motions 
of  the  Soul,  knew  what  Effects  they  have 
upon  the  Body,  and  was  able  to  Exprefs 
them  in  all  their  Force  and  Energy  upon 
the  Face.  In  this  Part  of  Painting  indeed 
he  was  Inimitable  ;  and  not  only  excell'd 
all  the  World,  but  himfelf  too. 

Francis 
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Francis  the  Firft,  was  fo  charmed  with 
this  Piece  when  he  faw  it  at  Milan,  that 
he  was  not  fatisHed  till  he  had  tried  all  means 
poflible,  for  its  Removal  into  France.  In 
the  end  however,  this  was  found  Impracti- 
cable, the  Hiftory  being  Painted  on  a  thick 
"Wall,  and  taking  up  no  lefs  than  thirty 
Square  Feet  in  Area.  The  Copy  of  this  Pain- 
ting now  to  be  feen  at  St,  Germains,  was 
made  by  order  of  the  faid  Francis  the  Firft  ; 
who  finding  the  Original  out  of  his  reach, 
refolv'd  to  have  lomething  as  like  it  as  he 
could  get.  There  is  another  Copy  of  it  in 
large,  made  by  Lomazzo,  one  of  Leonardo's 
Pupils,  and  frill  preferved  in  the  Church  of 
St.  "Barnabas  at  Milan.  From  thefe  two 
Copies,  the  curious  may  Form  fome  Idea 
of  the  Beauties  of  the  Original,  Which 
is  now  utterly  defaced.  For  Leonardo 
having  Painted  it  in  Oil,  and  upon  a  Wall 
not  fufficiently  fecured  from  Moilture ; 
the  Dampnefs  of  the  Place  has  mixM  it 
felf  with  the  Colours,  and  diluted  them 
to  that  Degree,  that  the  Wall  is  now  re- 
duced to  its  primitive  naked nefs.  In  the 
fame  Refeclory  of  die  Dominicans,  may 
be  feen  another  Piece  of  Leonardo's,  repre- 
fenting  Duke  Lewis,  and  'Beatrix  hisDutch- 
efs;  both  upon  their  Knees.  On  the  one  fide  of 
diem  appear  their  Children;  and  on  the  other 
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a  Crucifix.  About  the  fame  time  he  like- 
wife  Painted  our  Lord's  Nativity  for  the 
Duke  ;  which  la  ft  Piece  is  now  prefer  ved  in 
the  Emperor's  Cabinet. 

Leonardo*  s  skill  in  Anatomy  proved  of  infi- 
nite fervice  to  him :  this  enabled  him  to  give 
a  peculiar  force  to  his  Figures,  and  to  dift- 
inguifh  them  by  their  ttrength,  from  thofe 
of  any  other  Matter.     This  he  feem'd  fen- 
fible  of,   and  accordingly  took  all   Oppor- 
tunities of  improving  it.     He  held  frequent 
Conferences   on  the  Subject  with  (Anthony 
de  Tour,  Anatomy  ProfefTor  at  Tavia  :  and 
made  abundance   of  Draughts  from    the 
Life,  many  of  which  have  been  fince  Col- 
lected  into  a  Book  by  his  Scholar,  Francis 
Melzi.    He  drew  a  Book  of  Combats  for 
the  Ufe  of  his  Friend  Sig.  'Borromee,  Matter 
of  Arms  ;  in  which  were  reprefented  all 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  Engagements  both  on 
Horfe-back    and    on    Foot.     He    likewife 
compofed  feveral  Treaties  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Painters  of   the  new  Academy  ;  of  which 
he  had  fometime  before  been  Chofen  Di- 
rect or,and  which  through  his  Extraordinary 
Care  and  Conduct,  was   now  in  a   very 
flourifliing    Condition.     After    Leonardo^ 
Death,   his   Writings  lay  a    long     Time 
at     Vaverola     in     the     Hands     of    Sig. 
Mdzi;    till  at  length   being   freed    from 

their 
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their  obfcurity,  it  was  their  Fate,  to  be 
difpers'd  to  different  Parts ;  as  we  fhall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  obferve. 

Leonardo  frequently  retired  to  Vaverola 
fortheConveniency  of  his  ftudies.  He  there 
found  himfelf  perfectly  at  eafe;  his  Repofe 
being  neither  interrupted  by  theVifitsof  his 
Friends,  nor  the  Cares  of  the  Academy  j 
and  it  was  m  this  Retreat  that  he  Com- 
pos'd  the  greater!:  part  of  his  Works. 
But  the  Wars  of  Italy  began  now  to  break 
in  upon  his  quiet :  he  found  his  Patron  the 
Duke  engaged  in  an  unhapyy  War,  and 
not  only  the  Academy  but  even  the  State 
in  .  Danger.  The  Event  proved  altoge- 
ther as  Melancholly  as  the  Prefage  had 
been:  Duke  Lewis  was  Defeated,  taken 
Prifoner,  and  Carried  into  France,  where 
he  died  in  the  Caftle  o&Loches.  The  Ac- 
cademy  in  fine,  was  deflroy'd,  the  ProfeiTors 
turned  adrift,  and  the  Arts  effectually 
baniihed  out  of  Milan, 
Italy  however,  prov'd  a  gainer  by  thefeMis- 
fortunes  of  the  Milanefe -for  Leonardo's  School 
being  now  broken  up,  the  Scholars  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  whole  Country.  Se- 
veral of  them  were  Perfons  of  Extraordi- 
nary Abilities,  and  knew  how  to  imitate 
their  Mailer  fo  well,  that  People  of  moderate 
Judgement  have  been  fometimes  at  a  loft 
to  diilinguifh  the  Copy  from  the  Original 

He 
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He  had  made  Painters,  Carvers,  Archite&s, 
Founders,    and   Engravers  in  Criftal    and 
Precious  Stones.     Out  of  his   School  came 
Francis  Melzi,  Cefar  Sefto,  'Bernard  Lovino, 
oAndrew  Salaino,  Mark  Uggioni,  o/kntho* 
ny    (Boltraffio,    Gobbo    an     Extraordinary 
Painter    and    Carver,     oAnnibal  Font  ana 
a  worker  in  Marble  and   Precious  Stones, 
*Ber?iazzano    an  excellent  Painter  of  Land- 
skips,  Taul  Lomazzo,  and    feveral  others. 
Sefto  and  Lovino,  were  thofe  who  have  had 
the  greateft:    Reputation  ;    but    Lomaz<zo 
wou'd  have  furpafs'd  them  both,  had  he  not 
unhappily  loft  his  fight  in  the  very   flower 
of  his  Age  :   Being  thus   difabled   for  the 
Practice   of  Painting,   he   applycd  himfelf 
to  it  in  Speculation  ;  and   while   he    was 
blind,  wrote  feveral  Treatifes,  admired  bv 
the  moft  clear  righted  :  always  appealing  to 
Leonardo  as  a  Standard,   and  Recommend- 
ing him  to  all  who  wou'd  Excel  m   Paint- 
ing, as  a  compleat  Model  for  their  Imitation. 
In   1499,  which  was  the    Year    before 
Duke     Lewis's  Defeat,   Leonardo    being 
at  Milan,    was   defired   by  the  Principals 
of  the    Place    to     contrive     fome     new 
Device  for  the  Entertainment  of  Lewis  the 
1 2th  of  France,  who   was  then  juft  ready 
to  make  his  Entry  through  that  City.    Leo- 
nardo confented,  and  accordingly  made  a 
very  Curious  Automata :  It  was  the  Figure 

Of 
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of  a  Lion,  whofe  Infide  was  fo  well  furnifte 
ed  with  Machinery,  that  it  March'd  out 
to  meet  the  King,  made  a  (land  when  it- 
came  before  him,  rear'd  up  on  its  hinder 
Legs,and  opening  its  Bread,  prefented  aScut- 
cheon  with  Flower  de  Luces  quartered  on 
it.  Lomazzo  is  Miitaken  when  he  fays  that 
thlsMachine  was  made  for  Francis  the  Firft, 
that  Prince  having  never  been  at  Milan, 
till  the  Year  1^15.  at  which  Time  Leo- 
nardo was  at  Rome. 

The  Diforders  of  Lombard),  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  antient  Patrons  the  Sforzi, 
obliging  Leonardo  to  quit  Milan,  he  reti- 
red to  Florence.  That  City  enjoy'd  all  the 
Calmnefs  and  Tranquillity  neceffary  for  the 
Polite  Arts  to  Flourifh  under.  The  Magini- 
ficence  of  the  Medici,  and  the  good  tafte  of 
the  principal  Inhabitants  were  powerful 
attraclives,  and  prevailed  more  upon  Leo- 
7iardo  to  fettle  there,  than  the  Love  he  bore 
to  it  as  the  Place  of  his  Nativity.  The 
firft  thing  he  undertook  here,  was  the  de- 
fign  of  an  Altar-piece  for  the  Annunciate  : 
In  this  he  reprefented  the  little  Jeftts  with 
his  Mother,  St.  oAnne,  and  St.  John.  Leo- 
nardo  rendered  himfelf  extrreamly  Popular 
among  his  Countrymen  by  this  perfor- 
mance,  which  was  feen  and  applauded  by 
the  whole  City :  Some  Years  after  this,  he 
carried    it  with  him  into  France,  where 

at 
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at  theDefire  of  Francis  the  Firft,  he  put  it  in 
Colours.  But  the  Piece  he  took  the  great- 
eft  PleaTure  in,  and  on  which  he  beftowed 
the  mod  Pains,  was  the  Picture  of  Lifa 
commonly  call'd  la  Joconde.  This  was  a 
Divine  Piece;  Francis  the  Firft  was  fo  char- 
med with  it,  that  lie  purchafed  it  at  the  price 
of  4000  Crowns;  and  it  is  (till  to  be  feea 
in  his  SucceiTor's  Cabinet.  This  work  coft 
Leonardo  Four  entire  Years,  and  yet  after 
all,  is  faid  to  have  been  left  unHnifhed 
While  he  was  employ'd  in  Painting  this 
Lady,  he  had  Muficians  conftantly  attend- 
ing ;  always  Playing  upon  Instruments,  or 
Singing  with  their  Voices  to  divert  her, 
and  to  prevent  her  from  fhewing  a  certain 
Indolence  and  Melancholly,  which  People 
out  of  Action  are  extream'y  liable  to* 
Leonardo  about  the  fame  Time  Painted 
two  other  very  Valuable  Pictures  ;  The 
One  a  Nobleman  of  Mantua,  and  the  other 
a  Daughter  of  oAmericus  rBenci,  much  ad- 
mired in  thole  Days  for  her  Incomparable 
Beauty.  Nor  mull  we  omit  a  Flora  whi:h 
he  finiflled  about  this  Time,  and  which 
is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Paris :  The  Figure 
has  an  uncommon  Grace  and  Sweetnefs  in 
its  Air  ;  and  might  have  been  reckon'd  a 
Ma fter- Piece,  had  it  come  ftom  any  other 
Hand  than  Leonardo's. 
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In  the  Year  1503.  The  Florentines  Re- 
volving to    have  their     Council   Chamber 
Painted,  Leonardo,  by  a    Publick  Decree,, 
Was  eleclecf  to  that  Office.    He  had  already 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  one  fide  of 
the  Chamber,  when  he  had  the  mortificati- 
on to  find  that  his  Colours  did  not  {tick,  but 
that  as  faft  as  they  dry'd  they  loofen'd  from: 
the  Wall.     Michael  oAngelo,  rn  concurrence 
with  Leonardo,  painted  another  tide  of  the 
Room ;    Michael  tho'  he  was  but  a  young 
Man, yet  was  he  become  a  very  able  Painter;. 
and  had  already  acquired  a  mighty  Repu- 
tation :  In  fomuch  that  at  29  Years  of  Age 
he  was  not  affraid  to  vie  with  Vinci  who 
was  60.     Each  had  his  Friends  and  Parti- 
zans,  who  far  from  bringing  them  to  a  bet- 
ter Understanding,  helped  the  more  to  im- 
bitter  them  agarnft  each  other  ;  fo  that  Mi* 
€hael  and'Z>0»tfn/0commenc'd  openEnemies. 
About  this  time  Raphael  coming  frefh 
out  of  Vertiginous  School,  was  led  by  Leo- 
nardo's   Reputation  to  Florence  ;  the   firli 
view  of   Vinci's  Works   (truck  him  with 
Aftonifhment,  and  wrought  a  Reformation 
in  him,  to  which  all  the  Glory  he  has   fince 
acquir'd,  may  juftly  be  afcrrbed.     He  began 
now  to  look  upon  the  dry,  harfh  manner  of 
his  old  Matter  Venigino  with  Contempt; 
and  to  fet  before  him  the  Tendernefs  and 
Delicacy  of  Leonardo  for  his  Imitation;  and 

with 
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with  fuch  Incredible  Vigour,  as  well  as  Suc- 
cess, did  he  follow  his  new  Matter ;  that  he 
arriv'd  by  degrees  at  the  utmoft  Pinnacle 
of  his  Art ;  and  to  this  day,  for  the  foftnefs 
and  fweetnefs  of  his  Figures,  reigns  abfolute 
and  without  a  Rival. 

Leonardo  kept  clofe  at  Florence,  till  the 
Year  1515.  The  nioft  confiderable  of  his 
Works  at  that  time,  were  a  Piece  reprefen* 
ting  the  Virgin,  with  her  little  Son  ;  and  a 
Baptift's  Head  :  the  one  now  in  the  Hands 
of  the  'Bottij  and  the  other  in  thofe  ofG** 
fniilo  eAlbizzi. 

Leo?iardo  having  never  yet  {een  Rome, 
refolv'd  now  to  make  the  Tour  of  that  Ci-* 
ty.  The  Exaltation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Tonti- 
ficat,  gave  him  an  Occafion  of  paying  his 
Refpe&s  to  the  new  Pope;  and  he  had  there 
met  with  a  Countenance  and  Efteem  fuita- 
ble  to  his  Merit,  but  for  an  unlucky  Adven- 
ture. Leo,  who  had  an  Hereditary  LoVe  for 
Painting,  and  the  Polite  Arts,  refolv'd  to 
employ  him  :  Leonardo  hereupon  fets  himfelf 
to  the  Diftilling  of  Oils,  and  the  preparing 
of  Varnifh,  to  cover  his  Paintings  withal; 
of  which  the  Pope  being  Inform'd,  faid 
pertly  enough,  that  hecoud  expect  nothing 
from  a  Man  who  thought  of  Finifhing  his 
Works  before  he  had  begun  them.  Vajarii 
a  Zealous  Adherent  to  Michael  aAngelo,  af- 
fures  us,  that  Leonardo  met  with  many  other 
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Mortifications  while  he  was  at  Rome;  and 
relates  fome  other  little  Stories  of  him,' 
which  are  the  lefs  to  be  Credited,  becauic 
they  appear  infinitely  beneath  a  Perfon  of 
Leonardo's  Genius,  and  were  never  told 
but  byaProfeis'd  Enemy. 

Leonardo  foon  grew  weary  of  Rome,  and 
having  an  Invitation  from  Francis  the  Firit, 
he  removed  into  France.  He  was  above 
Seventy  Years  old  when  he  undertook  this 
Voyage  ;  but  the  Honour  oi;Tervingfo  great 
a  King,  fupported  him  and  feem'd  to  give 
him  new  Strength.  In  effect,  the  French 
prov'd  as  Favourable  tc  him,  as  the  Romans 
had  been-  Injurious;  and  he'  round  enough 
in  theGoodneis  of  King  Yr&tfcisjco  make  him 
amends  for  any  affroms  he  had  met  with  at 
Rome.  The  Court  wag  at  Font  ainehle  ait, 
-when  Leonardo  fif-ft  prefented  hhrflelf  before 
the  King.  Francis  received  him  in  the  mod 
affectionate  manner;  and  fhow?d  him  aH 
the  Marks  of  Eftt'em  and  Veneration  which 
he  cou'd  any  way  Exprefs.  He  was  highly 
plea's'd  to  rind  the  firft  Painter  in  the  World 
at  his  Court,  tho'  by  feaibn  of  his  Age,  he 
had  but  little  to"  expect  from  him.  The  Fa- 
tigues of  his  Voyage,  and  the  Change  of  the 
Climate,  in  all  probability*  contributed  to 
the  Diftemper  of  which  he  c\kd.  He  lan- 
guiflvd  feveral  Months  at  Fontamebleau  -, 
during  which  time,  the  King  went  fre- 
quently 
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quently  to  fee  him.  This  Prince  making 
Iiim  a  Vifit  one  da y,  Leonardo  to  fhow  his 
fenfe  of  the  Favour,  raisM  himfelf  on  his 
Bed  ;  at  that  Inftant  he  was  feiz'd  with  a 
Fainting  Fit,  and  Francis  ftooping  to  fup- 
port  him,  he  Expir?d  in  the  Monarch? 
Arms. 

Leonardo  died  at  the  Age  of  Seventy  five 
Years,  extremely  Regretted  by  all  who  lo- 
ved the  Polite  Arts,  and  Honour'd  with 
the  Friendfhip  and  Efteem  of  a  mighty 
King.  Nature  perhaps  never  was  more 
lavifh,  than  in  the  Compofure  of  this  great 
Man,  for  fhe  gave  him  even  all  that  fhe 
had.  He  was  extremely  Handfom,  and 
well  Shaped,  his  Strength  was  furprizing, 
and  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  uncommon 
Applaufe  in  all  Exercifes  of  the  Body.  But, 
the  Talents  of  his  Mind  were  ftill  more 
extraordinary  than  thofe  of  his  Perfon  : 
He  join'd  to  a  Polite  Behaviour,  the 
greateft  Strength  and  Elevation  of  Mind  : 
A  furprizing  Vivacity,  to  an  unwearied 
Application  to  Study :  a  good  Stock  of 
Learning ,  to  a  pleafing  Converfation. 
He  refrain'd  from  Marriage,  that  he  might 
work  with  the  more  Freedom ;  on  which 
Occafion  one  of  his  Friends  faid,  that  Leo- 
wardo  wou'd  marry  no  Miftrefs  but  Pain- 
ting, nor  Beget  any  Children  but  the  Works 
he  performed.  In  his  Riper  years,  he  in- 
C  j  dulgecf 
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dulged  a  Philofophical  Negligence,  letting 
his  Hair  and  his  Beard  grow  ;  infomuch,  that 
at  length  he  appear'd  like  an  Ancient  Dru- 
id, or  a  Modern  Religious  in  a  Defait. 

Some  of  Leonardo's  Paintings  are  to  be 
feen  in  England  and  other  Countries,  but 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are  in  Florence  and 
France,  Befides  thofe  we  have  mentioned, 
Lomazzo  Informs  us,  that  he  Painted  the 
Conception  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Milan,  There  are 
feveral  other  Pieces  in  Tar  is  that  are  known 
afluredly  to  be  his ;  as  the  Holy  Virgin  fit- 
ting in  Sr.  oAnn\  Lap,  and  holding  her  lit- 
tle Son.  An  Herodiade  of  Exquifite  Beau- 
ty, fometime  in  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu's 
Pofleffion.  Another  Virgin  with  her  Son. 
St.  fohn  and  an  Angel,  a  very  valuable 
Piece.  St.  John  in  the  Wildernefs.  A  Vir- 
gin, much  efteem'd,  heretofore  in  the  hands 
pf  the  Marquis  de  Sourdis.  M.  de  Charm- 
cis  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg* 
had  another  very  noble  Piece  of  Leonardo's* 
reprefenting  Jofepb  ftruggling  to  difingage 
himfelf  from  Votifhtr's  Wife ;  the  fwcet- 
nefs  and  modefty  of  the  one,  and  the  Beau- 
tiful a  flu  ranee  of  the  other,  were  admirably 
exprefs'd,  and  rais'd  all  thofe  plirTerent 
Emotions  in  the  Mind,  which  a  view  of 
the  real  TranfaQion  would  have  done, 
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As  to  the  DifcouiTes  Leonardo  hzd  Com- 
post], and  the  Draughts  he  had  made, 
-thofe  into  whofe  Hands  they  are  fallen, 
preferring  their  private  Interefts  before 
thofe  of  the  Publick,  {till  keep  them  in  Ob- 
fcurity.  After  Leonardo's  death  they  were 
digefted  into  Thirteen  Volumes,  all  Writ- 
ten backwards,  after  the  Hebrew  manner, 
and  in  fo  very  fmall  a  Character,  that  the 
naked  Eye  was  at  a  iofs  to  diftinguifh  one 
Letter  from  another.  A  contrivance  with- 
out doubt  of  the  Author  to  fecure  them  from 
becoming  too  common!  The  Fate  of  thefe 
precious  Remains  has  been  as  follows. 

Lelio  Gavardi  d?  oAfola,  Provofl:  of  St. 
Zfno  in  Tav/a,  and  a  near  Relation  of 
oAldus  Manutius,  had  the  care  of  Inft  rul- 
ing Mefs.  Melzi  in  the  Sciences :  this  gave 
him  frequent  Occafions  of  going  to  their 
Country  Seat  at  Faverola,  where  the  fore- 
fa  id  Thirteen  Volumes  of  Leonardo's  Works 
were  prefer v'd.  Gavardi  fpying  the  Books, 
begg'd  them  of  his  Pupils,  obtain'd  his 
Requeft,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  Flo- 
rence, hoping  to  make  a  round  Sum  of 
Money,  by  felling  them  to  the  great  Duke. 
He  was  difappointed  however,  for  he  found 
the  .Duke  on  his  Death  Bed  when  hearriv'd 
there.  Upon  this  lie  leaves  Florence,  and 
betakes  himfelf  to  Tifa.  It  was  there  his 
Fortune  to  meet  with  aAmbrofe  Mazzenta, 
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a  Gentleman  of  Milan ;  who  Expoftulating 
the  cafe  with  him,  laid  before  him  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  taking;  the  Pacers  out  of  the  MelzPs 
hands,  who  knew  fo  little  of  their  Value. 
Gavarai  was  fo  touclfd  with  what  he 
heard,  that  without  more  ado,  he  returns 
the  Books  to  Horatio  Melzi,  then  Head 
of  that  Family  ;  and  Horatio  to  reward  the 
Care  and  Eriendfhip  which  Mazzenta  had 
fbown,  in  procuring  their  Restitution, 
gives  them  back  to  Mazzenta.  This  Gen- 
tleman taking  all  Occafions  of  Extolling 
Horatio's  bounty,  and  exprefling  his  own 
Gratitude,  the  matter  came  at  length  to 
the  Ear  of  Tompeio  Leoni,  Statuary  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Melzi  was  foon  made  to 
Jcnow  the  Value  of  the  Papers  he  had  fo 
frankly  given  away;  and  being  promifed  a 
confiderable  Poll:  in  the  Milaneze,  if  he 
would  recover  them  from  Mazzenta,  and 
Prefent  them  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  hies 
to  Milan-,  where  by  much  Entreaty,  he  pre- 
vailed ib  far  upon  Mazzenta,  that  Seven  of 
the  Thirteen  Volumes  were  delivered  him 
back  again.  Of  the  remaining  Six,  Car- 
dinal *Borromeo  had  one,  now  in  the  oAm- 
trofian  Library;  eAmlrafe  Figgini  had  ano- 
ther, fince  descended  to  his  Heir  Hercules 
'Bianchi ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles 
Emanuel  had  a  Third;  and  the  other  Three, 
fell  to  Torrfeio  Leoni,  and  have  been  fincc 
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Sold  by  his  Heir  CJeodore  Calchi,  to  Sig. 
Galeas  Lonato. 

Leonardo's  Papers  confifted  of  Draughts 
and  Difcourfes ;  the  latter,  fo  many  of  them 
at  lea  ft,  as  we  have  any  Knowledge  o£ 
are  as  follows. 

A  Treatife  of  the  Nature  EqmUhHktk 
and  Motion  of  Water.  This  Work  con- 
tains many  Draughts  of  Machines  for  con- 
veying, railing,  and  fupporting  of  Water  ; 
being  written  on  occafion  of  the  Aqueduct 
at  Mortefana. 

A  Treatife  of  (Anatomy,  already  men- 
tioned. This  Work  was  likewife  embek 
lifhed  with  a  great  number  of  Draughts, 
all  carefully  done  after  the  Life. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe,  mention'd  by 
Vafariy  'Borghiui,  and  Lomazzo.  The  Au- 
thor had  a  peculiar  Talent  at  drawing  of 
thofe  Animals;  and  defign'd  this  Treatife 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe,  who  Paint  Battles  or 
Triumphs. 

A  Treatife  of  Perfpe&ive,  divided  into 
feveral  Books.  Leonardo,  in  this  Piece,  de- 
livers the  Method  of  drawing  Figures  lar- 
ger than  the  Life,  fo  much  commended  by 
Lomazzo,  Chap.  iv. 

A  Treatife  of  Light  and  Shadows,  now 
|n  the  oAmfaofian  Library  at  Milan,    It  is 
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In  a  Folio  Volume,  covered  with  red  Vel- 
lom,  and  was  prefented  by  Sig.  Mazzenta 
to  Cardinal  eBorromeo.  Leonardo  here  hanr 
dies  his  Subject  as  a  Philofopher,  a  Mather 
matician,  and  a  Painter,  and  makes  men- 
tion of  this  Work,  in  this  Treatife  of 
Painting.  This  muft  undoubtedly  be  an 
excellent  Performance;  for  Leonardo  was 
admirable  in  that  part  of  Painting:  He 
perfectly  understood  the  effects  of  Light 
and  Colours,  and  manag'd  them  with  fo 
much  advantage,  that  his  Paintings  di- 
Icover  fomething  of  Truth  and  Nature,  be- 
yond what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
any  other  Matter. 

In  his  Treatife  of  Painting,  Leonardo 
promifes  two  other  Works.  The  one  on 
the  Motion,  and  the  other  on  the  Equilibri- 
um of  Bodies. 

The  Iaft  of  Leonardo's  Treatifes  which 
we  fhall  mention,  is  that  which  we  here 
offer  to  the  Reader,  upon  Painting.  Vafari 
informs  us  that  a  Painter  of  Milan  travel- 
ing through  Florence,  fhow'd  him  this 
Work,  and  promifed  him  to  get  it  printed 
at  Rome.  But  he  failM  of  his  Word,  and 
lefthe  Honour  of  flrft  publifhing  this  inimi- 
table Piece  to  the  French.  It  was  in  the 
Year  16^1.  that  an  Italian  Edition  of  it 
appear'd  in  Tarts  ;  all  imaginable  Care  ha- 
ving been  firft  taken;  t.o  fend  it  into  the 

World 
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World  both  Correct  and  Compleat.  And 
to  render  the  Book  (till  more  familiar  to  the 
People  of  Trance,  a  Tranflation  of  it  was 
made  into  that  Language,  by  M  Chambre-7 
a  Gentleman  of  extraordinary  Skill  in  the 
Polite  Arts,  and  a  Mafter  in  all  the  Parts  of 
Defigning. 

That  Zeal,  which  the  French  on  this  oc- 
casion, fhow'd  for  the  improvement  of 
Painting,  feem'd  fo  very  laudable,  that  we 
thought  it  worthy  our  Imitation  ;  and  have 
accordingly,  not  only  followed  their  Exam- 
ple in  publifhing  a  Verfion  of  this  inva- 
luable Treatife  in  our  own  Language  ;  but 
have  like  wife  obferved  their  Advice  and 
Method  in  the  Performance  of  it :  keeping 
with  all  necefTary  Severity  to  the  Senfe  of 
the  Noble  Original ;  without  overlooking 
the  Helps  and  Affiftances  of  an  excellent 
Tranflation.  Thus  teftifying  our  Regard 
and  Efteem  for  a  Work,  which  for  the  Dig- 
nity of  its  Subject,  the  Excellency  of  its  Pre- 
cepts, and  the  Merit  of  its  Author,  de- 
serves Immortality. 
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Hoever  would    apply  himlelf  to 
Painting,  mull,  in  the  firft  Place, 
learn  Pei  fpeftive  :  This  will  ena- 
ble him  to  difpofe  Things  in  their 
proper  Places,   and  to  give    the    The  firifc 
due  Di  men  lions  to  each:  Having  done  this  he  Thing  to  be 
mult  learn  to  *  Defign  *,  choofing  for  that  Pur-le«ne^  by  a 
pole  feme  able  Matter,  who,  at  the  fame  time,Novice  ** 
may  give  him  an  Infight  into  the  -J-  Contours  0fPaintijlS' 
Figures:  He  ought  then  to  confu  It  Nature,  to 
confirm  himfelf  in  what  he  has  already  learnt  5 

*  To  Draw. 

t  The  Out-lines  describing  any  Body  :  The  French  fay, 
Contoumer  une  Figure, 

and. 
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and,  Laftlv,  Let  him  apply  himfelf  to  the  Study 

and  Imitation  of  the  Created  Mailers,  in  order 

to  get  a  habit  of  reducing  what  he  has  learnt 

into  Practice. 

in  what  a     To  Defign  well,  arid  to  difpofe  the  Lights 

fainter  ought and  shadows  of  Figures  fnitably  to  their  Situa- 

tx'er'T^h  r°^ons>  be'n£  tne  mo^  conliderable  Parts  of  this 

fcifi         Im"Art,  and  thofeon  which  the  greateft  ftrefs  de- 

fends^  it  is  in  thefc  that  a  Painter  who  wou'd 

rnake  any  great  Proficiency,  ought  principally 

to  excrcife  himfelf. 

Of  all  Animal  Operations  we  plainly  per- 
ceive Sight  to  be  the  moft  quick :  It  moves 
with  incredible  velocity,  anddifeovers  a  Thou- 
iand  Objects  in  an  Inllant.  But  then  it 
jfees  them  very  confufedly,  and  in  effect 
does  not  djlcerrt  above  one  at  a  time.  For 
The  Order  to Inllance,  if  you  glance  your  Eye  over  a  Page 
be  obferv'd  in  of  this  Book,  you  will  immediately  perceive  it 
teaching  a  fu|]  0f  different  Charade^  but  what  thefe 
wKe  to  De"  Characters  are,  or  what  is  intended  by  them,' 
will  be  ftill  a  Secret:  Infomuch  that  to  gain: 
any  determinate  Knowledge  of  what  you  have 
feen,  you  muft  eonlider  them  Pieee-meal,  for- 
ming the  Letters  into  Words,  and  thofe  again; 
into  Periods :  So  a  Man  who  wou'd  mount  to 
the  Top  of  a  Building,  is  content  to  go  up  ftep 
by  ftep,  as  knowing  it  impoflible  otherwife  to1 
reach  it:  In  the  fame  manner,  a  Perfon  who 
wou'd  attain  to  a  Skill  in  Painting,  muft  begin 
with  the  parts  of  Objects,  e'er  he  can  proceed 
to  reprefent  them  entire  ^  and  muft  take  them 
in  order^  never  advancing  to  a  fecond,  e'er  he 
has  got  a  good  habit  of  doing  the  firft  :  For 
otherwife,  his  time  will  be  thrown  away,  or  at 
leaft,  his  advances  render'd  extremely  Slow  and 
Imperceptible.  He  muft  further  inure  him- 
felf 
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fclf  to  work  with  Patience  and  Steadinefs,  al- 
ways rcmembring  that  a  flow  Diligence  will 
out  ftrip  a  hafty  Negligence. 

Some  People  have  a  Fancy  for  Painting,  who  An  inclmati- 
yet  want  the  neceUary  Difpofitions  thereto :  on  not  alway» 
This  is  eafily  difcoverable  in  Children,  whoattended  with 
amufe  themfelves  with  drawing  Imperfect  p^"1"5  to 
Sketches,  never  troubling  themfelves  to  fha- 
dow  any  thing  they  undertake. 

A  Painter  deferves  but  a  fmall  fhare  ofRepu-jJ-  ?a,nter  !° 
tation  who  only  fucceeds  in  ibme  one  Branch  e  mvcr 
of  his  Art ;  as  for  Inftance  in  Painting  a  *  Nu- 
dity, a  Head,  Drapery,  Animals,  Landskips, 
&c.  fince  the  feeavieft  Genius  by  incelTant  plod- 
ding on  the  fame  thing,  cannot  fail  at  length, 
of  performing  it  well. 

A  Painter  muft  therefore  be  Univerfal,  and 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Study  and  Confideration 
of  all  Objects }  but  lb  as  to  attend  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  to  thofe  parts  of  each,  which  are 
the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect:  By  this  meansHovra  Pain- 
his  Imagination  will  become  like  a  Mirrour,  re- ter  may   be- 
prefenting    every  thing  laid    before  it,  in  its come  Unir^r- 
proper  Character  and  Colours.  ***• 

But  further,  a  Painter  who  is  not  equally 
pleas'd  with  all  Parts  of  his  Art,  will  never  be- 
come Univerfal.  My  Friend  Boticello,  for  In- 
ftance had  a  peculiar  Pique  againft  Landskips, 
and  thought  them  much  beneath  his  Applica- 
tion •,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  being  a  ve- 
ry forry  Landskip  Painter,  his  merit  in  other 
matters  was  the  lefs  regarded.  It  was  a  laying 
of  his,  that  a  Palet  full  of  Colours  being  thrown 
againft  the  Wall,  wou'd  leave  a  ftain  behind  it 


*  A  Naked  Figure,  cither  of  a  Man,  or  Woman  j  efpe- 
•iallj  the  latter. 

proper- 
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properly  enough  reprefenting  a  Landskip. 
'Tis  true  indeed,  that  by  help  of  a  flrong  fancy, 
one  may  fpy  Heads,  Battles,  Rocks,  Seas, 
Clouds,  Woods,  err.  in  a  Wall  fo  frneared  0 
it  being  here,  as  in  the  Ringing  of  Bells,  where 
every  Body  is  at  liberty  to  make  them  fay  what 
he  pleafes :  But  then,  though  fuch  a  Fortuitous 
V'  mixture  of  Colours  may  ftart  a  hint,  or  give 

rife  to  a  new  Invention,  yet  will  it  not  furnifh 
the  leall  afliftance  towards  the  Execution,  or  ri- 
mming any  thing  it  has  occallon'd. 

A  Painter  who  wou'd  appear  Univerfal,  and 
pleafe  People  of  different  Tails,  mutt  fetoif  fe- 
veral  Figures  in  the  fame  Piece,  both  with  very 
deep  and  very  foft  fhadows  \  taking  care  by  the 
way,  to  make  the  reafon  of  fuch  diverllty  ap- 
parent. 

A  Painter  ought  to  have  his  Mind  continu- 
ally at  work,  and  to  make  Remarks  on  every 
.Object  vvorthy  of  notice,  that  he  meets.     He 
The  Courfe ^ ought  even  to  ftand  ftiil  in  ofdet  to  view  them 
ukeTn  his™    w*tn  tne  greater  attention  *,  and  afterwards  to 
Studies.         Form  rules  On  what  he  has  obferv'd,  with  re- 
gard to  Lights,  Shadows,  Place  and  other  Cir- 
cumftances.    Let  him  make  himfelf  a  Mailer  of 
the  Theory,  before  he  meddle  with  the  Pra&ice, 
and  be   very  curious  in  comparing  the  Limbs 
and  Jonttures  of  different  Animals   with  one 
another :  taking  Minutes  of   every    thing  he 
learns,  the  better  to  fix  them  in  his  Memory. 

A  Painter  who  has  no  Doubts  in  his  Studies; 

makes  but  a  frnall  Progrefs  in  his  Art )  It  being 

an  infallible  Sign,  where  all  things  appear  eafy, 

How  a  Pain-  that  the  Workman  is  inefficient,  and  the  Work 

ter  may  judge aDOve  his  Pitch.     But  when  once  a  Painter  has' 

of  his  Proiici-g0t  a  juft.  ^enre  0f  tne  wn0le  Difficulties  of  his 

Work,  every  new  Reflection  he  makes,  will  give 

hint 
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him  new  Strength  to  furmount  them  %  info- 
much  that  if  he  perfeveres  in  it,  every  Day 
will  contribute  fomething  towards  his  Improve- 
ment and  Perfection. 

Let  a  Novice  in  the  firft  Place  cxercife  hisThe  marine* 
Hand,  in  copying  the  DePgns  of  fomeab'e  Ma- of  learning;  cd 
Iter  *,  Aftet  he  has  got  a  Habit  of  doing  this,  heDefi5n- 
may  proceed  to  Relkvo\  defigning  after  them 
in  the  Method  hereafter  to  be  taught. 

The  firft  Sketch  of  a  Hiftory  Piece  mull  be    Hov  t(i 
very  flight,  and   the  Figures  very  imperfectly  sketch  out  * 
form'd  \  your    principal   regard  being;    to  the Hiftory-piecs- 
juftnefs  of  their  fituation  :  having  adj-ifred  the 
*  Ordonnance  of  the  Piece,  you  may  finifh  the 
Members  at  your  Leifure. 

Whenever  either  your  own  Reflection  or  the 
Information  of   your  Friends,  points  out  any 
fault   in  your   work,  correct  it  immediately  \ 
left  in  expofing  the  Piece  to  the  World,  youex- 
pofe   your  own  Weaknefs :  Nor    flatter  your 
felf  that  what  Reputation  you  lofe  by  letting  it 
efcape,  may  be  retriev'd  in  your  next  Perfor- 
mance:   Tis  not  with  Painting  as  with  Mufick,  Faults  to  fe* 
which  dies  irt  the  Breath  tha?  gives  it  fiirth : corrected  as 
Painting  is  of  a  more  durable  nature,  and  what-foon  as  dileo" 
ever  Over-fights  of  this  kind  you  make  Pub1ick,vere** 
will  be  ftanding  Reproaches  to  you  ever  after- 
wards.   Nor  will  it  avail  to  plead  Poverty  in 
excufe  of  your  Errors,  or  to  palliate  the  matter 
by  urging  want  of  Leifure  to  finifh  what  you 
do  :  The  Study  of  Virtue  it  felf  will  ferve  for 
Food  to  the  Body,  as  well  as  the  Mind  :  How 


*  Ordonnance  is  the  placing  regularly  the  Figures^  in  re» 
fp.'cft  of  the  whole  Compofure  ;  or  the  p.mlcuiar  Dtfpo« 
fition  of  Figares,  as  to  the  different  Groups,  MafTei» 
Contrafts,   Decorum,  Afpecft  and  Situation. 

D  many 
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many  Philofophers  born  in  the  midft  of  Plert- 

ty,  have  yet  abandoned  themfelves  to  Penury 

and  Want,  to  become  the  more  free  and  difen- 

gaged  for  Virtue, and  the  Study  thereof. 

A  Painter  ne-     Nothing  deceives  us  more  than  the  Judgment 

vcr   to  craft  we  form  of  our  own  Works  •,  nor  are  the  Opi- 

hisownjud§-nions  of  our  Friends  much  more  to  be  relied 

ment-  upon :  A  Friend  is  in  effedl  a  fecond  felf,  and 

therefore  to  be  held  in  the  fame  Degree  offu£ 

picion.    'Tis  the  Critique  of  our  Enemies  that 

we  ought  to  form  our  felvcs  by  :    This  is  u&aljy 

fincere  •,  which  is  more  than  I  can  fay  cither  lor 

my  felf,  or  my  Friend. 

Among  other  things,  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to 
deliver  a  new  method  of  afllfting  the  Invention  , 
which  tho'  trifling  in  appearance  may  yet  be 
of  considerable  fervice,  in  opening  the  mind, 
A  New  Art  ofand  putting  it  upon  the  Scent  of  new  Thoughts ; 
Invention,     and  'tis  this ;  if  you  look  at  ibme  old  Wall  co- 
vered   with   dirt,  or  the    odd    appearance  of 
fome  (Ireak'd  Stones,  you  may  difcover  feveral 
things   like    Lsndskips,   Battles,   Clouds,   un- 
common *   Attitudes^  humorous    Faces,   Dra- 
peries, &c  out  of  this  confufed  Ma(s  of  Ob- 
jects, the  Mind  will   be   furnifh'd  with  abun- 
dance of  Deligns,and  Subject^,  perfectly  new. 
The  Ad  van-      I  ^ave  °ftei1  found  it  of  ufe  to  recoi!ect  the 
tage  of  recol- Ideas  of  what  I  had  confidered  in  the  day,  after 
leding  in  the  I  was  retir'd  to  Bed,  and  incompafs'd  with  the 
Night,  whatsjjence  arKj  obfeurity  of  the  Night.    For  by 
has  been  ftu- tnus  repCatine  the  Contours,  and  other  parts  of 

died     in    the  _.  L      .  .  p  .  .  *r         ...      , .    l       ,. 

Par.  Figures  which  require  a  cloler  attention,  their 

*  Attitude  implies  little  more  than  AcTtion  and  Pofture  j 
tho'  it  is  fometimes  ufed  where  neither  of  thelc  would  be 
proper  :  for  Inftance,  Action  is  not  applicable  to  a  dead 
Corps  ;  nor  do  we  lay  that  fuch  a  Figure  is  in  a  handiom 
Poilurc3  but  in  a  graceful  Attitude,  or  Difpofition. 

Images 
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Images  are  ftrongly  imprefs'd  on  the  Memory* 
and  familiariz'd  to  the  Mind. 

If  you  intend  to  become  a  Proficient,  be  fare  A  \Un  to  go 
never  todefign  any  thing  {lightly  or  in  hade \  through  ,t 
but  take  time  to  confider,  with  regard  to  Kghts,^ourfeo™j*^ 
which  parts  receive  the  ftrongeft,  and  in  {ha-  d°^rna " ~>er  ^ 
dows  which  are  thedeenefti  obferve  how  theft  can  atcajn  td 
mingle    together,  and  in    what   quantity,  fti'id?  Things 
comparingUthe  one  with  the  other.     As  to  the  with  Eafe  and 
Contours,  confider  towards  what  part  they  ire  Expedition 
to  be  directed,  what  quantity  of  light  and  fha- 
dow  meet  within  the  Lines,    where  they  are 
more   or    lefs  ftrong,  larger    or  fmaller^  and 
laftly  take  care  that  your  lights  and  fhadows 
do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  that  they  fall 
foftly  into  one  another,  and  at  la.ft  lofe  them- 
selves infenlibly  like  Smoke.     After  you  have 
once  habituated  your  felf  to  be  thus  punctual 
and  exact  in  your  Defies,  Expedition  and  Dis- 
patch will  come  apace. 

While  a  Painter  is  employ'd  either  in  defign-  A  pd;nter  fcs 
ing,  or  Painting,  he  ought  to  liften  with  atten-COVet  <:}.<>  Cen- 
tion  to  the  different   Sentiments  which  diffe-fures  of  diffe- 
rent   People    entertain    of  his  Performance : renc  Pcrfon* 
There  being  no  body  how  Ignorant  in  Painting0"  hisVVork** 
foever,  but  who  underftands  the  Shape  of  a 
Man,  and  can  readily  tell  whether  he  be  hump- 
Back'd,  crook'd-Lcgg'd,  have  any  thing  Mon- 
ftrous  in  his  Hand,  or  any  the  like  Blemifli  z 
Why  may  not  a  Perfon  then,  who  can  fo  well 
diftinguifh  the  defects  of  Nature,  be  allow'd  to 
judge  of  thofe  of  Arts  ? 

'Tis  Ridiculous  in  a  Painter  to  confide  Co  far  A  Palntcf  to 
in  his  Memory,  as  to  think  it  capable  of  retain-  De%n  aft*r 
ing  all  he  has  feen  and  obferv'd  in  Nature :  5aVut?a™e* 
1  he  Memory  is  &   Faculty  too  weak,  as  well  ldeas, 
as  too  narrow  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  only 
D  3  fure 
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fare  way,  is  to  Copy  as  much  as  poflible  front 
Nature  her  felf. 
Variety  of      A  Pointer  lofes  a  great  deal  of  his  Dignity, 
Proportions    by  confining  his  Genius,  and  never  venturing 
to  be  affc^ed. ot)t  0f  \(l%  ordinary  Courfe  :  There  are  fome 
for  Inftance,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  Pain- 
ting of  Nudities ,  but  fo,  as  ftill  flridlly  to  ob* 
feivethe  fame  Proportions,  and  never  introdu- 
cing the    ieaft  variety :  Whereas  they  fhould 
confider,  that  a  Man  may  be  well  proportion^, 
whether  he  be  thick  or  flender,  fhort  or  tall. 
By  difregarding  this  diverilty  of  proportions, 
a  Painter  feems  to  call  all  his  Figures  in  the 
fame   Mould,  which  is  an  Error  of  the  fir  It 
Magnitude. 
Ho  difficult       a  Painter  Well  acquainted  with  the  Theory 
Matter  to  be- erf  his  Art*  may  without  any  great  difficulty 
J^e  Umver" render, himfelf  Univerfal,    For   all  terreltriai 
Animals  have  this  in  Common  with  each  other, 
that  their  Members  are  compofed  ofMufcles, 
Nerves,  and    Bones ,  the    only  Difference  be- 
tween them  lying  in  their  dilferent  Lengths, 
and  Thicknefles,  as   is  demonftrated  by    the 
Anatomifts.     As    to    Aquatick    Animals,    in 
which  indeed  there  is  a  great  Variety^  1  think 
a  Painter  who  is  well  advis'd,  will  not  trouble 
himfelf  about  them. 
The  AbfuraM-     Thofe  who  venture  on  the  Practice,  without 
ty  of  meddle-  firft  qualifying  themfelves  in  the  Theory,  are 
ing  with  the  like  Mariners  putting  out  to  Sea  without  ei- 
Pradiice,   be-tj,er  neim  or  Compafs,  Ignorant  what  Courfe 
mafter'd^he  to  take.    The  Praftice  ought  always  to  be  built 
Theory.        on  a  Rational  Theory,  of  which  Perfpe&ive 
is  both  the  Guide  and  the  Gate,  and  Without 
which,   it  is  ImpofTible  to  fucceed    either  in 
Defigmng,   or  in  any  of  the  Arts  depending 
thereon. 

APainter 
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A  Painter  fhoifd  never  tye  himfelf  to  Imitate  °oe  Painter 
the*  Marnier  of  any  other;  hisBuiinefs  being  "J^^ile1!! 

not  to  reprefent  the  Works  of  Men,  but  th -fe  ^h1e™ltate  aa"- 
of  Nature  ;  who  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  abun- 
dant in  her  Productions,  that  'tis  Ridiculous  to 
have  Recourfe  to  her  Servants,  who  have  no- 
thing but  what  they  borrow'd  from  her;  when 
the  Miftrefs  her  felf  is  fo  ready  to  Entertain 
them. 

To    Defgn  after   Nature,  or  the  Life,  you  How  to  de- 
mufl:  be  removed  from  the  Object,  three  times  Hn  after  Uu 
its  Magnitude  ;  taking  care  as  you  draw  each  Llfe* 
Stroke,  to  obferve  what  parts  of  your  ■}•  Model 
meet   under    the  Principal,   or  Perpendicular 
Line. 

In  Defining  you  mult  confider  that  the  Stia-  A  Caution  *: 
dows  of  Objects  are  not  always  Simple;  tat^^M?" 
that  befides  the  Principal  one  there  are  feveral 
others,  thrown  like  Smoke,  or  a  thin  Cloud 
upon  the  Principal  Shadow,  and  for  that  Rea- 
frn  almoft  imperceptible  :  This  may  be  feeix 
by  Experience  ;  and  the  Reafon  of  it  fhown  by 
Perfpective,  which  Demon  Urates,  that  Spheri- 
cal Bodies,  receive  as  many  different  Lights 
and  Shadows  as  there  are  different  Bodies  in- 
compaffing  them. 

*  Manner,  is  the  Habitude  that  Painters  have  acquired, 
not  only  in  the  Management  of  the  Pencil  but  alio  in 
the  three  principal  Parts  of  Painting,  viz.  Invention,  De- 
sign, and  Colouring:  'Tis  by  the  manner  in  Painting 
that  we  jadce  this  Piece  to  be  Titian's,  Tintortt's,  or  Vinci's 
Hand  «  as  by  the  Stile  in  Writing,  we  guefs  this  Book  to 
b;  this  or  that  Author's. 

t  The  Model  is  generally  taken  for  any  Natural  Object 
that  prefmts  it  i'clf  to  be  drawn  ;  in  particular,  it  figni- 
nes  a  Statue,  Nudity,  or  the  like,  fct  up  in  the  Acade- 
mies, to  be  Copied  by  the  Novices  in  Painting. 


-. 
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The  Light        A  North  Light  will  be  the  moft  proper  for  a 

proper  to  de-  Winters  purpofe    as  being  the  Steadied.     If  his 

*Sn   y'         Chamber  be  open  towards  the  South,  it  will  be 

convenient  to  place  an  oil'd  Safh  before  it  ;  to 

the  End  chat  the  Light  of  the  Sun  which  will 

be  upon  it  all  Day,  being  moderated,  may  fprcad 

it  (elf  equally,  and  without  any  Senlible  alteratn 

on.     The  Light  by  which  he  Defigns  from  the 

Life,  ought  to    come  from  Fucn   an   Altitude, 

as  that  the  Shadows  of  Bodies  projected  on  the 

Plane,  may  be  equal  to  their  heights. 

In  reprefennng  of  Bodies,  you  mull  always  give 

them  fuch  Lights,  as  are  moft  fuitable  to  the 

Places  tht7  are  fuppofed  to  be  in.    For  Inftance, 

if  they  be  fiipposM  in  the  Country,  and  in  the 

Open  Air,  the  Sun   being  hidden,  they  ought 

to  be   incompafs'd    with  an  almoft   Univerfal 

.  Light  ^  if  the  Sun  be  fcen,  the  Shadows  mult 

be  very  dark  with  refpect  to  the  other  Parts 

which  receive  the  Light  \  and  .all  the  Shadows 

b-'th  Primitive  and  Derivative,  mull  have  their 

The  Lights  Extremities  bold,  and  defined:  The  Light  ac- 

propcr  for  F»- corr;  pan  vine;  thefc  Shadows,  muft  be  extremely 

gUf-s  cL  fiend  r  .     ™  / '    &  -       3  a-  1      r       f>    a       • 

after  rhe  Life  ™int  ?  becaufe  the  Air,  to  whole  Reflexion 
©r  after  j?*- they  owe  that  little  Light  they  receive,  com- 
Ktvo's,  municates  at  the  lame  time  its   own  Colour-, 

weakening  the  Light  it  conveys,  by  mingling 
its  own  Azure  along  with  it.  This  is  eafily  ob- 
fervable  in  White  Objc&s ;  Inch  Parts  of  which, 
as  are  iilumined  by  the  Sun,  plainly  appear- 
ing tinged  with  the  Colour  of  that  Luminary  \ 
butdifcovcrs  it  few  ltill  more  evidently,  when 
the  Sun,  hidden  behind  a  Cloud,  illumines  it 
with  his  Rays,  and  makes  it  appear  Red  and 
Inflamed  :  Fot  then  all  Bodies  receiving  Light 
from  the   Cloud,  will   '  :d  and  coloured; 

with  its  Reelnefi  j  while  r he  other  fides  of  the 

Bodies^ 
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Bodies,  turned  from  the  Cloud  will  appear  obr 

fcure,  and  tinned  with  the  Azure  of  the  Air  •, 
ft  that  a  Pcrfon,  obferving  this  Obj  ft  thus  dif- 
ferently illuftrated,  will  Imagine  it  of  two  Co- 
lours.   'Tis  a  certain  Maxim  then,  founded  up- 
on what  we  know  of  Nature,  and  the  Caufeof 
tibefe  Lights,  and   Shadows,  that  to  reprefent 
them   aright*   they    mull    participate  of  that 
which   produced  them  \  and    that    unlefs    we 
make    them    retain    fomething  of  their  firft 
Caufe,  our  Imitation  of  Nature  will  be  Lame 
and  Imperfect.     But  if  the  Objed  you  repre- 
fent, be  fiippofcd  in  a  Chamber  a  little  illumi- 
ned, and  that  you  view  it  from  without,  {lan- 
ding in  a  Line  with  the  Light  that  breaks  in 
upon  it,  the  Shadows  of  that  Figure  muft  of 
Ncceffity  be  very  fcft,  and  the  Figure  cannot 
fail,  of  being  very  graceful,  and  of  doing  Cre- 
dit to  the  Painter  \  for  the  *  Relievo  will  be 
bold,  notwithftanding  the  foftnefs  of  the  Sha- 
dows •,  and  tlnfe  will  be  the  more  eminently  fo, 
on  that  fide  of  the  Chamber  which  is  the  molt 
enlightened,  the  Shadows  there  being  almoft 
infenlible  :  The  Rcafon  of  which  (hall  be  delive- 
red hereafter. 

Where  the  Light  is  too  harfhly  cut  by  the    The  Light* 
Shadows,  it  has  a  very  ill   Effect  :  To    evade  ^^l 
.which  Inconvenience, 'twill  be  neceflfary  where  ftQm  the£ife, 
your  Figures  are  fuppofed  in   the  open  Air, 
to  avoid  placing  them  in  the  Sun-Shine ;  rather 
feigning  a  lowering  Day,  and  drawing  a  few 
tranfparcnt  Clouds  between   the  Sun  and  your 
Figures :  By  this  Means  they  will  be  the  more 


*  The  Relievo  is  an  embollcd  Figure  in  Sculpture  •,  in 
Painting  it  is  uiei  For  that  part  which  comes  boldly  out, 
Aiii'it  were  really  embo/Fed. 

D  4  weakly 
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weakly  enlightened,  and  there  will  be  room 
for  the  Extremities  of  their  Shadows,  to  min- 
gle and  lofe  themfelves  infenfibly  in  the 
Lights. 
Hovtpdefign  In  defigning  a  Nudity,  obferve  firft,  to  give 
*  AW//?.  your  Figure  its  entire  Contour  ;  afterwards  chu- 
fing  that  part  of  it  which  you  think  belt,  and 
giving  it  a  juft  proportion  to  the  reft,  proceed 
to  finifh  it-,  for  without  this  Method  you  will 
never  be  able  to  join  the  feveral  Members  toge- 
ther with  the  Symetry  required  :  Laftly,  to  add 
a  frill  further  Grace  to  your  Figure,  obferve 
that  the  Head  be  never  turned  the  fame  way 
with  the  Stomach-,  that  the  Arm  and  Leg 
have  never  the  fame  Direction  ;  that  if  the 
Head  be  turned  towards  the  Right  Shoulder, 
it  be  made  to  ftoop  a  little  on  the  Left  Side^ 
that  if  the  Stomach  ftrut  forwards,  the  Head 
may  be  turn'd  to  the  Left  Side,  and  the  Parts 
of  the  Right  Side  reprefented  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  Left. 

How  to  De-  A  Perfon  who  wou'd  Defign  from  the  Life, 
tfgn  form  theought  to  place  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
M*  his  Eye  may  be  in  a  Level  with  that  of  the  Fi- 

gure he  is  to  Copy  from. 
Hovtodefign     Take  a  Square  Piece  of  Glafs,  about  the  flze 
JiSl  «  *  q«>«er  ofafhect  of  Royal  Paper,  and  fix- 
er ro  makcVn  !n£  lt  d'r<^ytetween  your  Eyes,  and  the  Ob- 
exacft  Plan  of  J^VS  ^ou  wou'd  dciign,  remove  your  felf  two 
a  Country,     thirds  of  your   Arms-length,  that  is,  about  a 
Foot  and  a  half  back  wards.     Having  then  fixed 
your  Head,  by  means  of  fome  Contrivance,  fo 
firm  as  not  to  move  or  make  a  jot,  (hut  one  of 
your  Eyes,  and  with  the  Point  of  a  Pencil  trace 
every    thing    upon    the    Glafs,  that   you    fee* 
through  it.     When  your  Eyes  are  at  liberty, 
you  may    transfer  this  pefgn  from  the  Glaii 

upou 
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upon  Paper,  and  chalking  the  Paper,  make  a 
fair  Copy  from  it,  to  be  put  into  Colours  at 
your  Leifure  \  but  be  fure  to  obferve  the  Aeri- 
al PeiTpedlive. 

Landskips  ought  to  be  Painted  in  fuch  man*     The  Light 
ner,  as  that    the    Trees   may  appear  half  in-  proper  for  a 
lightened  and  half  Shadowed  :  The  beft  time  Landskip. 
you  can  choofe  for  this  Purpofe,  is  when  the 
Sun  is  half  covered  with  Clouds ;  for  then  the 
Trees  receive  on  the  one  Hand,  an  Univerfal 
Light  from    the  Heavens,  and   on  the  other, 
an~Univerfal    Shadow   from   the  Earth  •,  and 
their  Parts  will  be  fo  much  the  darker,  as  they 
are  nearer  the  Earth. 

When  you  have  no  other  Light  to  work  by,  How  to  De- 
but that  of  a  Candle,  obferve  to  place  between  %a  b;  Can~ 
the  Light,  and  the  Figure  you  wou'd  Copy,  adle"Ll&ht* 
Lawn  Frame,  or  an  oil'd  Paper,  or  at  leait  a 
piece  of  plain  Paper  unbrFd,  provided  it  be  ve- 
ry fine  and  thin  •,  the  Shadows   being  by  this 
means    foftned,  their  extremities  will  not  ap- 
pear too  abrupt  and  cut  off. 

Lights  and  Shadows  add  a  fnrprizing  Grace  How  in  Pain- 
to  the  Faces  of  Perfons  placed  at  the  entrance  tin?   a  HeaJ 
of  a  dark  Room  \  every   body  who  fees  them  |?  ^Adjaa- 
will  be  charm'd,  provided  they  be  well  difpo-cage  Qf  Light 
fed :,  and  fo  as  that  the  Shadow'd  fide  of  the  and  Shadow* 
Face,  may  appear  obfeured  by  the  darknefs  of 
the  Place  towards  which  it  is  turned}  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  Lightened  fide,  be  further 
illumined  by  the  brightnefs  of  the  Air,  which 
isdiffufed  all  over  it,  and  by  which  Means  the 
Shadows  become almoft  infenfible  on  that  fide: 
This    augmentation    of    Light    and  Shadow, 
gives  Figures  a  great  Relievo,  and  an  uncommon 
Beauty. 

For 
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The    Light        For  Faces  and  other  Nudities,  you  muft  have 
llsP"Jd  Fall  a Chamber  °Pcn  and  expofed  to  the  Air,  wh^fe 
tamathnt  in    Wa^s    are    wafh'd  with  a  *  Carnation  Colour. 
gener,-.i  to  be  The  time  you  are  to  chufe  for  Painting,  is  the 
punted  by.     Summer,  when  the  Sun  is  covered  with  thin 
Clouds-,  but  if  you  fear  left  it  fhotild  bteak  out, 
you  may  take  care  to  have  the  South- Wall  of 
your  Chamber  rais'd  fir-high,  as  to  be  a  Screen 
to  the  Northern  one,  and  to  prevent  the  Sun 
Beams  from  ftriking  upon  it ,  otherwife  the  re- 
flected Rays  will  make  falfe  Lights,  and  fpoil 
your  Shadows. 
The  Method       A  Painter  muft  always  confider  the  Place  his 
*°ke  taken  m  Painting .  is  to  be  difpofed  in,  and  remark  the 
R^uKs^in  1  height  °^  t^1c  ^an  in  wnKn  h*  intends  his  Fi- 
Miftory-piece.  gures  to  be  placed  5  obferving  when  he  Deflgns, 
that  bis  Sight  be  as  much  below  the  Figure  he 
is  upon,  as  the  Place  where  the  Piece  is  to  be 
expofed,  is  higher  than  the  Eye  of  a  Spectator  : 
without  this  Precaution,  his  Work  will  inevita- 
bly be  full  of  Faults,  and  can  never  poilibiy  have 
a  good  Effect. 
How  to  De-      Hold   a  Thread  with  a  Plummet  fufpended 
fign  a  Nudity,  in  your  Hand,  and  obferve  what  Parts  meet  in 
or  any  other  tfc  fame  Perpendicular  Line. 

^he  Life  Divide   tlie  Hcad   int0   tWdve   DeSrccs>   nnd 

The  Me'afurc  each  Degree  into  twelve  Points,  each  Point  in- 
or  Divifion  of  to  twelve  Minutes,  the  Minutes  into  Seconds, 
a  Statue.        and  fo  on  ,  till  fuch  time  as  you  have  found  a 

Meafure,    equal  to  the  fmallcft  Parts  of  your 

Figure. 

Hour  a  Painter       Let    A    B  [-7^.     u    f/>.    T .  ]    be   a    Window 

EUSifiSi.  through  which  the  Light  enters,^/  the  Center 
regard  to  the  ot  the  Light,  and  C  the  Model :  A  Painter  may 
Light  inning  here  place  himfclf  where  he  pleafes,  provided 

upon  tin;  Mo-  , r ...      ,.,, „ 

**c1,  *  A  Fkili-Coloyj. 

his 
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his  Eye  be  between  the  Shadow'd,  and  the  En- 
lightcnM  part  of  the  M>\el:  Which  Place  he 
may  find,  by  difpofine  himfclf  between  the 
Point  M,  and  that  point  of  the  Model  where 
it  ceafts  to  be  enlightened,  and  begins  to  be 
Shadow'd. 

A  High  Ligfet,  eqnallv  diffufed,  and  not  too Tjie  L;gIlt  «n 
glittering,  lefts  off  Objects  with  the  utmoft which  Objecft* 
Gr^ce,  and  (hows  the  fmaileit  Parts  of  them  to apppear,  vmh 
the  greateft  Advantage.  thc  moft  Ad" 

A"  Painter  who  has  any  thing  nnfeemly,  or  Jf^Se  • 
difnroportionate  in  the  make  of  bis  own  Pcrfon,  j^^n,. 
will  be  extremely   lyable  to  bellow  the  famefonaimesira- 
bjemifh  on  his  Figures :  This  is  particularly  ob-P°(-d  up°"  °y 
fervable  in  the  Hands,  as  being  continually  be- *hc  Dsi:ix*  °** 
fore  our  Eyes.     A  Painter  therefore  mult  apply  £  owl  per~ 
himfelf,  to  correct  any   falfe  Im predion,  which 
an  Object  always  pre  Pent  to  him,  may  make  on 
his  Imagination  •,  and  to  guard  a  gain  ft  that  ri* 
diculoiis  Piece  of  felt  Love,  of  fancying  ever/ 
thing  Beautiful  that  refemblcs  himfelf. 

A  Painter  well  acquainted  with  the  Mufcles,  Anatomy  n«- 
Tendons,  &c.  will  know  what,  and  how  ma-ccfary  for  * 
ny  Mufcles  concur  to  the  Motion  of  any  Mem-Paintcr* 
ber  ,  what  Mufcle  contracting  it  felf,  occafions 
any  other  to  retire  -,  what  Tendons  and  what 
Ligaments  belong  to  each  Mufcle,  and  confpire 
to  make  it  act :  And  will  look  with  Contempt 
on  the  Manner  of  fome  Ignorant  Painters,  who 
in  all  forts  of  Attitudes,  do  always  make  the 
fame  Mufcles  appear,  in  tije  Arms,  Back,  Sto- 
mach, and  other  Parts. 

'Tis  a  very  Grofs  tho'  a  very  common  Fault,  Repetition  in 
to   repeat   the  fame  Attitudes,  and   the  fame  the  fame  Pain- 
Folds  of  the  Drapery,  in  the  fame  Painting  •,  and  tinS>  *Faule» 
to  draw  all  the  Faces  f)  like  one  another,  that 
they  all  appear  dcfign'J  after  the  fame  Model. 

A  Painter 
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How  a  Pain-     A  Painter  in  the  firfl:  place  ought  to  Defi^ 

termayfecurehis   p;  frQm  th      MM  0f   fome    Natug,| 

himfeli    t rom  0     ■       °,        „  •  <*       1  •  i  ,. 

being  ahufed  Body?  the   Proportions  of  which,  are  allowed 
in  the  choice  to  be  juft  and  beautiful  5  let  him  in  the  next 
of  his  Model,  place   meafure    himlelf,  and   obferve  in   what 
part  of  his  Perfon  he  differs   from  his  Model, 
and  how  much  that  difference  is :  Having  once 
determined    thefe    Points,    let    him    carefully 
avoid  thofe  Faults  in    his   Figures,    which  he 
has  difcover'd  in  his   own    Perfon.     A  Pain- 
ter can    never   be    too    circumfpccl:    on    this 
Head  •,   for  as  there   is  no  Object  nearer,  or 
more  familiar  to  us  than  our  own  Body,  the 
Defects  of  that,  do  ufually  pafs  unregarded  : 
Sometimes  we  are  even  fond  of  them,  and  not 
only  view  them  with  Delight  in  our  felves,  but 
in  others  Zoo;  it  being  a  Natural  Paffion  of 
the  Soul,  to  take  pleafure  in  things  refembling 
the  Body  it  animates :  'Tis  for  this  Reafbn  per- 
haps, that  there  is  no  Woman  how  diiagree- 
able  foever  fhe  be,  but  who  finds  her  Gallant. 
A  Fault  of     A  Painter  who  had  Dejigrfd  fome  particular 
fome  Painters,  Figure,  with  ftrong   Lights  and  Shadows,  fliall 
whointroduce  frequently  either  through  Ignorance  or  Inad- 
a  Figure   de-  vertency,  introduce  it  into  a  Piece,  the  Scow 
£sn,d  f°^°ne  of  which  lies  in  the  Country,  and  demands  a 
Pile/'  fuppo-  Light  equally  diffufed  on  all  fides,  and   which 
fed  to  be  en- mows  all  Parts  of  the  Object.     By  this  means 
lightned  by  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  contrary  to  the  Eftab- 
another.         jjflh/d  Rules  of  the  *  CUir-obfcure,  we  often  fee 
deep  fhadows,  where  there  can  be  none  in  Na- 
ture, or  at  leaft  where  they  are  almoft  Infen- 

*  Clair-obfcure,  by  the  Italians  called,  Ckiaro  ofeuro,  is  tha 
art  of  managing  Lights  and  Shadows  :  So  when  a  Painter 
chufes  an  advantageous  Light,  and  difpofes  his  Figures  fo, 
as  that  they  receive  the  Light  which  are  fet  oft  wnh  deep 
Shadas,  he  is  faid  to  undcrftand  the  Qa;r-o!>fcure. 
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fible;  and -\- Reflex's  where  there  cannot  pofli- 
bly  be  any  at  all. 

Painting  c^nfifts  of  two  principal  Parts,  the     DWifion  of 
one  is  the  Deflgn,  that  is,  the  Figure,  or  Con-  Painring. 
tour,  bounding    Bodies,  and  their  Parts:  The 
other  is  the  Colouring,  comprehending  the  Co- 
lours included  within  the  Contour. 

Deflgning  is  likewife  divided  into  two  Parts :  Divifion  of 
One  whereof  is  the  proportion  of  the  Parts  DcflSninS» 
with  regard  both  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
whole  which  they  Conftitute  :  The  other  is  the 
Attitude,  which  ought  to  be  proper  to  the 
Subject,  and  to  correfpond  with  the  Intention, 
and  the  Sentiments  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Fi- 
gure reprefented. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  confidered  inProport;on  0f 
the  Proportions,  viz..  Juftnefs,  Suitablenefs,  the  Parts, 
and  Motion :  Juftnefs  takes  in  the  Exact 
meafure  of  the  Parts,  confidered,  both  with  re- 
gard to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole.  By 
Suitablenefs,  we  mean  the  Character  proper  to 
each  Perfon,  according  to  its  Age,  State,  and 
Condition  \  lb  that  in  the  fame  Figure  there  be 
not  feen  Parts,  both  of  an  old  Man  and  a  young 
one  j  nor  thofe  of  a  Woman  in  the  Figure  of 
a  Man  ;  nor  in  a  beautiful  Body,  any  other  than 
beautiful  Parts.  Laftly  the  Motion,  which  is. 
nothing  but  the  Attitude  and  Expreffion  of  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Soul,  requires  a  Difpofition 
in  every  Figure,  that  may  exprefs  what  it  is 
doing  •,  and  the  manner  it  wou'd  do  it  in : 
For  it  mn ft  be  obferv'd  that  an  old  Man  nf  ver 
appear  •  with  the  brisknefs  and  vivacity  of  a 


t  Reflex  is  the  Return  or  Rebound  of  the  Light,  bring- 
ing with  it  »  Colour  borrow 'd  from  the  Subject  that  fends 
it  back. 

young 
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young  one,  nor  the  Force  and  Vigour  of  a  Ro- 
bull  one;  that  a  Woman  nevei  have  the  Air 
of  a  Man,  and  in  fhort,  that  whatever  either 
Force  or  Delicacy,  are  fiiown  in  the  Figure,  be 
likewifc  fern  in  its  Motion. 
The  Motion  All  the  Figures  in  a  Painting,  ought  to  be 
and  F.ypreflion  in  an  Attitude  fuitable  to  the  Subj.cl:  they  reprc- 
©f  Figures.  fent }  fo  that  in  viewing  them,  one  may  eafilv 
know  what  they  think,  and  what  they  wou'd 
fay.  To  aiTift  your  Imagination,  in  thus  flut- 
ing the  Attitudes  to  your  Figures,  conlider  atten- 
tively thcGefturesof  Mutes,  who  exprefs  the 
Thoughts  and  Conceptions  of  their  Mind,  by 
the  Motions  of  their  Eyes,  Kands,  and  whole 
Body  :  Nor  mult  you  be  furprized  that  I  fend 
you  ?:oa  Matter  without  a  Tongue,  to  learn  an 
Art  of  which  he  is  Ignorant  himfelf-,  fince  Ex- 
perience makes  it  appear,  that  he  wiil  teach  yoa 
more  by  his  Actions,  than  all  the  World  be- 
fides,  with  their  Words  and  Le&ures.  A  Pain- 
ter therefore,  before  he  fix  his  Attitudes,  {hoifd 
con  fid er  the  Quality  of  thole  who  fpeak,  to* 
gether  with  the  "Nature  of  the  Bufinefs  they 
fpeak  on  *,  in  order  to  apply  the  Example  of  a 
Mute,  which  I  here  propofe,  to  his  Purpofe. 
The  contours  Never  draw  the  Contours  of  your  Figures  in 
never   to   be  any  Colour  different  from  that  of  the  Ground 

too  harm  and  ^y  gre  jn  ,   tjiat    f^  never   mafo   any  obfeure 

apparent.       *  projues  between  the  Figures  and  the  Ground. 


•  Profile,  is  that  which  marks  out  the  Parts,  Members, 
and  Jettings  out.  isfj.  of  {olid  Bodies,  and  is  oppofed  t« 
the  Plan  •,  as  when  wc  fay  the  Profile  of  a  Church,  w« 
mean  the  ReprcfL-ntation  of  its  Height,  Depth,  and 
Length,  toe,  In  Sculprure  it  fignrfies  a  Head  drawn  fide- 
ways,  as  in  Medals,  kfct 
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The  Faait«  in  little  Figures,  are  not  fo  cafiW    A  Fault  ro* 
tfifcerned  as   thofe  in  larger  *    the  ReaP  n   frf*?    eafiJ>  di" 
wh:Jn   is,  that  the  extreme  diminution  of  tBefmaUTWn 
Parts  of  little  Figures,  does  not  allow  us  to  ex-  as  *  large  one 
amine   Pi 'd!y    into  their  Fropo;  tion  :  So  that 
'tis  impoflfiblc  to  determin  wherein  thofe  Parts 
are  defective.     For  inftancc,  if  you  look  at  a 
Man  Three   hundred   Paces  diftant  from  you, 
with  Dcfign  to  examine  the  Features  of  his  Face, 
and  toobferve  whether  he  be  handfome  or  de- 
formed   or  of  ordinary  Appearance }  you  will 
find  that  with  how  much  Earneitnefs  and  At- 
tention foever  you  view  him,  'twill  be  impofli- 
ble  for  you  to  difcover  to  which  Clafs  he  be- 
longs :  The  Reafon  of  which,  is  without  doubt 
owing  to  the  apparent  Diminution  of  the  Part3 
of  the  Object,  occasioned  by  its  great  Diftance 
from  the  Eye.     If  you  doubt  whether  Diftance 
diminifnes  Objects,  you  may  be  eafily  convinced 
by  the  following  Experiment  •,  hold  your  Hand 
st  fome  diftance  from  your  Face,  in  fuch  man- 
ner, as  that  pointing  up  a  Finger,  the  Tip  of 
it  may  correfpond  to  the  Top  cf  the  fame  Per- 
fons  Head,  whom  you  were  before  obferving } 
and  you  will  find  that  your  Finger  does  not  on- 
ly cover  his  Face,  length-wife,    but  likewife  a 
coniidcrablc  part  of  his  Body  ,  an  evident  Proof 
of  the  apparent  Diminution  of  the  Object ! 

The  Painters  are  apt  to  lament  them felves,  why  the  Be* 
and  quarrel  with  their  own  Performances,  be-''vt3'sin  pain- 
caufj  in  copying  from  the  Life,  they  cannot t,ns,  "n,"j* 

i     •     A:  *u      r  t-  j    t,  i-  vcr  be  fo  bold, 

give  their  Figures  the  fame  Force  and  Relievo,  as   thofe  in 
with  which  Images  appear  in  a  Mirrour  ;  urg-  Nature, 
ing  that  they  have  Colours  of  greater  Luftre, 
and  Shadows  much  deeper  than  any  the  Mirrour 
exhibits :,  and  laying  the  whole  blame  of  their 
Failure,  upon  their  own  Ignorance,  or  Unhap- 

pinefs 
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pinels  in  the  Management  of  them  \  but  they 
herein  abufe  themfelvcs,    and  impute  that  to 
their  own  Weaknefs,  which  is  an  Effect  purely 
Isiatnral :  A  painted  Figure  mufr.  of  neceffity  ap- 
pear with  iefs  Relievo,  than   a  Figure  {ken  in  a 
Minour,  (tho'  both  fuperficial )    unlefs  both 
the  one  and  the  other  be  only  viewed  with  a 
fingle  Eye  ;  the  Reafm  is  this :  The  two  Eyes, 
A  /?,  \_Tab.  i.  Fig.  2.j  viewing  the  two  Objects, 
N  M  one  behind  another,  /^cannot  entirely 
intercept  the  Sight  of  N>  the  Bafe  of  the  vifual 
Rays  being  fo  large,  that  the  farther  Object  di- 
icovers  it  felf  beyond  the  firft  ;  but  if  you  only 
make  ufe  of  one  Eye,  as  5,  [Tab.  i.  Fig.  3.]  the 
Object  F  will  intercept  the  whole  Extent  of  Ri 
becaufe  the  Pyramid  of  Vifual  Rays,  ifluing  from 
a  Point,  has  the  fiift  Body  Ffor  its  Bafe ;  by 
which  means  the  fecond^,  of  the  famefize,  is 
entirely  hidden*. 
Several Hiftd-      Tis  atl  univerfal  Fault,  and  vvhich  Painters 
xy-pieces.  ne-  every  day  run  into  in  Painting  the  Fronts  of 
■ver  to  be      Churches  and  Chappels,  that  after  finifhing  fome 
pointed    one   Biftory-Piece,    with  the  Landskip,    Buildings, 
over  another  ^.^  ^ey  g0  on  t0  pajnt  other  Pieces,  over,  and 

Front'  UmC  hy  the  flde  of  the  M>  ftH1  chanSing  the  Per- 
fpettive  Point ,  fo  that  the  fame  Front  fhall  be 
painted  with  feveral  different  Points  of  View, 

»  Leonardo  is  a  little  obfeure  in  this  Chapter,  and  may, 
perhaps  have  been  miftaken  ;  the  Matter,  in  a  few  Words, 
Jccms  to  be  this  :  Every  Painting,  is  a  piece  of  Pcrfpe- 
c^ivc,  and  the  Figures  in  it,  capable  of  appearing  with  as 
much  Relievo,  as  the  natural  Objects  they  reprefent.  But 
the  Figures  in  Painting  are  all  flat,  fo  that  we  cannot 
turn  round  them,  to  view  their  different  Sides  ;  there  be- 
ing properly  but  one  Point  of  View,  from  whence  they 
may  be  well  fcen  •,  whereas  we  lurvey  all  the  fides  of  Natu- 
ral Bodies  j  and  they  always  appear  with  the  Relievo  they 
really  have. 

ha  a 
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than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  \  the 
Point  of  View  in  any  Painting  reprefenting  the 
Eye  of  a  Spectator.  If  you  ask  then,  how  the 
Life  of  any  Saint  divided  into  feveral  Hiftories, 
may  be  painted  on  the  fame  Front  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  you  muft  place  your  firfl:  Plan,  with  its  per- 
fpeclive  Point,  at  fuch  a  height  as  may  be  the 
molt  fnitable  to  thofe  who  are  to  view  it  below; 
reprefenting  your  principnlHiftory  in  large,  up- 
on this  firfl:  Plan,  and  ftill  diminidiing  the  Fi- 
gures and  Buildings  for  the  reft  of  your  Subject, 
according  to  the  different  Situations  they  ar© 
placed  in.  In  the  reft  of  the  Front  towards  the 
Top,  you  may  paint  Landskips,  with  Trees, 
proportionate  to  the  Figures,  or  Angels,  if  the 
Hiftory  require  it,  or  Birds,  or  barely  the 
Heavens  with  Clouds  and  the  like  Incidents* 
Without  this  Conduct,  'twill  be  much  better  for 
you  to  let  thefe  forts  of  Paintings  alone-,  for 
your  whole  Work  will  be  falfe,  and  contrary  to 
the  Rules  of  Opticks. 

The  Figures  illuminated  with  fome  particular  TIie  LiSht  «* 
Light,  fhow  a  greater  Relievo,   than  thofe  en-  Jhlecahr  F^"f " 
light'ned  with  an  univerfal  one.     For  a  parti- thegreateft 
cular  Light  produces  Reflex's,  which  loofen  the  **/«*:», 
Figures  from  the  Ground  of  the  Painting.  Thefe 
Reflex's  rife  from  the  Lights  of  fome  Figures, 
and  Rebound  upon  the  Shadows  of  thofe  oppo- 
iite  to  them,  giving  them  a  faint  Light.     A  Fi- 
gure however,  expofed   to  a  particular  Light, 
in  fome  vaft  obfeure  Place,  receives  no  Reflex  ; 
fo  that  there  are  no  Parts  of  it  to  be  feen,  but 
what  arc  cnlightned  :  But  this  is  never  ufed, 
excepting  in  Night-Pieces,  where  the  Light  muft 
be  very  dim  and  particular. 

The  Contours  of  Figures  difcover  more  Skill  in  Greater  varlc. 
DeCmriw,  than  the  Lights  and  Shadows :  The  J*  ,n  the„ 

E  firftL,Shtsof 
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Shadows  of    firft  requires  the  grcateft  frrens;th  of  Thought, 
Figures,  thanancj  thc  iarter  the  greater  Extent  and  Compafs-, 

in  their  Con-    -r-.   _     .,        .,        ,  r        ,  *      .  V 

tours,  *  r   tne  Members  are  confined  to  a  certain 

Number  of  Motions-,    but  the  Proje&ions  of 
Shadows,  the  Qualities  of  Light,  their  Degra- 
dations, &c.  are  infinite. 
The  Mufles     Take  Notes  of   the  Mufcles  and  Tendon?,. 
ufed  jn  the  fc.  which  in  different  Attitudes,  and  different  Mo- 
vcral  Motions  tions  are  either  difcovered  or  hidden  in  each 
of  the  Body,  Member,  or  at  lcaft,  that  are  neither  the  one 
k°  a"  k  cmem'  nor  tne  other:  And  remember  that  this  is  a 
Painte/  *      Ruty  °f  great'  importance  to  Painters  and  Sta- 
tuaries, whofe  Profefiion  obliges  them  to  Un- 
derftand    the    Mufcles,   their  Functions    and 
Ufes.    But  further,  you  mult  make  thefe  Re- 
marks on  the  Human  Body,  in  all  its  Stages, 
from  Infancy  to  Old  Age  ;  obferving  the  Chan- 
ges each  Member  is  liable  to  \  for  lnftance,  iir 
growing  fatter  or  leaner,  &c. 
A  Remark         In  Actions    purely  Natural,  which  we  per- 
upon  Em  reifi- form  without  Reflection,  but  which  at  the  fame 
on.  and  Atarjjjjj^  fprjng  from  a  ftrong  Inclination,  a  Pain- 

tud"'  ter  fhou'd  obferve  what  are  the  fir  ft  Effects  dif- 

covering  themfelvcs  in    the  Body  •,  and  make 
Sketches  of  what  he  Remarks  in  this  kind}  for 
by  means  of  thefe,  he  will  be  enabled  on  occafi- 
on,  to  place  a  Body  in  the  fame  Attitude ;  from 
whence  he  may  gather,  what  Parts  are  concer- 
ned in  the  Action  he  wou'd  reprefent. 
Painting  only     Painting  fhou'd  only  be  vievv'd  from  one  fin- 
to  be  viewed  gle  Place,  as  may  be  obfeiVd  from  the  follow- 
fromfome      jng  Example.     If  }ou  wou'd  reprefent  a  round 
fingie  Place.    govvj  jn  any  high  Place,  you  mn ft  give  your  Fi- 
gure an  Oval  Contour ,  retreating  backwards  till 
t  fuch  time  as  it  appear  round. 
A  Remark  up-     When  in  deligning  after  any  Body,  you  find 
on  shadows,  your  felf  unable  precifely  to  determine  how  far 
•  "  thc 
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the  Shadows  reach  •,  Be  fure  to  leave  them  Un> 
finifhed  in  your  Painting :  By  this  Ingenuous 
piece  of  Negligence,  you  wpl  ;:t  once  fhow  your 
own  Mod  eft  v,  and  the  Itriclnefs  wherewith 
you  imitate  Nature. 

Children  that  are  to  be  reprefented  fitting,  How  to  re* 
mult  fhow  very  quick  Motions,  and  even  Con-  p"ffJr  litt^ 
torfionsof  Body;  on  the  contrary,  if  they  bechlldren* 
{landing,  they    fhou'd    appear    timorous    and 
Fearful. 

To  reprefent  an  old  Man  {landing,  you  rhuftHow  to  t& 
give  him  a  dull  Indolent  Attitude,  with  flow  prefent  old 
Motions,  his  Knees  a  little  bent,  his  Feet  ftrad-Men° 
ling,  his  Back  crooked,  his  Head  Trooping  for- 
wards, and  his  Arms  rather  folded,  than  fpread 
out  too  wide. 

Old  Women  fhou'd  appear  eager  and  pafti-  How  to  re* 
onate,  fiery  and  outragious  as  Furies :  but  this  p^nt  old 
Charader  ought  to  be  exprefled  in  the  Air  of Wome!U 
the  Face,  and  the   Agitation  of  the  Arms,  ra- 
ther than  in  the  Motions  of  the  Feet. 

Women  mufl  appear  very  modeft  and  refer- How  to  re» 
ved  in  their   Air,  their  Knees  clofe  together,  prefent  Wc- 
their  Arms  a  crofs,  or  folded  over  the  Stomach, mcn* 
the  Head  gracefully  bowing,  and  a  little  incli- 
ned on  one  tide. 

A  thing  wholly  devoid  of  Light,  is  nothing  Hov  to  paIrtfS 
but  Darknefs :  Now  the  Night  being  of  this  a  Night-piece. 
Nature,  to  make  any  Nocturnal  Reprefenta- 
tion,  you  mufl  take  care  that  there  be  a  large 
Fire,  to  illumine  your  Objects  ;  in  the  conduct 
of  which,  you  muft  obferve  the  following 
Rules  :  Thofe  things  that  3re  neareft  the  Fire, 
mufl  be  the  moft  tinged  with  its  Colour,  it  be- 
ing a  Natural  Property  of  Bodies,  that  the 
nearer  they  are  to  any  Object,  the  more  they 
receive  of  its  Light,  and  the  more  they  partake 
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of  Us  Colour;  and  as  the  Fire  app^rs  of  a  Red 
Gofoar,  every  thing,  iiin mined  by  it,  mnit  like- 
wife  be  fecxi  of  a  Rcddifh  cad  \  this  Rednefs 
always  growing  weaker,  and  partaking  more 
of  the  btacknefs  of  the  Night,  in  proportion 
as  the  Ohjeds  are  fertther  removed  from  the 
Fire.  As  to  the  Figures,  obferve  that  thofe 
between  you  and  the  Fire,  do  not  appear  in 
the  leaft  illumined  by  it ;  for  on  the  fide  that 
yon  view  them,  they  are  only  tinged  with  the 
obfeurity  of  the  Night,  there  being  no  pofli- 
bility  of  their  receiving  any  thing  from  the 
brightnefs  of  the  Fire :  the  Figures  on  either  fide 
ifrou'd  appear  half  Red  and  half  Black  •,  and 
thofe  feen  beyond  the  Fire,  mult  be  all  illumi- 
ned with  a  Red  Light,  upon  a  Black  Ground.. 
As  to  the  Attitudes,  fuch  Figures  as  are  nearelt 
the  Fire,  fhou'd  hold  their  Hand*  before  their 
Faces,  and  Screen  themfelves  from  the  fcor- 
ching  heat  of  the  Fire  with  the  Skirts  of  their 
Cloaths-,  turning  their  Faces  the  other  way, 
as  if  they  were  about  to  fly  from  it :  Thofe 
that  are  further  from  the  Fire,  fhou'd  likewife 
appear dazled  with  the  Flame-  covering  their 
Eyes  with  their  Hands,  to  fhelter  them  from 
the  too  powerful  Light. 
H  w  to  re-  ^  You  won'd  Teprcfeiit  a  Tempefr,  confider 
pr^nt°are"  attentively  its  efrefts.  A  high  Wind  .either 
Tempcft.  upon  Sea  or  Land,  forces  up  every  thing  it 
meets  with  if  not  fleadily  fixed,  toifes  it  con- 
fufedly,  and  whirls  it  away.  In  Painting  a 
Tempefr.  therefore,  you  muft  rcprefent  the 
Clouds  driven  impetuoufly  by  the  Wind,  and 
claming  againft  each  other  -,  the  Air  filled  with 
Dull:  and  Sand,  fvvept  from  the  Shores,  and 
gathered  into  Eddies }  Leaves  and  even  Bran- 
ches of  Trees,  difoidcrly   blended  with  other 

light 
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Light  Bodies,  and  hnrfd  with  rapidity  over  tlie 
whole  Region ;  Herbs  beaten  dole  to  the 
Ground  ;  fome  Trees  torn  up,  their  Roots  in 
the  Air,  others  giving  way  to  the  Wind,  their 
Boughs  broken,  or  bent  contrary  to  their  na- 
tural Pofture,  their  Leaves  ruffled,  and  folded 
in  different  manners  \  Men  overtimed,  incum- 
bered in  their  Cioaths,  covered  with  Duft, 
and  fcarce  to  be  known,  others  who  keep  upon 
their  Feet  appearing  behind  ibme  Tree,  and 
clinging  clofe  round  it,  left  the  Storm  fhou'd 
tranfport  them  •,  others  covering  their  Eyes 
with  their  Hands,  for  fear  of  being  blinded  by 
the  Duft,  bending  towards  the  Earth,  with 
their  Drapery  irregularly  fluttering  in  the  Air, 
or  even  flying  from  them  in  the  Wind.  If  the 
Storm  be  reprefented  at  Sea,  the  Waves  darn- 
ing againft  each  other  mu ft  cover  it  with  Froth, 
v.  hich  being  rais'd  up  by  the  Wind,  may  fill  the 
Air  as  with  a  thick  Cloud ;  Veflels  appearing 
in  the  middle  of  the  Water,  muft  difcover 
Sailers  holding  the  ends  of  broken  Ropes,  mat- 
tered Sails  wildly  floating,  and  torn  Malls  tum- 
bled upon  the  Deck  *,  others  may  be  reprefen- 
ted upon  the  Point  of  Ship-wreck,  the  Waves 
breaking  in,  the  Mariners  (hrieking  and  laying 
hold  of  the  remaining  Wrecks  \o{  the  Veflel. 
One  may  further  feign  the  Air  full  of  Clouds, 
impctuoufly  driven  by  the  Winds,  ftop'd  and 
repuls'd  by  the  Mountain-Tops,  and  having 
recollected  themfelves,  incompaiTing  them  like 
Waves  broken  againft  a  Rock }  the  Day  at  the 
fame  time  appearing  dark  and  ovcrfhadowed 
with  Duft,  Rain,  and  thick  Clouds. 

In  the  firft  place  you  muft  Paint  the  Smoke  How  to   re- 
of   Artillery,  confufedly   mingled  in  the  Air,  prefent  a  Bat- 
with  the  Duft  arifing  from  the  Horfes  Feet.tIe- 
E  3  In 
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In  expreffing  this  mixture  obfenre  the  follow- 
ing Rules.  Tho'  Duft,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme 
lightnefs,  does  eafily  mount  into  the  Air,  yet 
has  it  the  common  afc&ion  of  all  natural  Bo'dies 
I  mean  Gravity,  by  which  it  returns  of  it  felt 
towards  the  Earth-,  none  but  the  fineft  and 
moft  fubtle  Parts  of  it  continuing  to  float  in  the 
Air  :  it  muft  be  Painted  therefore  of  a  very  thin 
weak  Colour,  and  not  much  unlike  to  that  of 
Air*,  the  Smoke  which  mingles  it  felf  with  the 
Air  and  Duft,  being  mounted  to  a  certain  Pitch 
will  appear  like  dark  Clouds  \  in  the  more  ele- 
vated Parts,  it  will  be  much  more  vifiblethan, 
the  Duft,  and  will  appear  of  a  Colour  fomewhat 
Azure  andBtoeiflij  the  Duft  always  retaining 
its  natural  Colour.  *  This  mixture  of  Air 
Puft,  and  Strike,  will  appear  much  brighter 
on  the  fide  whence  the  Light  comes,  than  on  the 
oppofite  one.  The  deeper  the  Combatants 
are  fink  in  this  Cloud,  the  lefs  vifiblethey  wilj 
he,  #  and  the  kfs  differed  there  will  be  between 
their  Lights  and  Sh.dows.  The  Faces,  Per- 
fons,  Airs,  Arms,  ana  everything  about  them, 
muft  be  Painted  of  a  Fiery  Red  Colour,  this 
Rednefs  always  diminifhing  as  it  is  further  re- 
moved from  its  Origin,  and  at  laft  lofing  it  felf 
intirely.  The  Figures  far  diftant,  between  you 
andthe  Light,  muft  appear  dark,  upon  a  light 

•  The  Authors  Woj  ds  are,  dalla  parts  cbe  viene  il  Lume 
pctnkqufla  Miftiane  d*  Aria,  fume,  Iff  Poivere,  motto  plU  /«. 
tida  cbe  dalla  oppnfita  parte.  Which  the  French  Tranflator 
has  taken  the  Liberty  to  alter,  turning  thera  thus,  de  Me- 
lange d'Air,  de  Fumee,  Iff-  de  Pouffiere,  fira  '  beaueoup  plus 
clan  fur  lc  b^t  que  vers  le  bas,  i.  e.  This  mixture  of  Air, 
Smoke  anu  D.ift,  will  be  much  clearer  at  the  top,  than. 
£owards  the  bottom.  One  of  thefc  two  Mcanincs,  we 
no?i,  cannot  fail  to  pleafc  the  Reader. 

Gronnd, 
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Ground,  their  Legs  being  always  the  leaffc  dis- 
tinct and  v'ilble^  becaufe  the  nearer  the  Earth, 
the  thicker  and  grofTer  is  the  Dnft.  If  you  re- 
prefent  any  Horfemen  out  of  the  main  Battle, 
remember  to  raife  a  little  Cloud  of  Dull  behind 
each  of  them,  at  the  diftance  of  each  ftretchof 
•the  Horfe  j  taking  care  that  they  weaken  and 
drfappear,  as  they  become  further  removed 
from  the  Horfe  that-rais'd  them  ,  and  obferving 
that  thofe  which  are  the  fartheft  diitanr,  be  the 
fhigheft,  fpread  the  wideft,  and  the  rhinneft ; 
and  tliofe  nearer  the  loweft,  denfett,  and  moft 
lenfible.  The  Air  muft  appear  full  of  trains  of 
-Fire,  darting  like  Lightning,  fome  upwards 
.ib me  down,  and  others  in  a  level  with  the  Earth. 
The  Balk  difcharged  from  Fire  Arms,  muft: 
■leave  a  train  of  Smoke  behind  them  •,  and  the 
Front  Figures  mult  appear  cover'd  with  Dult*, 
efpecially  their  Eye-brows,  and  other  Parts  apt 
to  retain  it :  The  Conquerors  muft  be  reprefen- 
ted  running,  with  their  Hair  fcatter'd  abroad, 
and  both  that,  and  their  Draperies  blown  about 
by  the  Wind  j  their  Faces  frowning,  their  Eye- 
brows fweird,  and  drawn  near  one  another.; 
■their  Members  muft  make  a  *  ContraB  a 
mong  them,  fo  that  if  the  right  Foot  ftep 
the  foremoft,  the  left  Arm  .mult  be  advan- 
ced the  fur  theft.  If  you  reprefent  any  one  fal- 
len, let  the  Blood  trickling  from  his  Wound, 
Itain  the  Dult ;  and  let  the  wet  Earth  all  around 
be  mark'd  with  t'ne  Pootfteps  of  Men  and  Hor. 
fes :  You    may   likewife    Paint  the  Figures  of 

*  Contrafc,  ligmlics  Quarrel  or  Opposition  ;  and  is  ufed 
to  denote  the  different  Afpecfts,  and  Petitions,  either  of 
the  Partsof  a  Figure,  as  in  the  Place  here  refer'd  to  ;  or 
of  the  Figures  forming  a  Group,  or  Aliemblage;  as  for 
inftancc.  when  one  Figure  Ihows  it  i'elf  fide-ways,  another 
tull  before  you,  a  third  on  the  other  ilde,  \?c.  they    make 

a  Contrail.  £  a,  Horfes, 
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Horfes,  dragging  and  tearing  rheir  dead  Matt- 
ers hanging  in  the  Stirrups,  and  finearing  the 
Ground  they  pafs  over  with  Blood  :  The  van- 
quifh'd  muft  appear  pale,  and  aftonifhed,  their 
Eye-brows  high,  their  Foreheads  full  of  wrink- 
les, their  Noftrils  fhnink  into  an  Arch,  and  fur- 
row'd  from  the  tip  of  the  Nofe,  to  the  Eyes  \ 
their  Mouths  gaping,  their  Lips  turn'd  back, 
difcovering  the  Teeth  unclench'd,  and  in  a  Pos- 
ture of  fhrieking  and  lamentation.  Let  fome 
one  lying  wounded  on  the  Ground,  with  terror 
and  amazement  in  his  looks,  hold  one  Hand  be- 
fore his  Eyes,  the  Palm  towards  the  Enemy  \ 
with  the  other  fix'd  on  the  Earth,  fupport- 
ing  his  Body  :  You  may  fhow  fome  turning  their 
Backs,  and  flying  with  open  Mouths :  the 
Field  of  Battle  muft  be  covered  with  Arms  of 
all  forts,  trampled  under  Foot  by  the  Comba- 
tants}  fhatter'd  Helms,  Bucklers,  broken 
Swords,  fhiver'd  Lances,  and  the  like :  Among 
the  Slain  may  appear  fome  half  covered  with 
Dull,  and  broken  Weapons^  others  as  it  were 
quite  buried  under  them :  Streams  of  Blood 
muft  be  feen  liming  from  the  wounded,  and 
flowing  into  the  Duft ,  and  this  mixture  of 
Blood  and  Duft,  muft  cover  the  Earth  with  a 
Purple  Mire.  Some  may  be  reprefented  in  the 
Pangs  of  Death,  grinding  their  Teeth,  rolling 
their  Eyes,  clenching  their  Fifts,  and  making 
feveral  Contorfions  of  Body,  Arms,  and  Legs : 
another  may  be  ieen  difarmed,  and  thrown 
down  by  his  Enemy,  yet  ftill  defending  himfelf 
with  his  Teeth  and  Nails.  A  Horfe"  may  be 
fhown  broken  loofe,  and  running  through  the 
Enemy,  with  his  Main  difpers'd,  and  floating  in 
the  Wind,  beating  down  all  he  meets  with: 
Some  one  wounded,  may  be  fcen  tumbling  to 

"the 
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the  Ground,  and  covering  himfelf  with  his 
Buckler  \  his  Antagonift  at  the  fame  time  {loop- 
ing over  him  to  take  away  his  Life  :  There  may 
be  likewife  reprcfented  a  whole  croud  of  Men, 
confufedly  fpread  under  a  dead  Horfe  :  Some  of 
the  Conquerors  may  be  fhown  retiring  out  of 
Battle,  wiping  their  Eyes  clamm'd  up  with  Duft, 
and  their  Cheeks  fmear'd  with  Filth,  form'd 
out  of  Sweat  and  Tears  which  the  Duft  had 
made  to  trickle  from  their  Eves  :  You  may 
likewife  rcprefent  Squadrons  advancing  to  fuc- 
cour  their  Fellows,  full  of  hope,  mix'd  with 
circumfpeclion  -,  their  Eye-brows  drawn  up  on 
high,fhadowing  their  Faces  with  their  Hands,the 
better  to  difcern  the  Enemy  through  the  Duft, 
and  attentively  waiting  the  commands  of  their 
Leader.  TheGeneral  muftbe  feen  with  his  Trun- 
cheon in  his  Hand, ranging  hisTroops,and  poin- 
ting out,  what  way  each  Battalion  is  to  move  : 
A  River  may  be  reprefented,  and  Horfemen 
feen  plunging  through  it,  darning  the  Water 
all  around  them,  and  raifing  a  Froth  where  ever 
they  pafs.  Nothing  in  fine  muft  be  feen  through- 
out the  whole  Field  of  Battle,  but  what  is  full 
of  Horror,  Blood,  and  Carnage. 

We  all  allow  the  Air  to  be  much  grofler  and  H°w  to  re- 
more  denfe  in  fome  Places  than  in  others  •,  and  Prefent  re- 
that  in  proportion,  as  it  is  higher  from  tne  motc  obJe<^s-' 
Earth,  it  is  more  fubtil,  pure,  and  tranfparent : 
for  this  Reafon  high  Objects  feen  at  a  good  Di- 
ftance,  do  not  (how  their  under  Parts,  lb  clear- 
ly as  the  upper ;  the  Vifual  Rays  by  means  of 
which  we  view  the  former,  travelling  through  a 
long  track  of  thick  foggy  Air  •,  whereas  the 
Rays,  by  which  we  fee  the  latter,  tho'  on  the 
fide  of  the  Eye,  they  begin  in  a  grofs  Air  --,  yet 

do 
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do  they  terminate  in  a  much  purer,  and  refined 
Air  on  the  fide  of  the  Object :  So  that  in  Pro- 
portion, as  they  remove  farther  from  the  Eye, 
they  become  ftill  finer ,  paffing  continually  out 
of  a  pure  Air,  into  a  Purer.  In  painting  Land- 
skips,  therefore,  a  Painter  muft  obferve  to 
make  his  Mountain-tops  clearer  than  the  bot- 
toms *,  and  even  his  Hillocks  rifing  over  one  an- 
other, muft  appear  conformable  to  this  Rule  : 
the  farther  they  are  removed,  the  clearer  al- 
was  muft:  their  Tops  be  feen  \  and  the  higher 
thev  are  raifed,  the  more  vifible  and  diftinct 
muft  their  Forms,  and  different  Colours  difco- 
yer  themfelves. 
_,,  That  part  of  the  Air  near  our  Earth,  being 

Pam  of  the  Fr°fl^t  than  that  at  a  greater  Diftance,  of  con- 
Air  brighter  fequence  it  muft  receive  and  reflect  a  greater 
than  the  up-  fhare  of  Light :  This  you  may  obferve  by  look- 
er* ing  towards  the  Weft,  when  the  Sun  is  rifing  : 
for  you  will  fee  a  confiderable  Brightnefs  in  that 
quarter,  before  any  Appearance  of  Light  be 
difcoverable  over  your  Head.  In  painting  a 
Landskip,  therefore,  where  the  Sight  is  fnppo- 
fed  to  be  bounded  with  a  large  Plain,  the  Hea- 
vens muft  be  reprefented  brighter,^  proportion, 
as  they  appear  near  the  Earth  •,  the  lower  Part, 
at  the  fame  time,  being  leen  whiter  and  more 
lucid  than  the  higher,  in  the  fame  proportion  •, 
becaufe  the  Rays  of  Light  reflected  from  the  for- 
mer, pafs  through  a  larger  Track  of  Grois, 
white  Air  than  thofe  from  the  latter,  and  of 
Confequence  muft  be  more  tinged,  with  the 
whitenefs  thereof.  But  in  looking  towards  the 
Eaft,  when  the  Sun  rifes,  the  Air  appears  more 
obfeure,  in  proportion  as  it  is  lower  \  the  Sun- 
beams being  fcarce  able  to  make  their  way  thro' 
theGrofs,  Vapoury  Air,  of  the  lower  Regions. 

The 
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The  Figures  of  any  Body  will  appear  loofenMH™  to  give 
from  the  Painting,   and  (tending  out  witn^  a  ^at  Relievo; 
great  .Xel'.rvo,    when  the  Ground  they  are  pain- and  make 
ted  on  is  diverfified  with  bright  and  obfeure  Co- them  appear 
lours-,  the  sreateft  variety  pofllble  appearing ftanding  out 
about  the  Contours  of  the  Figures:  Rut  it  mull:  £om  the 
be  obferved  in  diftributing  thefe  Colours,  that  aj^' thC 
due  regard  be  had  to  their  Degradation,  that  is, 
to  the~Diminution  of  brightnefs  in  the  white, 
and  of  Obfcurity  in  t^e  D  ;rk  ones. 

In  reprefenting  Obi  &s   after  their  natural  OF  reprcrent. 
bignefs,  it  mull  be  obferved  that  the  front  Fi  ing  objects  ia 
gures  in  Pieces  of  M'nlature,  be  equally  finifh'd  their  natural 
anddiftinft,  with  the  larger  Ones  in  Painting  :  biSnefs- 
But  then  the  Figures  in  Miniature,  being  frnall, 
mull  be  viewed  very  near,  and  thofc  of  Painting 
at  a  much  greater  Diftance  •,  by  which  means, 
how  different  foever  they  may  be  in  their  real 
Dimenfions,  they  ought  to  appear  of  the  fame 
bignefs ,  The  Eye,  in  that  Cafe,  viewing  them, 
under  equal  Angles,  as  may  be  rhus  demonftra- 
ted  :  Let  B  C  be  a  Painti  lg,  [Tab.  i.  Eg.  4-3  A 
the  Eye,  and  D  E  a  Glafs   through  which  the 
Species  of  B  C  pafs  to  the  Eye  •,  i  fay  that  the 
Eye  A  remaining  ftYd,  the  Image  of  the  Paint- 
ing BC,  thrown  upon  the  Glafs  D  £,  will  be 
fmaller  than  the  Painting,  in  proportion  as  the 
Glafs  is  nearer  to  the  Eye,  and  will  be  equally 
finilhd  and  diftinft  with  the  Painting  it  felf; 
becaufe  it  perfectly  reprefents  the  Painting  at 
that  diftance  :  But  if  you  wou'd  make  a  Copy  of 
i?Cupon  D  E  •,  in  that  Cafe,  the  Painting,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  Diftance,  appearing  indiftin<ft,  the  Fi- 
gure you  make  from  it,muft  not  be  equally  finifh- 
cd  and  diftinft  with  the  Painting  •,  tho',  at  the 
fame  time  it  mult  be  more  diftindt  than  another 
Figure  M  N9  made  upon  the  Glafs  F  G :  For  if 

the 
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the  Figure  P0,  were  as  much  finifhed  as  BC7 

the  Perfpedtive  of  the  former  wou'd  be  falfe  -7 

fince,  tho'  with  regard  to  the  Diminution  of  the 

Figure,  it  woifd  be  right,  B  C,  being  reduced 

to  the  Extent  P  0,  yet  wou'd  it  be  "too  much 

finifhed  for  its  Diltance :  So  that  by  finifhing  P 

0,  as  much  as  B  C,  BC  will  appear  at  the  near- 

nefs  of  P  0,   and  by  diminilhing  BC  to  the 

Compafs  POjPOy  will  appear  at  the  diltance  BC. 

What  Figures     Things  that  are  near,  and  that  are  reprefen- 

to  be  the  moft  ted  in  the  front  of  a  Painting,    mult   appear 

fini&ed.         more  diftinct  and  finifhed  than  thofe  fuppofed  to 

be  feen  at  a  diltance. 

Take  Care  that  the  Colours  of  your  Fi- 
gures be  fo  matched,  as  that  they  may  give  a 
Grace  to  each  other,  and  when  you  make  any^ 
one  ferve  as  a  Ground  to  another,  let  it  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  not 
appear  joyn'd  or  faftcn'd  together,  even  though 
they  be  both  of  the  fame  kind  \  but  obferving  to 
make  their  Telnte  or  Lultre  ftronger  or  weaker, 
in  proportion  to  the  Dillance,  and  to  the  grofi- 
nefsof  the  Air,  interpofed  between  them  :  and 
by  the  lame  Rule,  proportioning  their  Contours  i 
making  them  more  or  lefs  bold  and  diftinct  as 
the  Figures  are  nearer,  or  farther  removed. 
What  Light  The  Light,  ltriking  on  the  Faces  of  Perfons 
fets  Faces  off  placed  between  dark  Walls,  makes  them  appear 
with  the  moft  very  graceful,  and  with  a  great  Relievo;  eipe- 
Advantage.  cja]]y  jf  th.e  Light  comes  on  them,  from  on  high : 
The  Realbn  of  this  Relievo  is,  becaufe  the  moft 
forward  and  advane'd  Parts  of  thefe  Faces,  are 
illuminated  with  the  univerfal  Light  of  the  Air 
before  them,  fo  that  the  Parts  thus  enlightcn'd 
have  Shadows  that  are  almolt  infenfible-,  the 
parts  farther  removed,  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
lhadovyed  by  the  Obfcuriry  of  the  Walls,  and 

receiv- 
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receiving  {till  more  of  this  Shadow,  as  they  are 
farther  removed  from  the  advanced  Parts,  and 
deeper  involv'd  in  the  Shade.  Obferve  farther, 
that  the  Light,  coming  from  on  high,does  not  il- 
luminate all  Parts  of  the  Face,  but  that  fome 
are  skreened  by  the  Relievo  of  others }  as  the 
Eye-brows  keep  the  Light  from  the  hollow  of 
the  Eye,  the  Nofe  from  part  of  the  Mouth, 
and  the  Chin  from  the  Throat. 

Reflexh  of  Light,  proceed  from  clear  tranfpa-    of  the  Re; 
rent  Bodies,  whofe  Surfaces  are  polifhed  and  verberation 
moderately  denfe  ;  For  a  Ray  of  Light  ftriking°r.  *«&«'»< 
upon  one  of  thefe  Bodies,  rebounds  like  a  Ball,    1S  c* 
and  refiecls  upon  the  firit  Body  that  appears  its 
Courfe. 

The  Surfaces  of  Denfe  Bodies  are  incompafs'd  ^a"*  £t  c" 
with  Lights  and  Shadows  of  very  different  ^3^^. 
Qualities.  Of  Lights  there  are  two  kinds ;  the 
one  Original,  the  other  borrowed  :  Original 
Light,  is  that  inherent  in  any  Body,  and  which 
it  does  not  receive  from  any  other ,  as  Fire,  the 
Sun,  and  even  the  Air,  which  laft,  however, 
though  it  be  well  ftored  with  Light,  yet  does 
it  in  effect  receive  it  all  from  the  Sun  :  Bor- 
rowd  Light,  is  reflected  Light }  that  which  a  Bo- 
dy has  not  in  it  felf,  but  receives  from  another. 
To  come  to  the  Purpofc  then  j  There  can  be  no 
Reflex  of  Light  from  that  lide  of  a  Body  on  which 
it  is  fhadow'd  ;  that  is,  from  that  fide  turn'd  to- 
wards any  dark  Body,  or  Place,  as  Thickets, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbs,  and  the  like }  For 
though  each  Leaf  and  Branch,  receives  the 
Light  towards  which  it  is  turned,  yet  does  the 
great  Quantity  of  Leaves  and  Branches,  form 
an  Opake  Body,  which  the  Light  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

Reflex's 
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Of  Reflex's,        Reflex's  will  partake  more  or  lefsof  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Objeft  on  which  they  are  produced* 
and  of  the  Colour  of  that  which  produced  them, 
as  the  Objcft  that  receives  them,  has  a  more  or 
lefs  polifh'd  Surface,  than  that  which  produces 
them. 
Of  Reflex's        If  the  Light  illumining  any  Body  be  reflect- 
thrown  uponed  upon  the  Shadows  incompuffing  it,  the  Re- 
Shadows.       flex's  formed  thereby,  will  alleviate,  or  enligh- 
ten  the  Shadows,  in  Proportion  as  their  Light 
is  ftronger  or  weaker,  and  as  they  arc  nearer  of 
more  Remote  from  the  Body  whence  the  Light 
proceeds.     This  Obfervation  is  made  Tjfe  of  by 
lbme,  and  as  much  defpifcd  by  Others  :  The 
Painters    have    even   divided    themf-lves   into 
Factions  about  it,  each  Expoiing  and  Ridiculing 
the  other.     If  you  would  keep  a  j'ift  Mean, 
and  fecure  your  felf  from  the  Cenfure  of  cither 
Party,  make  the  proper  ufe  of  both  Opinions : 
Obferving   never    to  make  any    Rcfltx'Sy    but 
where  the  Neceflity  of  thofe  Reflex's,  and  their 
Colours  maybe  evident-,  nor  ever  omitting  to 
make  them,  but  where  the  Reafon  of  fuch  O- 
miflion,  may  be  eafily  perctiv'd  by  every  one. 
Where  Re-        The  Reflex's  of  Light  are  more  or  lefs  bright, 
flex's  appear  that  is,  they  are  more  or  lefs  apparent,  in  pro- 
4he  mo^,and  portion  as  the  Ground  on  which  they  are  feen, 
kafk?  *  C      is  more  or  lefs  obfeure.    When  the  Ground  is 
darker  than  the  Reflex,    the  latter  will  appear 
ilrong  and  fenllbk,    the  foimer   fuving  as  a 
Foil  to  it :  fo  where  the  Reflex  is  found  on  a 
Ground  brighter  than  it  felf,  it  nuift  of  Courfe 
appear  the  more  Dim,  by  reafon  ot  the  White- 
nefs  furrounding  it,  becoming,  by  this  means  al- 
moft  Imperceptible. 
•  ReflSTtSi.    The  ^/^  will  be  the  moft  blight  and  vivid, 
be  ihe  bright- ^n  that  part  which  receives  its  light  between 
sft.  the 
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tfie  moft  equal  Angles ;  for  Example,  fuppofe  N 
*he  Center  of  Light  C  Tab.  i.  Fig.  5.  ]  and  A  B 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  Body  ABCFE  D, 
from  whence  the  Light  is  reflected  all  around 
the  fhadow'd  Concavity  of  the  fame  Body  ;  fup- 
pofe likewife,  the  Light  reflected  on  E  to  have 
been  tranfmitted  between  equal  Angles,  or  An- 
gles nearly  fo  :  In  this  Cafe  the  Riflex  E  will  not 
have  Angles  fo  equal  at  the  bafe,  as  the  Reflex 
F't  as  may  beeafily  feen  from  the  great  inequa- 
lity between  the  Angles  E  A  B  and  E  BA: 
Thus  the  Point  F  will  receive  more  Light  than 
the  Point  £,  and  the  Reflex  F  will  be  brighter 
than  the  Reflex  E,  fince,  though  the  Angles  Fand 
E  have  the  fame  bafe,  yet  the  Angles  oppofite 
to  the  Point  F,  approach  nearer  to  an  equality, 
than  thofe  oppofite  to  the  Point  E.  Further, 
the  Point  F,  by  the  Rules  of  Perfpeclive,  mult 
be  more  enlightned  than  the  Point  £,  becaufe 
k  is  nearer  the  Luminous  Body  A  B,  whence 
they  receive  their  Light. 

The  Reflex's  of  a  *  Carnation,  receiving  their  of  the  Co* 
Light  from  fome  other  Carnation,  will  be  of  a  lour  refleded 
redder  more  vivid  and  more  Vermilion  Colour  from  Flcil*» 
than  any  other  Part  of  the  Body  :  The  Reafon 
is,  becaufe  the  Surface  of  any  Opake  Body  par- 
takes more  of  the  Colour  of  the  Body  from 
whence  it  has  its  light,  as  that  Body  is  nearer  it, 
and  lefs  as  it  is  further  removed  :  It  likewife 
participates  more  or  lefs  of  it,  as  the  Opake 
Body  is  greater  or  fmaller  ;  becaufe  being  large, 
it  intercepts  the  Species  of  the  adjacent  Bodies, 
and  prevents  them  from  mingling  their  Colours 

*  By  Carnation  is  fometimes  meant  barely  a  Colour  ;  at 
Ather  times  it  fignifies  a  naked  Pare  of  a  Figure,  uncover- 
ed with  the  Drapery.  . 

with 
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with  its  own  j  which,  were  it  final],  wou'd  in- 
fallibly be  the  cafe.  Sometimes,  however,  it  hap- 
pens that  a  Reflex  partakes  more  of  the  Colour 
of  a  fmall  Body,  that  is  near  it,  than  of  a  larger 
more  remote;  the  effects  of  the  latter  being 
render'd  lefs  fenfible,  by  reafon  of  its  di  fiance. 
Where  Re-  Of  all  Reflex's,  that  which  is  feen  on  the 
flex's  are  the darkeft  Ground^uft  appear  the  boldcft  and  molt 
moft  fenfible.  fenfible ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  appear^ 
on  the  brighteft  Ground  the  dimmeft  arid  lea  ft 
diftinet :  this  arifes  from  the  Contract  between 
things  of  different  Obfcurities  •,  the  lealt  obfenre 
ofthefe  ferving  to  lot  off  the  others  with  the 
greater  Luftre,  and  the  brighter  to  render  the 
others  ftill  darker  and  lefs  perceptible :  tuft 
like  two  things  of  unequal  whitenefs,  which 
when  oppofed  "to  each  other,  the  whiten:  cafts  a 
dimnefs  and  foil  on  the  other,  beyond  what  it 
had  of  it  felf. 

Double  Reflex's  are  more  powerful  than  fingle 
ones,  and  the  Shadows  interpofed  between  the 
incident  Rays  and  thefe  Reflex's  are  fcarcely  fen- 
fible. A  fimple  Reflex  is  that  which  is  formed 
by  one  enlightened  Body  alone  \  whereas  a 
double  Reflex  receives  Light  from  two,  and  a 
triple  one,  from  three.  To  come  then  to  the 
proof  of  our  Propofition,  let  A  be  a  Luminous 
Body,  I  Tab.  i .  Fig.  6.  ]  A  N  and  A  S  direct  Re- 
flex's,  N  and  S  parts  illumined  by  A,  Oand  E 
parts  of  the  fame  Bodies,  illumined  by  the  Re- 
flex's, A  N  E  a  fimple  Reflex,  and  A  N  0  and 
A  S  0  a  double  Reflex :  the  fimple  Reflex  E  is 
formed  by  the  enlighten'd  Body  B  D,  and  the 
double  Reflex  O  by  the  two  enlighten'd  Bodies 
S  D,  and  D  R ;  hence  the  Shadow  of  the  double 
Reflex  will  be  very  thin,  and  fcarcc  perceptible, 
being  found  between  the  Incident  Light  and  that 
of  the  Reflex  NO  SO.  One 
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Reflex's. 
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One  Body  reflecting;  light  upon  another,  does  Thc  Colour 
not  communicate  its  Colour  to  that  other  Body,  °,,a  Rcflex 
fuch  as  it  appears  in  it  felf  ^  but  tinges  it  with  but  mixed  Jut' 
a  mixture  of  ft  vera  1  Colours  refulting  from  dif-of  feveral  Co- 
ferent  parts   of  the  firft  Body,  upon  the  fame  lours. 
Point  of  the  lecond.     For  Example,  let  A  be  a 
Yellow  Colour,  [,T.ib.  1  Fig. 7. 3  reflected  upon 
the  part  Oof  the  Spherical  Surface  C  0  E,  and 
"st  the  Blue  Colour  £  have  its  /tyZcv  upon  the 
lame  Point  0  •,  by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  Co- 
lours in  0,  the  Reflex    will  be  converted  into  a 
Green  if  the  Ground   be  white;   it  appearing 
from  Experience,  that  Blue  and  Yellow  mingled 
together  do  form  a  very  beautiful  Green. 

It  feldom  happens  that  a  Reflex  is  either  of  theThe  colour 
Colour  of  the  Body  whence  it  proceeds,  or  of  of  a  Keflex 
the  Colour  of  that  upon  which  it  falls  \  thefe  two  com^ofrd  of 
Colours  ufually  mingling  themfelves  together,^  Colour  of 
and  out  of  the  mixture  forming  a  third.    For  In-  ^J^ 
ftancc,  fuppofe  the  Spherical  Body  D  FG  £,  be  «eds "ancTof 
of  a  Yellow  Colour,  [  Tab.  i.  Fig.  8.  ]  the  Object  thaton  which 
BC ota  Blue  one,  and  let  //be  the  Point  where"  falls, 
a  Reflex  fent  from  C  B,  ftrikes  upon  D  F  G  E: 
The  Point  H  in  this  cafe  will  become  Green, 
when  illumined  by  the  Light  of  the  Sun  difufed 
in  the  Air. 

Among  Reflex's  which  have  the  fame  Figure,  In  what  place 
Force,  and  Extent,  that  will  (how  it  felf  with  a  Reflex  is 
thegreateft  or  leaft  Strength,  which  terminates  the  moft  vi- 
on  a  Ground  the  moll  or  leaft  Obfcurc.         r       *d  and  **&• 

The  Surfaces  of  Bodies  partake  more  of  the  c* 
Colours  of  Objects,  as  their  Images  are  reflected 
upon  them,  under  Angles  nearly  equal.  Of  Co- 
lours, reflected  by  Objects  upon  oppoiite  Bo- 
dies, between  equal  Angles,  that  will  be  the  moft 
vivid,  whole  Reflex  comes  from  the  leaft  Dift- 
ence.  Among  the  Colours  of  difierent  Obi- 
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fending  their  Reflex's  from  the  fame  diftance, 
and  at  the  fame  Angles,  upon  oppofite  Bodies, 
that  will  be  reflected  with  the  greatelt  force, 
whofe  Luftre  is  the  ftrongeft.  The  Object  re- 
flecting its  Colour  with  the  greateft  Vigour  up- 
on an  oppofite  Body,  is  that  which  has  no  Co- 
lour around  it,  but  of  its  own  kind  :  And  on 
the  contrary,  of  all  Xt/fcxV,  that  produced  by  the 
greatelt  number  of  Obje&s  of  different  Colours, 
will  be  the  mofb  dim  and  confnfed. 

The  Colour  neareft  any  Reflex  will  communi- 
cate more  of  its  Tincture,  than  thofe  at  a  great-* 
er  Diftance. 

Laftly,  a  Painter  muft  tinge  the  Reflex's  of  his 
Figures,  with  the  Colours  of  fuch  Parts  of  the 
Drapery,  as  are  neareft  the  Carnations  on  which 
thefe  Reflex's  are  thrown  •,  always  obferving  that 
thefe  reflected  Colours  do  not  appear  too  vivid 
and  diftinct,  unlefs  where  there  is  fome  partis 
cular  Reafon  for  the  contrary. 
Of  Reflected  All  Reflected  Colours  are  lefs  vivid,  and  ap- 
Colours.  pear  with  lefs  force,  than  thofe  which  receive 
their  Light  directly }  the  direct  or  incident 
Light,  bearing  the  lame  Proportion  to  the 
Light  reflected,  which  the  Luminous  Bodies 
occafioning  them,  bear  to  one  another  in  bright- 
nefs  and  Luftre.  A  Reflex  proceeding  from  a 
Body  more  obfeure  than  that  which  receives  it, 
will  be  weak  and  almoft  infenfible  \  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  Ground  on  which  it  is  received, 
is  darker  than  the  Surface  whence  it  proceeds,  it 
will  beholder  and  more  vifible  :  Laftly,  It  will 
be  ftill  more  fenfible  as  the  Ground  is  more  ob- 
feure, and  dimmer,  as  it  is  more  bright- 
of  the  Pofiti-  ^s  much  as  the  left  fide  of  the  Nudity,  D  A, 
on  of  Figures.  is  fhorten'd  on  account  of  the  Polition  of  the 
Figure,  fo  much  the  oppofite  Side  B  C.  is  lepgthr 

en'd ; 
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cn'd  ;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  that  part  of  the 
Figure  between  the'  left  Shoulder  D,  and  the 
W  ifte  A,  is  diminilhedj  the  part  on  the  Oppo- 
firc  fide,  from  B  to  C  is  augmented",  the  Navel 
or  the  middle  of  the  Body  always  continuing  in 
the  fine  height.  This  diminution  of  Parts  on 
the  left  !ide  of  the  Figure,  arifesfrom  irs  refting 
on  the  left  Foot,  which  by  this  means  becomes 
the  Center  of  the  whole  Body  :  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  the  middle  Point,  which  is  under 
the  Throat  between  the  two  Clavicles,  quits  the 
Perpendicular  in  which  it  was  found  when  the 
Body  was  Erect,  and  enters  into  another  which 
pafTes  through  the  left  Leg,  and  terminates  in 
the  left  Foot ;  and  the  farther  this  line  deviates 
from  the  middle  of  the  Body,  the  further,  like- 
wife  will  the  Horizontal  Lines  which  traverfe  it, 
recede  from  Right  Angles-,  flill  declining  to- 
wards the  left  fide,  on  which  the  Body  refts. 

When  you  understand  Perfpe&ive  and  A nato-  Preliminaries 
my  well,  and  have  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  to  the  Paint- 
Parts  and  Members  of  Bodies,  take  ail  Occafi-in5p^fceHlfto* 
ons  of  obferving  the  different  Att it udes  and  Ge-ry" 
{lures  of  Men,  in  different  Actions.     For  Ex- 
ample, in  your  Walks,  when  the  Mind  is  free 
and  difingaged,  obferve  the  Motion  of  thole  a- 
bouc  you  \  whether  they  be  converfiug  famili- 
arly together,  difputing  one  among    another, 
quarreling,  or  even  coming  to  Blows :  Obferve 
the  Behaviour  of  thofe  about  them,    whether 
they  be  indeavouring  to  feparate  them,  or  a- 
mufing  themfelves  with  the  fight  of  the  Scuffle; 
and  whatever  you   remark  in  this  kind,  Defign 
upon  the  Spot.     For  this  Purpofe,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  a  Pocket-Book  always  about  you, 
the  Leaves  of  which  may  be  faftcn'd  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  take  out  without  Tearing.    For 
F  2  thefe 
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thefe  arc  things  that  you  cannot  prefervc  with 
two  much  Care  •,  the  Memory  it  felf  being  far 
unequal  to  that  Infinity   of  Objects,  which  pre-  - 
fent  themfelvcs  to  a  Painter,  aud  which  he  may 
find  Occafion  to  makeUfe  of,  in  his  future  Per- 
formances. 
How  to       -     ^e  nei&ht  of  the  firfb  Figure  in  a  Hiftory- 
po°7ion°  tPhe"P^ece?  muft  De  'e^s  tnan  tne  Life,  in  Proportion 
Height  of  the  as  it  is  removed  behind  the  firft  Line  of  the  Vim 
firft  Figure  in  of  your  Painting,  the  fame  Rule  holding  in  the 
a  Hiftory-      Diminution  of  the  Reft,  which  mull  be  all  cor- 
piece.  refpondent  to  the  Diitance  of  the  Plan  they  are 

placed  in. 
OftheRetie-     That  Figure  in    a   II  iflory-Piece,    which  is 
vo  of  Figures  fuppofed  to  be  neareft  the  Eye,  ought  to  have 
in  a  Hiftory-  the  greateft  Relievo.    The  Reafon  is    evident, 
Piece.  f]nce  in  feveral  Parcels  of  the  fame  Colour,  that 

mull  of  neceflity  appear  the  bold  ell  and  molt 
perfect,  which  has  the  leaft  Air  interpofed  be- 
tween it  felf  and  the  Eye  that  views  it :  'Tis  for 
this  Reafon  that  the  Shadows  which  difcover  the 
Relievo  of  Opake  Bodies,  are  always  Itronger 
and  more  oblcurc,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
nearer*,  the  Eye  viewing  them  at  a  Dillancc, 
being  confounded  by  the  Air,  and  unable  to 
diftinguiih  them  from  the  Colours  of  Objects  -, 
whereas,  when  they  are  viewed  near  at  Hand, 
they  appear  in  all  their  Force,  and  give  each  Bo- 
dy a  Relicvoi  in  proportion  to  their  deepnefs  and 
Obfcurity. 
Of  the  short-  When  a  Painter  has  only  a  fingle  Figure  to 
nings  of  Fi-  j-eprefent  in  a  Piece,  he  fhould  avoid  all  Sbort- 
sures'  (ningSj  both  of  particular  Members,  and  of  the 

whole  Body  •,  fince  otherwise  he  will  be  every 
Minute  expofed  to  the  impertinent  Queftions 
of  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  his  Art  i  But 
in  large  Compoiitions,  wheic  a  great  Number 

of 
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of  Figures  are  found,  he  may  ufe  his  Freedom  ; 
and  efpecially  i.i  Battles-,  where  there  mud  of 
neceflity  appear  an  infinite  variety  of  Motions, 
and  Contortions,  in  the  Figures  engaged  in  a 
Scene  fo  full  of  Horror  and  Confufion. 

In  large  Hi  (lory-Pieces,  it  will  be  neceflary  toor  Diverfit . 
introduce  Figures  of  various  Kinds,    with  re- of  Figures  m 
gard  to  Shape,  Complexion,  Carnations  and  At-*  Hiftory- 
titudes.    Some  mull  be  represented  Fat  and  Bur-Piecc« 
ly,  others  Thin  and  fhrivePd  \  fome  Thick  and 
Short,  others  Tall  and  Slendor  *,  fome  Gay  and 
Sprightly,   other  thoughtful  and  Melancholly ; 
fome  mull  have    lank  Hair,  others  Curld  \  the 
brisk  and  lively  Gestures  of  fome,  muftmakea 
Contrast  with  the  flow  and  graver  Motions  of 
others :  In  a  few  Words,  there  mull  be  variety 
in  the   Form,  Colour,  Drapery,  &c.  Of  every 
thing  that  enters  into  the  Compofition  of  the 
Piece. 

When  you  understand  the  make  of  a  Human  How  to  ftu_ 
Body,  its  Members,  Jonftures,  and  the  feveral  d7  the  M°- 
Pofitions  thefe  are  capable  of,  apply  your  felf  to  ^ol"  ^di"u" 
the  Study  of  Motion.  And  here  you  will  find  it 
of  confiderable  Service  to  draw  flight  Sketches, 
of  any  thing  in  the  Actions  of  thole  about  you, 
thefe  may  be  worthy  of  notice  \  taking  care  by 
the  way  that  the  Perfons  be  not  apprized  of 
what  you  are  doing,  iince  by  this  means  they 
will  infallibly  come  fhort  of  that  Force  and  Spi- 
rit in  the  Action,  which  otherwife  they  wou'd 
exprefs.  Thus  when  two  Men  are  enraged, 
with  what  Violence  and  Fury  do  they  rufh  upon 
each  other  ?  Their  Eye-brows  move  with  brisk- 
nefs,  and  their  Arms  fwing  impetuoufly  every 
way,  and  every  Geflureand  Motion  they  (how, 
confefTes  the  Rage,  Choler,  and  Paflion  that 
tranfports  them.  Now  it  will  be  impofliblc  to 
F  3  make 
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make  a  Model  exprefs  the  Zeal  and  Fervour, 
with  which  a   Genuine  Rage    is  attended-,  or 
even  to  reprefent  the  EfFe&sof  any  Real  Pafiion, 
as  Grief,  Admiration,  Fear,  Joy,  or  the  like  : 
A  Man  is  not  lb  much  Matter  of  his  Paflions  as  to 
r aile  and  lay  them  when  he  pleafes.    Let  a  Pain- 
ter therefore  take  his   Motions  and  Attitudes 
from  Nature  her  felf,  rather  than  from  thofe 
who  woifd  appear  to  Mimick  her ,  always  re- 
membiing,  that  a  jufl:  Contour,  and  a  lively  £.v- 
freffion  are  the  moft  Important  parts  of  his  Art. 
The  Method       Your  firfl:  Effty  towards  Painting  a  Hiftory- 
to  be  taken    Piece,  fhou'd  he  the  Sketching  out  a  few  (light 
in  learning  to  figures,  and  difpofing  them  together*,  but  you 

Pi^e  Hlft°ry  muft  firft  bc  able  todefiSn  thcm  wel]  on  al1  We*, 
and  to  manage  the  Shortenings  and  Extensions  of 

each  Member  with  addtefs :  You  may  then  ven- 
ture to  make  a  Group  of  two  Figures  fighting  to- 
gether with  equal  Courage  \  obferving  to  repre- 
sent them  in  different  Manners,  and  Attitudes  : 
laftly,  you  may  proceed  to  Paint  a  Combat  be- 
tween a  brave  Cavalier  and  a  Coward  :>  taking 
occafion  in  all  thefe  Pieces,  to  Introduce  Variety 
of  fuch  Accidents  and  Pufiions,  as  may  require 
E.\yrcjJioi7,  and  enrich  the  Subject. 
of  the  Varl-     *n  Pieces  of  Kiftory,  a  Painter  muft  fhow 
cc  ;ieceflTary  fomething  of  a  Genius  and  a  Talent  at  Inventi- 
on Hiiftory-    on,  by    the   abundance  and  variety  of  his  Fi- 
Pieces.  gures  •,  ftudioufly  avoiding  all  Repetition  of  the 

fame  thing,  and  ftriving  to  pleafe  the  Eyes  of 
his  Spectators,  by  an  appearance  of  Novelty. 
Where  the  Subject  will  bear  it  therefore,  let 
him  venture  to  mingle  Men  different  in  Age, 
Air,  and  Drefs,  with  Women,  Children,  Dogs, 
Horfes,  Buildings,  Landskips,  Hills,  and  the 
like  ^  taking  care  that  there  be  fomething  of 
Dignity  in  the  appearance  of  a  Prince,  or  a  Per- 

foil 
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Ibn  of  Quality,  and  that  he  be  diftinguifh'd  from 
the  Populace.  He  mult  further  obferve,  that  in 
the  fame  *  Group,  be  never  feen  the  Gay  and 
Sprightly, mix'd  with  the  PenfiveandMelanchol- 
lick  \  it  being  natural  for  People  of  jovial  Difpo- 
pofitions,  to  afibciate  with  thofe  of  their  own 
kind,  and  on  the  contrary,  for  the  feriousand 
grave  to  fhun  thofe  of  a  different  Humour. 

'Tis  a  Fault,  to  which  the  Italian  Painters  are  The  Faces  in 
extremely  liable,  to  wit  the  introducing  entire  aHiftory- 
Figures  of  Emperors  and  others,  imitated  from  ^iece  ™  *je 
the  Ancient  Statues,  into  their  Pieces  *,  or  at  leaft 
the  giving  their  Figures,  the  Air  and  Appear- 
ance by  which  lorae  of  the  Ancients  are  diftin- 
guifh'd :  to  avoid  this  Fault,  remember  never  to 
repeat  the  fame  thing,  nor  ever  give  the  lame 
Face,  to  two  Figures  in  the  fame  Painting.    And 
in  general  you  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
more  your  Defign  is  Diverfified,  by  having  that 
which  is  ugly,  placed  near  that  more  beautiful, 
an  Old  Man  near  a  Young  one,  a  Robuft  Man 
near  a  Weak  one,  the  more  pleating  your  Pain- 
ting will  prove.     It  often  happens  that  a  Painter 
having  defigned  fome  Animal,  will  make  every 
ftroke  of  it  ferve  for  his  Purpofe  }  but  herein  he 
is  overfcen,   for  the  Members  of  the  Animal 
whiie  he  was  deligning  it,  were  ufually    in  a 
Pofture  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  Action 
reprefentcd  in    the  Painting  •,  thus  having  n- 
nifiYd  the  Figure  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 

*  Group,  An  AfTemblagc  or  Knot  of  Figures,  gathered 
together  in  one  Peloto»n,  Globus,  or  Bottom,  as  it  may  be 
called.  One  may  illuflrate  it  by  a  Confort  of  Voices  in 
Mufick,  which  altogether  fuftain  one  another,  and  from 
Which,  if  you  take  away  any  one  the  Harmony,  becomes 
defective.  ;  foif  &  Group  be  not  well  ballanccd  with  Figures, 
fomcthfngor  other  will  appear  difagreeable. 

F  4  jultnefs, 
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jnftnefs,  lie  has  the  Mortification  at  laft,  of  fi  rid- 
ing himlelf  under  a  ncccflity  olr  effacing  it,  and 
fupplying  its  place  with  another. 
How  to         If  you  wou'd  have  the  Neighbourhood  of  one 
match  the      Colour,  give  a  Grace  to  another,  imitate  Na- 
Coiours  in     turc,  and  do  that  with  your  Pencil  which  the 
fuch  a  man-  ^avs  0f  ^  gun  do  upon  a  Cloud,  in  forming;  a 
they  give  a   RainD0W  \  where  the  Colours  fall  fweetly  into 
Grace>toeachone  another,  without  any  ftifihefs  appearing  in 
other.  their  extremes. 

Obferve  further,  the  following  Remarks  re- 
lating to  Colours,  i .  In  reprelcnting  a  deep  dark- 
nefs,  be  fure  yon  oppofc  to  it  a  ftrong  White  •, 
and  to  let  off  a  White  with  the  greater  force 
and  Lultre,  let  there  be  a  deep  dark  oppofed  to 
it.  2.  Red  will  appear  more  vivid  near  a  pale 
Yellow,  than  near  a  Violet.  3.  You  mult  difrin- 
guifh  between  Colours,  which  fct  one  another 
off  with  a  greater  force  and  brightnefs,  and 
thole  which  only  add  a  Grace  to  each  other  -r 
thus  Green  gives  a  Grace  to  Red,  and  at  the 
fame  time  takes  it  from  Bine.  Laftly  a  pale  Yel- 
low or  a  White,  matches  very  ill  with  an  Azure  *, 
the  Union  of  thefe  Colours  as  well  of  fome 
others  hereafter  mentioned,  being  of  mutual 
diflervicc. 
How  to  make  You  muft  always  provide  a  very  White  Ground 
Colours  ap-  for  Colours  which  you  delire  to  appear  bright, 
poar  vivid,  provided  they  be  tranfparent  i  for  others  a 
White  Ground  is  by  no  means  fnitable  ;  as  is 
found  by  Experience,  in  Painted  Glafs,  the  Co- 
lours of  which  appear  extremely  beautiful,  when 
held  between  the  Eye  and  the  Light,  but  lofe 
all  their  Luftre  when  held  to  a  thick  dark  Air, 
or  an  Opake  Body. 
*«r»i.  r-  i  The  Shadow  of  any  Colour,  muft  always  par- 

Of  the  Colour   .   .  r     .       _    ,      J      c.         '  .    „,  ,  *_  *  , 

of  the  shadow  ticipate  ot  the  Colour  or  its  Object  •,  and  that  in 

of  any  Colour  a  greater 
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a  greater  or  lefs  Degree,  as  the  Object  has  more 
or  lefs  Light,  and  as  it  is  nearer,  or  further  dis- 
tant from  the  Shadow. 

Among  Colours  more  obfenre  than  the  Air, The  Variety 
that  will  appear  the  mod  vifible,  which  is  feen  obfervabie  » 
at  the  greateft  diftance  •,  and  on  the  contrary,  th°ey^n*r. 
among  thofe  brighter  than  the  Air,  the  furtheft  eis  or  „iore 
removed  will  be  the  dimmed:  and  leaft  diftinft  :  remote. 
Thus  all  things  in  general,  may  be  faid  to  change 
the  Nature  and  Quality  of  their  Colour,  by  be- 
ing view'd  from  a  great  diftance ;  the  brighteft 
in  that  cafe,  appearing  more  oblcure,  and  the 
dimmed:  more  vivid. 

A  Body  lofes  its  Colour  at  a  greater  or  left  At  what  di* 
diftance,  as  the  Eye  and  the  Object  are  at  aftancetheCo- 
greater  or  lefs  height  from  the  Earth  :  This  Pro-Iour  of  a  Bo~ 
pofition  I  thus  demonftrate^  The  Air  being dydlfappear5, 
more  or  lefs  denfe  as  it  is  nearer  or  more  remote  * 

from  the  Earth,  it  follows,  that  where  the  Eye 
and  the  Object  are  but  a  little  elevated  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  the  grollhefs  and  den- 
lity  of  the  Interpofed  Air  mult  weaken  and  ob-. 
fcure  the  Colour  of  the  Object. :  But  when  both 
the  Eye  and  the  Object  are  considerably  rais'd 
above  the  lowed:  Region  of  the  Air,  the  pnre- 
nefs  and  fubtilty  of  the  Medium,W\\\  yield  an  eafy 
Paflage  to  the  Species  of  the  Object,  fo  that  the 
Eye  will  receive  them  without  any  fenfible  Di- 
minution of  their  Luftre.  In  fine,  that  variety 
and  degradation,  obfervabie  in  the  Colour  of  an 
Objeft,  is  not  only  owing  to  the  Light,  which 
at  different  Hours  of  the  Day  is  unequally  fplen- 
did,  but  to  the  different  Rarity  and  Denfity  of 
the  Atmofphere,  through  which  the  Colour  is 
tranfinittcd  to  the  Eye. 

The  Shadow  of  White  expofed  to  the  Air, The  Colour: 

will  appear  bordering  upon  Blue.    The  reafon  of  the  sha~ 
1  &     x  jsdowofWhitr; 
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is  owing  to  this,  that  White  is  not  properly  a 
Colour  of  it  felf,  but  only  the  Subject  or  Recep- 
tacle of  other  Colours :  Now  having  already 
mown,  that  every  Body  partakes  of  the  Colour 
of  its  Object,  that  part  of  a  White  Surface  op- 
posrd  to  the  Air,  mult  of  neceffity  appear  tinged 
with  its  Azure, 
™-t_     r>  i  The  Shadow  bordering  the  molt  upon  Bk.ck, 

What  Colour.       .  .  .   .     .  „         &   ,      ._,.  .        »    _     r        7 

produces  the,stnat  which  is  calt  on  the  Wnitcit  Surface } 
darkeft  sha-and  this  Surface  is  more  peculiarly  difpofed  to 
dow.  produce  variety  of  Shadows,  than  any  other  : 

For  White  being  no  Colour  of  it  felf,  but  bare- 
ly a  difpofition  to  receive  all  Colours  indifferent- 
ly, White  Surfaces  partake  more  intenfely  of  the 
Colour  of  their  Objects^nd  render  it  more  vivid, 
than  a  Surface  of  any  other  Colour  :  This  is  par- 
ticularly obfervable  where  the  Object  is  Blacky 
or  of  any  obfeure  Colour,  far  removed  ftom 
White;  in  which  cafe  the  White  appears  fen fi- 
bly  clouded,  and  there  is  a  vifible  difference  be- 
tween   the    principal    Lights,    and     principal 
Shadows. 
A  Colour       It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  thefimeCo- 
fomctirnes      ]our  ft^)]  not  receive  any  alteration,  tho1  yiew'd 
feen  with  ^thc  flt  different  diftanees  •,  this  muft  be  the  cafe,when 
different"  Di- ^e  feveral  denfities  of  the  Air,  and  the  fcvcral 
fiances,  and    diftanees  whence  the  Colours  are  feen,  bear  the 
in  Airs  of  dif- fame  proportion  :  The  Proof  is  as  follows-,  let 

ferent    Denfi-  ^  be  an  f£yCj  {jJ^J,.  , .  tfg,  p.  "j  and  H  any  Colour 

tIes*  that  you  pleafe,  placed  one  Degree  diftant  from 

the  Eye,  and  in  an  Air  four  Degrees  denfe; 
novVjbecaufe  the  fecond  Degree  above,y4  M  N  h 
is  twice  as  fubtile  as  the  Degree  beneath,  the 
Colour  mnft  be  twice  the  diftance  of  A  H,  remo- 
ved from  the  Eye  in  A  M  N  L,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear the  fame  that  it  did  in  the  former  Degree*, 
and  of  courfe  muft  be  placed  in  the  Point  C  i  fur- 
ther 
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ther,  if  the  Colour  he  raisxl  to  a  Degree  twice  as 
fubtile  as  the  fecond,  viz.  to  0  M  P  A7,  it  mult 
be  removed  to  the  diftance  E  \  in  which  cafe  the 
Line  of  its  diftance  v4  £,  will  be  Equivalent  in 
quantity  of  Air,  to   the  diftance  A  G,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  demonftration  ^  if  in 
the  fame  denlity  of  Air,  the  diftance  A  G  inter- 
pofed  between  the  Eye  and  the  Colour,  take  up 
two  Decrees,  and  A  E  two  Degrees  and  an  half, 
that  difference,  is  enough  to  prevent  the  Colour 
G",from  undergoing  any  alteration  in  its  removal 
to  E  :,  becaufe  the  two  Degrees  AC  and  A  F, 
being  in  the  lame  denfity  of  Air,  are  alike  and 
equal  •,  but  the  Degree  of  Air  C  D,  though  equal 
in  length  to  the  Degree  F  G,  is  neverthelefs  un- 
equal to  it  in  denfity,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  an 
Air  twice  as  fubtile  as  that  below  *,  one  half  De- 
gree diftance  of  which  laft,  intercepts  as  much 
of  the  Colour,  as  a  whole  Degree  of  the  former : 
By  calculating  therefore,  firft  the  denfities  of 
the  Air,  and  laftly  the  diftances,  you  will  find 
the  Colours  to  have  chang'd  their  places,  with- 
out any  alteration  in  their  Luftre :  the  denfity 
of  the  Air  you  may  calculate  thus  *,  The  Colour 
H  is  placed  in  an  Air  four  Degrees  denfe,  the 
Colour  G  in  two,  and  that  E  in  one  •,  now  let  us 
fee  whether  the  diftances  be  in  a  Reciprocal  pro- 
portion, but  converfe  \  the  Colour  E  is  diftant 
from  the  Eye  two  Degrees  and  a  half,  the  Co- 
lour G  two  Degrees,  and  the  Colour  H  one  \ 
but  thefe  diftances  not  bearing  an  exacl  propor- 
tion to  the  denfities,  we  mult  proceed  to  a  third 
Calculus,  lomewhat  aftei  this  manner  •,  the  De- 
gree A  C,  we  have  already  fuppofed  fimilarand 
equal  to  that  A  F,  and  the  half  Degree  C  B  is 
limilar,  but  not  equal  to  the  degree  A  F,  as  be- 
ing but  half  a  Degree  in  length,  which  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  is  equal  in  quantity  of  Air,  to  an  en- 
tire Degree  of  that  above  it :  The  calculation 
will  now  be  found  compleat  and  fatisfa&ory ; 
for  A  C  is  equivalent  in  quantity,  to  two  De- 
grees of  the  Air  above,  and  the  half  Degree  C 
B  is  equivalent  to  one  entire  Degree  of  the  (aid 
Air,  and  another  Degree  is  found  between  B  F, 
which  makes  the  Sum  of  A  E  equivalent  to  four 
Degrees  of  den  11  ty  I    Thus  A  H  has  likewife  four 
Degrees  of  denfity  j  and  A  G  has  four  in  like 
manner,  wt.  ^4Ftwo,  and  EG  as  many,  which 
added  together  make  four:  lb  that  if  the  diftance 
A  E,  be  not  double  the  diftance  A  G,  nor  quad- 
ruple the  diftance  A  H,  yet  has  it  that  defici- 
ency fupply'd  by  the  half  Degree  of  denfe  Air 
C  Bj  which  is  equivalent  to  a  whole  Degree  of 
the  fubtile  Air  above.    Thus  have  we  proved 
our  propofition,  which  was,  that  the  Colour  H 
G  E,  will  be  feen  the  fame,  at  different  diftance?. 
of  the   Per-     The  ^mc   Colour  being  placed  at  different 
fpedive    of  diftances,  but    at    equal  heights,  its  Force  or 
Colours.        Luftre  in  each  pofition  will  be  proportional  to 
its  refpettive  diftance  from  the  Eye  that  views 
it  5  as  may  be  thus  prov'd  :  fuppofe  E  BC D  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each  of  the  fime  Colour* 
let  the  firft,  £,  be  removed  fromthe  Eye  A>  two 
Degrees,  the  fecond  B,  four  Degrees,  the  third 
C,  fix  Degrees,  and  the  fourth  T  eight ',  as  is 
ftiown  in  the  Arches  terminating  on  the  Line  A 
R  j  C  Tab.  i .  Fig.  i  o.  ]  laftly  fuppofe  the  fpacc 
A  R  S  P,  a  Degree  of  fubtile  Air,  and  the  fpace 
SP E  T3  a  Degree  of  denfer  Air  ,  now  the  Co- 
lour E  to  arrive  at  the  Eye  A,  muft  pafs  thro' 
a  Degree  of  denfe  Air  £  5,  and  another  Degree 
of  more  fubtile  Air  SA  *,  and  the  Colour  B,  muft 
fend  its  Species  or  image  to  the  Eye  A,  through 
two  Degrees  of  denfe,  and  two  of  fubtile  Air  ; 

the 
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the  Colour  C  through  three  Degrees  of  denfe 
Air,  and  three  of  fubtile-,  and  the  Colour  T 
through  four  Degrees  of  denfe,  and  as  many  of 
fubtile  Air:  Thus,  it  appears  by  this  example, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  weakening  or  degra- 
dation of  Colours,  is  the  fmic  with  that  of  their 
diftances  from  the  Eye  that  views  them  *,  but 
this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  Colours  feen  at 
equal  heights  i  the  fame  rule  not  holding,  when 
they  are  fituate  in  different  parts  of  the  Air, 
whofc  different  denfities  alter  and  weaken  them 
unequally. 

A  Colour  will  appear  the  fame,  though  remo-  How   a  Co- 
ved into  different  places  where  the  Air  is  ofdif-lour  m-*y  aP- 
fercnt  denfities,  provided  the  diftance  and  the  P"r  JF*™^ 
denfity  of  the  Air,  be  reciprocally  proportional  ",0"y  tho^ften 
that  is,provided  the  Colour  be  no  more  weakened  in  '  differeat 
by  the  diftance  of  the  Eye,  than  its  Paflage  is  Places,  and 
facilitated  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  Air :  This  may  whcre  the 
be  thus  proved  ;  fuppofe  the  firft  or  the  loweft^18^1^ 
Air  to  have  four  Degrees  of  denfity,  the  Colour1      y 
to  be  one  Degree  diftant  from  the  Eye,    and  the 
fecond  Air,  which  is  higher  than  the  firfl,  to 
have  loft  one  Degree  of  its  denfity,  and  to  be  on- 
ly poflefs'd  of  three  •,  add  one  Degree   to  the 
diftance  of  the  Colour  }  and  when  the  Air  which 
is  ft I II  higher,  has  loft  two  Degrees  of  its  den- 
fity, and  the  Colour  has  gained  two  Degrees  in 
diftance  \  then  will  your  hrft  Colour  and  your 
third,  be  perfectly  alike :  in  a  word,  if  your  Co- 
lour be  rais'd  fo  high,as  that  the  Air,there  want 
three  Degrees  of  its  denfity   or  groflnefs,  and 
that  the  Colour  be  removed  to  three  Degrees  of 
diitance,  then    you  may  reft  allured  that  the 
high  and  diftant  Colour,  will  receive  a  Diminu- 
tion of  Luftre,  equal  with  that  of  the  lower  and 
nearer  Colour ,  becauie  if  the  Air  on.  high,  want 

three 
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three  quarters  of  the  denfity  of  that  below,  the 
Colour  at  its  utmoft  Altitude,  has  added  three 
quarters  to  its  Primitive  diitance  from  the  Eye*, 
which  was  the  thing  we  intended  to  prove. 
Different  Co-     'Tis  by  no  means  impoflible,  but  that  all  the 
lours  may  ap-  ieveral  Colours  we  lee,  when  involved  in  a  Sha- 
Pbfcu  eequal'y  c*ow»  niaY  equally  lofe  their  different  Luftres, 
neans'of  [he anc*  appear  transformed  into  the  fingle  Colour  of 
fame  shadow,  the  Shadow  it  felf :  This  in  efFeft  is  no  more  than 
what  happens  every  dark  Night,  during  which, 
we  are  unable  to  diftinguifh  either  the  Figure,  or 
the  Colour  of  any  Body  whatever  :     For  dark- 
nefs  being  nothing  but  a  mere  privation  of  all 
Light,  both  incident  and  reflected,  by  means  of 
which  we  difcern  the  Forms  and  Colours  of  Ob- 
jects -,  it  follows  that  the  caufe  being  taken  away, 
wh  th    E    t^ie  eff"e&  muu^  cea^e  of  courfe. 
cannot  difcern     There  are  feveral  places  really  enlighteird, 
fome  Objeds,  which  neverthelefs  appear  full  of  darknefsand 
though  really  obfeurity,  and  where  the  things  that  are  found, 
illumined,      remain  entirely  devoid  both  of  Form,and  Colour. 
This  Phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  Light  of  the 
Air,  interpofing  it  felf  between  the  Eye  and  the 
Object}  and  appears  very  fenfibly  in  Windows, 
which  when  view'd  from  a  far,  the  Eye  fees  no- 
thing within  them,  but  a  continued  uniform  ob- 
Icurity  -,  whereas  entring  into  the  places  them- 
felves,  you  will  find  them  well  illumined,  info- 
much  that  you  may  be  able  to  diilinguifh  the  Fi- 
gures and  Colours  of  the  molt  minute  Objects 
within  them.    Thefe  two  very    different  1m- 
preffions,  are  owing  to  the  Natural  Difpolition 
of  the  Eye,  whofe  weaknefs  being  unable  tofup- 
port  the  too  powerful  brightnefs  ot  the  Air,  the 
Pupil  contracts  it  felf,  and  by  that  means  iofes  a 
great  deal  of  its  force  •,  on  the  contrary,  in  pla- 
ces more  obflure,  the  Pupil  dilates  it  felf,  and 

acquires 
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acquires  new  force,  in  proportion  as  it  increafes 

i;i  extent-,  by  this  means,  taking  in  the  Images 
of  Objects,  and  feeing  their  parts  very  diftinctly, 
which  before  were  invifible. 

An  Object  never  appears  in  its  proper  Colour,  An  Obje&  ne- 
but  where  the  Light  illumining  it  is  of  the  lame  ver  appears  of 
Colour  with  it  (elf:  this  is  ken  very  feniibly  in^p""1^ 
the  Colours  of  Stuffs,  the  enlightened  folds  of  {;?s  "'rewire 
which,  throwing  Reflex's  or  calling  Light  on  the  jts  L^nt 
oppofite  folds,  mow  them  in  their  natural- Co- from  a  Co- 
lours.    Gold-Leaves  have  the  fame  effect,  when lQur  °f  the 
they  reflect  their  Light  reciprocally  from  one  to fame  kmd- 
another  •,  whereas  when  they  receive  their  Light 
from  any  other  Colour,  they  appear  very  dif- 
ferent. 

A  Colour  will  never  appear  uniform  and  equal  Colours  re- 
in all  its  parts,  unlefs  it  terminate  on  a  Ground cclve  fome  al_ 
of  the  fame  Colour:  This  is  vifible  in  Black,  ^^  ^ 
when  found  on  a  White  Ground  •,  each  Colour  oneQf  ^1  "" 
in  that  cafe,  appearing  ftronger  towards  its  ex- Ground  they 
treines,  than  its  middle,  by  reafon  of  the  foil  are  upon, 
and  opposition  of  its  contrary. 

A  Tranfparent  Colour  being  laid  on  another  The  changes 
Colour  of  different  kind,  forms  a  third,  parta-  of  tranfparent 
king  of  each  of  the  two  limples  that  compofe  CoIours>  »tt 
it.    This  is  obfervable  in  Smoke,  which  meet-bein§  Iaid 
ing  with  Soot  in  its  Pafiage  through  the  Chim-upon  others* 
ney,  becomes  Blue  ;  but  being  mounted  into  the 
Air,  which  is  Azure  it  felf,  appears  Brown  or 
Reddifh ;  thus  Purple    laid  upon  Blue  forms  a 
Violet,  and  Blue  mingled  with  Yellow,  becomes 
Green  }  Saffron  Colour  laid  upon  White,  turns 
Yellow,  and  White  upon  Black,  produces  Azure } 
which  laft  will  be   brighter,  as  the  White  and 
Black  are  more  excellent. 

It  mull;  here  be  obferved,  which  part  of  the    The  Degree 
fame  Colour  under  its  different  Circumftances,of  luftrcin 

appears  which  each 
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Colour  aP-    appears  the  mod  Beautiful  \  whether  that  which 

KtoJfui  Receives  the  ftrong^  Light,  or  that  raintlv  il- 
lumined •,  that  of  a  Shadow,  or  that  of  a  half 
Shadow,  or  even  of  a  Reflex  upon  a  Sha- 
dow :  To  this  End  it  will  be  neccfl'uy  to 
know  the  particular  Colour  in  Queftion,  there 
being  a  great  difference  among  Colours  in  this 
Refpect}  One  appearing  the  moft  beautiful 
in  one  Degree  of  Strength,  and  another  in  an- 
other-, For  instance,  the  Perfection  of  Black  is 
in  the  depth  of  its  Shadow,  White  on  the  con- 
trary is  the  moll  beautiful  in  its  lighted  part, 
Azure,  Green,  and  Lake  in  half  Shadows,  Red 
and  Yellow  in  their  ftrongeft  Lights,  and  Gold 
in  its  Reflex's. 
The  Lights  of  All  Colours  are  more  beautiful  in  their  En- 
any  Colour  Hghten'd,  than  in  their  Shadow'd  parts  •,  the 
??'!!,«"""  Reafon  is,  becaufe  Light  (hows  the  Species   and 

ful   than    its     ,       -      ..'.  r    _     t  ,  '      ,  , 

Shadows.       tne  Qualities  01  Colours,  whereas  Shadow  ob- 

fcures  them,  puts  out  their  Natural  Beauty,  and 

hinders  them  from  appearing  what  they  are  :  If 

you  object  that  Black  is  the  moft  beautiful  in  its 

Shadow,  the  Anfwer  is  very  eafy,  for  Black  is 

no  Colour. 

What  Colours     The  brighter  any  Colour  is,    the  better  it 

the  moft  aP-  may  be  feen  at  a  jjjfi:ance ;  the  darkeft  has  an 

parent.  EfFecT:  quite  contrary. 

What  part  of  Suppofe  A  a  light,  [  Tab.  i  •  K£.  1 1 . 2  B  a 
a  Colour,  Body  directly  illumined  by  it,  £  another  Body 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  A,  and  only  receiving 
the  moft       jjght   from  ^    whicj1  is   fUpp0fed    of  a  Red 

Colour :  In  this  Cafe,  the  Light  communica- 
ted from  B  being  of  the  lame  Colour  with  the 
Body,  will  tinge  with  Red  the  Oppolite  Body  E\ 
lb  that  if  E  were  of  a  Red  Colour  before,  its 
Redncfs  will  now  be  heighten'd,  and  render'd 
much  more  beautiful  than  that  of  B :  but  fup- 

pofing 
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podng  it  to  have  been  Yellow  before,  then  will 
there  refult  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  two,  a 
dubious  Colour  partaking  both  of  the  One  and 
the  Other. 

Since  'tis  by  means  of  Light  that  we  difcover    The  moft 
the  Quality  of  Colours,  it  follows,  that  where  beautiful  pare 
there  is  the  molt  Light,  we  fee  moft  of  the  real  ^abCo,locuej 
Colour  of  the  Body  enlighten'd  ,  and  that  where  *°  tnee  j,,>nt, 
there  is  the  moft  darknefs,  the  greateft  fhare  of 
Colour  is  loft  in  the  Shadow  •,  For  this  Reafon^ 
a  Painter  mult  always  remember  to  lay  the  moft 
perfect  and  beautiful  of  his  Colours,  on  the  en- 
lighten'd Parts. 

TheGreen-Colour,  madeofCopper-ruft,  com- Of  Verdigris, 
monly  called  Verdegris,  tho'  ground  in  Oil,  will 
not  fail  to  evaporate  in  Smoke,  and  lofe  its  Beau- 
ty, unlefs  you  cover  it  with  a  thin  Skin  of  Varniih, 
im  mediately  after  laying  it  on  ;  but  this  is  not 
all,  for  if  you  wipe  it  with  a  Spnnge  dipt  in 
clear  Water,  it  will  rife  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Painting,  and  peel  off  like  a  Water-Colonr : 
This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  Moift  Wea- 
ther, and  feems  to  be  owing  to  this,  that  Ver- 
digris being  a  kind  of  Salt,  is  eafily  diffolved 
in  moift  Air  •,  and  efpecially  if  foften'd  with  the 
additional  wetnefs  of  a  Spunge. 

Some  Aloes  CavaHino  mix'd  with  your  Ver-  How  to  au^ 
digris,  will  make  it  much  more  beautiful  than  it  merit  the 
was  before  •,  and  it  wou'd  become  ftill  more  fo,  beaut7  of 
by  the  mixture  of  a  little  Saffron,  cou'd  it  beVerd'srX5, 
prevented  from  evaporating.   The  Goodnefs  of 
your  Aloes,,  will  be  found  in  its  diflblving  in  hot 
Acfua  Vita,  which  diflblves  it  much  better  than 
Cold  :  And  if  after  ufing  any  of  the  Verdigris, 
you  go  flightly  over  it  with  fome  of  this  liquified 
Aloes,  you'll  find  the  Colour  become  incompara- 
bly beautiful :  Further,  this  Aloes  may  be  ground 
G  In 
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in  Oil,  cither  bv   it  fcf  or  with  Verdigris,  or 
with  any  other  Colour  that  you  plea le. 
Of  the  mix-      Though  the  Mixture  of  Colours  one  with  an- 
tureof  Co-  other,  do  almoft  admit  of  an    infinite  Variety, 
lours  one      yeC  milfl.  \t  not  he  pag'd  over  without  a  few 
with  another.  tranlienc  Rcmarks.    Accordingly,   in  the  fir  ft 
place,  1  fhall  lay  down  a  certain  Number  of  Am- 
ple Colours  as  a  Foundation:,  with  each  of  thefe, 
mixing  each  of  the  Reft,  one  by  one,  afterwards 
two  by  too,  and  three  by  three,  proceeding  thus 
to  an  entire  mixture  of  all  the  Colours  together  : 
Afterwards,  1  fhall  begin  to  Mingle  thefe  Colours 
over  again,  two  by  two,  then  three  by  three,  four 
by  four,and  foto  the  end}  upon  thofe  two  Colours 
fhall  belaid  three,and  to  thefe  three  (hall  beadded 
three  more,  afterwards  fix,  and  fo  on,  continu- 
ing this  Mixture  through  all  the  Proportions : 
Now,  by  fimple  Colours,  1  mean  fuch  as  cannot 
be  made  or  fupply'dout  of  the  Mixture  of  any 
other  Colours  :  White  and  Black  I  do  not  reckon 
among  Colours,  the  one  reprefenting  Darknels, 
and  the  other  Light}  thatis,theone  beinga  mere 
Privation  of  Light,   and  the  other  mere  Light  it 
felf,  either  Original  or  Pvefle&ed  -0    1  {ball  not 
omit  to  fpeak  of  thefe,  however,  their  Ufe  be- 
ing of  the  la  ft  importance  in  Painting,  which  is 
cothing  in  effect,  but  a  Compofition  of  Lights 
and  Shadows,    that  is,  of  Bright  and  Obfcure. 
After  White  and  Black,  comes  Green  and  Yel- 
low, then  A?ure,  after  Tann'd  or  Oker,  then 
Violet,  and  laftly,  Red.    Thefe  Eight  being  all 
the  fimple  Colours  in  Nature,  I  now  proceed  to 
fpeak  of"  their  Mixture.    In  the  firft  Place,  m& 
Biack  and  White  together,  then  Black  and  Yel- 
low, ^nd  Black  and   Red  •,  afterwards  Yellow 
and  black,  Yellow  and  Red,  &c  But,  becaufe 
Paper  begins  here  to  fail  me  (fays  the  Author) 
1  mall  treat  at  large  of  the  Mixture  of  Colours, 
in  a  Work  by  it  ftif.  The 
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The  Surface  of  every  Opake  Body,  partakes  Of  the  Sur-' 
of  the  Colour  of  the  Body  that  enlightens  it.  *"ac"  of  darIr 
This  appears   in  the  Inftance  of  dark  Bodies,   °  Ies' 
none  of  which  (how  either  their  Figure  or  Co- 
lour, unlefs  the  Medium  between  the  Body  and 
the  Light,  be  illumined :  If  the  Opake  Body  there- 
Fore  be    Yellow,  and  that    whence    the  Light 
comes  Blue,  the  illumined  part  of  the  Opake  Bo- 
dy mud  of  confequence  be  Green  }  that  being 
the  Refult  of  Blue  and  Yellow  mingled  together. 

A  White  Surface  is  better  difpofed  for  the  Re- Whafc  Surface 
ception  of  any  Colour,  than  the  Surface  of  any  the  ™oft  pro" 
other  Body  }  provided  the  latter  be  not  twnpj^jj?^, 
parent.    To  prove  this,  we  fay  that  every  emp-  lours.3 
ty  Body  is  capable  of  receiving  that,  which  ano- 
ther Body,  not  empty,  cannot  receive  *,  now  if 
you  allow  White   to  be    empty,  or  in  other 
Words  void  of  all  Colour,  it  follows  that  beirig 
illumined  by  a  Body  of  any  Colour  whatever^  it 
mult  retain  more  of  that  Colour,  than  Black, 
which,  like  a  broken  Veflel  that  has  loft  its  re- 
tentive Faculty,  lets  the  Colours  flip,  as  fall  as 
it  receives  them. 

The  Surface  of  any  Body,  will  partake  nioft  A  EoJy  *irt 
of  the  Colour  of  that  Objed  which  is  nearelr  it  \ be  the  mo^ 
the  reafon    is  obvious,  for  the  Species  ifluing  tl"Sc*   wi:h, 

r  ^.L.    o  n.  i    j         •  t       "  the  Colour  of 

from  a  near  Object,  mult  lodge  in  greater  abun-  jts  nearcft 

dance  upon  the  Surface,  and  make  a  greater  al-Obj^a. 

teration  in  its  Colour,  than  thofe  emitted  from 

a  Body  more  remote  -,  hence  its  Colour  will  be 

more  vivid,  and  more  perfect  in  its  kind,  than 

if  it  came  from  a  Body  at  a  greater  diltance.        what  Body 

The  Colour  of  an  Opake  Body  will  be  ib  much  will  appear  of 
the  more  perfect,  as  it  is  nearer  another  Body the  nioft 
of  the  fame  Colour.  qKwT 

Bodies  appear  vifible  at  greater  diftances,  in  Q°(  JJJ* *Ca^ 
proportion  as  their  Colours  are  in  greater  quan-nation  of 

G   3  titles.  Faces* 
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titles.  Hence  we  fee  why  Faces  difcppcar  even 
at  moderate  diftances,  the  greatcit  lhare  of  them 
being  poflefs'd  by  Shadows,  in  comparifon  of 
which  the  Lights  are  very  iriconfiderable  :  Thus, 
every  Face  becomes  obfeure  at  a  flurter  difcance, 
as  the  Shadows  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
Lights:  Further,  a  Face  will  become  fo  much 
the  darker  as  it  has  more  White  oppos'd,  either 
before  or  behind  it. 
How  to  De-      A  Painter,  todefign  from  Relievo's  mull  tinge 

fiSnfrotaRe-tlieSurfaceof   hj$    p  wjth    fl  paje    jmperfeft 

Jievo  s-  and  to  OI      ,  ,  .    '  ,  ,. r  1  r    ,  . 

prepare   the  ^nac>ow }  he  may  then   proceed   to  difpofe  his 
Paperfor  that  deeper  Shadows-,  and  Laftly,  To  give  his  Work 
Purpoie.        the  finifhing  Call,  let  him  touch  his  principal 
Lights,  but   with  a  great  deal  of  Adrefs  and 
Conduct,  it  being  thefc  laft  Touches,  which,  at  a 
Moderate  Diftance,  do  the  fooneft  difappcar  to 
the  Eye. 
of  the  Chan-     Among  Colours  of  the  fame  kind,  that  which 
ges  obfervabie  is  neareft  the  Eye  will  undergo  the  leaft  Altera- 
in  Colours  ac- tion  •,  The  Reafon  of  this  is  Evident,  for   the 
cording  to     Air  interpofed  between  the  Eye  and  the  Object, 
^XqFdv™  nas  always  fome  Effect  upon  it,  and  alters   its 
ftance  from     Colour,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree  ;  when 
the  Eye.        the  imerpofed  Air,  therefore,  is  found  in  a  fmall 
Quantity,  it  muft  needs  communicate  a  lefs  {bare 
of  its  own  Azure  to  the  Species  tranfmitted 
through  it,  and  therefore  will  difcolour  it  lefs, 
thanwhen  the  faid  Air,  being  in  a  greater Q11  an ti- 
ty,  has  both  a  greater  (hare  of  Colour,  and  makes 
more  Rcfiftance  to  the  Species,  in  their  Palfage. 
Of  the  Ver-     In  a  Campagne  of  the  lame  Quality  and  Kind, 
dure  feen  in  the  Verdure  of  Trees  and  Plants  will  appear 
the  Country.  more  obfeure,  and  that  of  Fields  more  bright. 
An  obfeure  Verdure  will  approach  nearer  an 
Azure,  than    a  bright  one  •,  Azure  being  com- 
pofed  of  Bright  aud  Obfeure  feen  at  a  great  Pi- 
ttance. Of 
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Of  aH  Surfaces,  there  is  none  whofe  Genuine  what  Bodies 
Colour   is  harder  to  be  difcern'd,    than  thofe  do  not  fllow" 
which  are  bright  and  polifliM  :  This  is  obferva-  JJ^J  rcal  Co~ 
ble,  in  fome  Herbs,  and  in  the  Leaves  of  fome 
Trees,    whofe  Surfaces  being;  fmooth  and    mi- 
ning, a(Tume  that  Colour,  which  the  Sun's  Reflex 
"cads  upon  them  ;  or,  at  lead,  that  of  the  Air, 
which  illumines  them  :  lnfomuch,  that  in  thofe 
parts,  where  thefe  Reflex's  ftrike,  the  Real  Co- 
lour is  but  little  fecn. 

Thefe  Bodies,  of  all  others,  do  bed  difloverwhat  Bodies 
their   Natural  Colour,  whofe  Surfaces  are    thedo  beftdifco- 
rougheft  and  molt  uneaven-,  This  maybe  feenvcr  their  na~ 
in  Cloth,  Linnen,  Leaves  of  Trees  and  Herbs  turalCurs° 
that  are  Furry,  on  which  the  Light  cannot  ga- 
ther in  any  Quantity,  and  which,  for  that  Rea- 
fb n,  being  unable  to  receive  the  Images  of  neigh- 
bouring Objects,  fend  their  Colours  pure  and 
unadulterated  to  the  Eye  :  Hence,  thefe  Bodies 
are  neither  tinged  with  the  bluenefsof  the  Am- 
bient Air,  nor  difcoloured  with  the  Rednefs  of 
the  fetting  Sun,  even  when  he  paints  the  Clouds, 
and  the  whole  Horizon  with  his  Colour. 

The  Colours,  Vivacity,  and  Light  of  a  pain- The  Light  of 
ted  Landskip,  will  never  Vie  with  thofe  ot  aaLandskiP« 
natural  One  illumined  by   the   Sun,  unlefs  the 
painted    Landskip  it  felf,    be  likewife  enlight- 
en'd  by  the  fame  Luminary. 

By  how  much  the  Air  approaches  nearer  the  of  the  Per- 
Horizon,  by  fo  much  it  will  participate  the  fPecft ve  ofche 
more  of  an  Azure  ;  and  on  the   contrary,  the*V\aiw-  ?h* 
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more  remote  from  the  Horizon,  the  dimmer  and  Coiours  feen 
more  obfeure,  will  its  Blue  be  feen  :  The  Rea-at  a  Difcance. 
fon  of  this,  I  have  already  given  in  my  Trea- 
tifc  of  Perfpective,  where,  I  have  fhewn,  that 
a  Body  both  receives  and  reflects  a  lefs  fh^re  of 
Light,  in  Proportion  as  the  Body  is  thinner, 
G  3  and 
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and  lefs  fubtil.    Now  it  is  confcfs'd,  that  the 
Air  far  diftant  from  the  Earth,  is  purer  and 
more  refined  than  that  in  its  Neighbourhood  \  of 
Confequence  therefore,   the  upper  Regions  of 
the  Heavens  muft  be  darker,  and  more  obfcure 
than  the  Air  below,   through  which  the  Sun- 
beams penetrating,    enlighten  an    infinity   of 
Atoms  fwimming  in  it,  and  thereby  render  it 
vifible  to  the  Eye :  Hence  the  Species  of  the 
abovemention'd  dark  Regions,  palling  through 
thofe  more  enlighten'd  Ones  underneath}  the 
whitenefs  of  the  latter,    muft  of  Neceffity  be 
qualified  by  the  obfcurity  of  the  former,   and 
will  thereby  become  Azure  :    Now  this  Azure 
will  appear  flill  brighter,  as  the  Quantity  of  Air 
interpofed  between  the  Eye  and  the  Obfcurer 
Parts  is  greater  •,  as  for  inftance,  fuppofe  the 
Eye  placed  at  P,  [Tab.  i.  Fig.  12.]  and  let  it 
look  along  the  Line  P  R  \  then  lowering  a  little, 
let  it  look  along  the  Line  P  5  j  in  this  latter  Cafe 
the  Air  will  appear  fomewhat  brighter  than  in 
the  former,  becaufe,  it  looks  through  a  greater 
quantity  of  Grofs  Air  •,  but  if  the  Eye  look  di- 
rectly toward  the  Horizon,  then  the  Azure  which 
appeared  deep  in  the  firft  Line,  and  fomewhat 
fainter  in  the  fecond,  will  in  a  meafure  wholly 
difappear  in  the  third,  there  being  a  much  grea- 
ter  Quantity  of  grofs  Air  in  the  Horizontal 
Line  P  D,  than  in  the  Oblique  One?  5,  or  the 

Perpendicular  P  R, 
Of  Air  fecn  in     y^j.  AlY  a]one?  wj|]  have  jts  Tmage  reprefent- 

fLndskip     ed  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  which  is  refle- 
cted from  the  Water  to  the  Eye  between  equal 
Angles  ^  tnat  is,  whofe  Angle  of  Incidence  is 
equal  to  its  Angle  of  Reflexion. 
Colours dimi-     Every  vifible  Object,  will  mow  lb  much  lefs 
niih'd  by  the  of  its  Natural  Colour^  as  the  Medium  between 
Medium.  '  t\-#t 
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that    Object    and  the    Eye,    is    more    denle. 

Two  Colours,    one    whereof  ferves  for    a  The  Ground 
Ground  to  the  other,  whether  they  be  illumined, fwtable  both 
or  fuppos'd  in  a  Shadow,  will  appear  free  and^r*'!Shtsan<i 
loofe  from  each  other,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
found  in  different  Degrees:,  That  is,  one  Ob- 
feure Colour  muft  never  ferve  as  a  ground  for 
another  •,  but  far  that  Ufe  you  mnfc  chufe  fome 
very  different  Colour,  as  White,  or  fome  other 
Colour    bordering    in   the    fame  Degree  upon 
White,  as  the  other  appears    bordering  upon 
Black. 

When  one  White  Body  ferves  as  a  Ground'1-'      "    -— 
to  another,  thefc   two  Whites,  will  either  bed*  *° 
equal,  or  they  will  not  •,  If  they  be  equal,  then  *°^  ™effl._ 
that  fuppos'd  to  be  nearcft  you,  may  be  a  little nates  Upoa 
obfeured,  towards  its  Extremes  bounding  on  the  another, 
other  •,  But,  if  the  Ground  be  left  White  than 
the  Colour  laid  upon  it,   then    will  the  latter 
loofen  it  felf  of  courfe  from  the  other,  fo  that 
you  need  not  have  rccourfe  to  any  Expedient  or 
Artifice  whatever. 

White  appears  the  brighter,  as  the  Ground  it  The  different 
is  found  on,  is  more  obfeure,  and  on  the  con-eftc<ftsof  Co- 
trary,  more  obfeure,    as   its  Ground    is   more lo  qS^j"s 
White :    This    is  vifible  in  Fleeces  of  Snow,^hitr°un 
which,  while  they  are  floating  in  the  Air  illumi- 
ned on  every  fide,  appear  lefs  White,  than  when 
viewed  over  againft  an  open  Window,   where 
the  Obfcurity  within-fide  makes  a  dark  Ground, 
and  fets  off  the  falling  Fleeces  with  an  exquiiite 
White.    It  mult  likewife  be  obfervtd,  that  Snow 
when  viewed  near  at  hand,  feems  to  fall  with 
Qpicknefs,  and    in  largo  continued  Quantities} 
whereas,  at  a  diftance,  it  appears  in  fmall  Flakes, 
and  thofe  defcending  very  flowiy. 

G  4  Among 
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Of  the  Among  things  equally  bright,  that  will  apr 

Grounds  pro-pear  th.e  moft  Tjjm)  which  is  fcen  on  the  whiteft 
lZ.m  Pa|nt" Ground  •,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  will  appear 
the  molt  vivid,  whofe  Ground  is  the  molt  ob* 
fcure.     Carnation    will  appear  pale  upon  a  Red 
Ground,  butabrightand  vivid  Red, upon  a  Yel- 
low one  :  In  like  manner,  all  other  Colours  may 
be  made  to  appear  different  from  what  they  are, 
by  means  of  the  Ground  wherewith  they  are  in- 
compafs'd. 
Of  Grounds.      'Tis  a  thing  of  the  laft  Importance,  and  which 
deferves  the    moll    mature   Confideration,   to 
chufe  proper  Grounds  for  your  Figures,  and  to 
difpofe  your  Opake  Bodies  in  fuch  manner  as  may 
be  moil  advantageous  to  their  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows \  always  taking  Care  that  their  illuminated 
Parts  appear  on  dark  Grounds,  and  their  fha- 
d.ow'd  Parts  on  Grounds  that  are  more  bright  j 
an  Initance  of  which  you  may  find  in  Tab.  i. 
Fig.  14. 
A  common     Many  People  are  of  Opinion,  that,  in  an  open 
Miftake  m    Campagne,  the Figuresmufb  appear moreobfeure, 
Country-       *n  ProPorti011  as  they  are  further  remov'd  from 
Pieces.  the  Eye  ;  but  herein  they  are  unhappily  mifta- 

ken,  for  the  very  contrary  method  ought  com- 
monly to  be  obferv'd,    excepting   where   the 
thing  to  be  reprefented  is  White*,  as  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fhow  more  at  large  underneath. 
Of  the  Co-     Thole  Objecls  view'd  through  the  greateft 
lours  of  Ob- extent  of  grofs  Air,  appear  the  molt  tinged 
je<£ts  far   di-  with  its  Azure  :,  fo  that  the  Air  communicates  a 
ftant  from  the  greater  fhare  of  its  Colour  to  a  Body  feen  at 
two  Miles  di  fiance  from  the  Eye,  than  to  the 
fame  Body  when  ken  at  half  that  diitance  ;  Here 
fome  one  may  Object,  that  in  Landskips  the 
Trees  near  at  hand,  appear  brighter  than  thofe 
at  a  greater  diitance,  which  feems  to  overthrow 
;        '  our 
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our  propofition ,  but  this  Objection  is  ufually 
falfe,  when  underftood  of  Trees  ranged  at  equal 
diflances :,  and  does  only  hold  true,  where  the 
neareft  Trees  are    placed  fo   wide  from  each 
other,  that  between  them  you  fee  the  Light  of 
the  Air,  and  of  the  Intermediate  Fields,   the 
more  remote  at  the  fame  time  being  clofer  and 
more  compact,  as  is  often  obferv'd  on  the  Banks 
of  Rivers,  where  the  Trees  are  feen  fo  near  to 
each  other,  that  they  pin  their  Shadows,  and 
prevent  either  the  Verdure  of  the  Fields,  or  the 
Brightnefs  of  the  Air  from  appearing.    It     uft 
be  obierv'd  however,  that  as  the  Shadow?d  part 
of  a  Tree  is  more  large  than  the  part  illumined, 
its  Image  will  be  ftronger,  and  will  preferveit 
felf  better,  than  that  of  the  other  ^  for  which 
reafon,  a  far  diftant  Tree  may  happen  to  appear 
more  obfeure  than  a  near  one,  notwithstanding 
the  Azure  brightnefs  communicated  by  the  Air 
to  the  latter. 

That  which  is  beautiful,  is  not  always  good  *,  Degrees  of 
this  is  intended  for  certain  Painters,  who  are  foCoIour  «* 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  their  Colours,  that  they  PaintinS« 
can  find  no  room  for  Shadows  •,  never  ufing  any 
but  what  are  flight  and  almoft  infenfible.    Thefe 
People  have  no  regard,  to  that  force  and  Relievo 
which  Figures  receive  from  a  bold  Shadow ;  and 
are  fomewhat  like  your  fine  Talkers,  who  ufe 
abundance  of  good  Words,  but  without  any 
meaning. 

The  Ocean  has  no  uniform,  univerfal  Colour  The  Sea  of 
appearing  the  fame  throughout ^  a  Spectator  at  different  Co- 
Land  fees  it    obfeure,  and  efpecially  near  the,ours'  when 
Shore,  fome  White  Waves  appearing  near  the  £""JCp2dlf" 
Horizon  flowly  moving,  like  Flocks  of  Sheep  *,  erent     cc$* 
to  thofe  at  Sea  it  appears  Blueilh,  and  the  reafon 
of  this  difference3  is  no  hard  matter  to  deter- 
mine : 
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mine:  the  Ocean  having  the  Faculty  of  a  Mir" 
ronr,  reprefenting  the  Azure  of  the  Air  at  high 
Sea,  and    the  obflurky  of    the  Earth    nearer 
Shore. 
TbeEffe<!Uof    A  Black  Drapery  makes  the  Carnations  of  Fi- 
Drapery  on  gures  appear  whiter  than  they  are,  and  on  the 
Carnations,    contrary    White  Garments  makes    them  Ihovv 
more  obfcure  :  A  Yellow  drefs  heightens  them, 
aud  a  Red  one  turns  them  pale. 
Colour  of  the     The  Colour  of  a  Body  fhadow'd  by  another 
Shadows  of  Body,  will  never  be  pure  in  its  fhadow'd  part, 
■ie$,-J         except  the  Colour  of  the  Object  whence  the  Sha- 
dow comes,  be  the  fame  with  that  on  which  it  is 
caft  ;  for  inftance,  if  in  a  Chamber  the  Walls  of 
which  are  Green,  be  expofed,  fome  Body  whofe 
Colour  is  Blue,  and  illumined  by  another  Blue  •, 
in  this  cafe  the  enlighten'd  fide  of  the  Object  will 
be  feen  of  a  very  beautiful  Blue,  the  Shadow  at 
the  lame  time  appearing  foul  and  difagreeable  } 
retaining  nothing  of  the  brightness  of  its  origi- 
nal Azure,  but  mixing  and  debating  it  with  the 
Green  reflected  from  the  Walls  -,  ard  the  effect 
woifd  be  ftill  the  worfe  were  the  Walls  of  a 
tann'd  Colour. 
\n  Luminous  places,  gradually  and  uniformly 

Dim^t™    retreating   to  perfect  darknefs,  a  Colour   will 
of  Colours  in1,     .    ,,    b .  .      *  .    r     r,,     ,  ■     . '     .         L  ,     n 
dark  Places,   dwindle  with  an  lnfenfible  diminution  ot  Lultre^ 

as  it  removes  further  from  the  Eye. 
Of  the  Per-     The  Primary   Colours    muft  be  all  pure  and 
fpe&ve  of     fimple,  and  the  Degrees  of  their  weakening,  and 
Colours.        thole  of  their  diftances  muft  agree  reciprocally 
to  each  other}  that  is,  the  bignefs  of  Objects  muft 
partake  more  of  the  bignefs  of  their  Point  of 
view,  as  they  are  nearer  it;  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  Colours  mull  participate  more  of  the 
Colour  of  their  Horizjm^  as  they  approach  nearer 
thereto. 

The 
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The  Colour  between  the  fhadow'd  and  en- Of  Colours, 
lightcn'd   parts  of  Opake  Bodies,  will  be  lefs 
beautiful  than  that  entirely  illumined  •,  the  prin- 
cipal beauty  of  Colours  therefore,  is  feen  in  their 
principal  Lights. 

The  Azure  of  the  Air,  arifes  from  its  being  awhence  the 
denfe  tranfparent  Body,  illumined  by  the  Sun,  Air  derives  its 
and  placed  between  the  Earth  and  the  darknefsAzure* 
of  the  upper  Regions.  Of  it  felf,  it  is  intirely 
void  of  all  qualities,  having  neither  Smell,  Taft, 
nor  Colour  •,  yet  does  it  eafily  aiTume  thofe  of 
things  about  it,  infomuch  that  it  appears  of  an 
Azure,  by  fo  much  the  more  perfect  as  the  dark* 
nefs  behind  it  is  more  grofs,  and  the  Light  it  re- 
ceives more  vivid  •,  provided  however  that  it  be 
at  a  fuitable  diftance,  and  not  too  much  charged 
with  moift  Vapours.  It  may  further  be  obferv'd, 
that  towards  Mountains,  that  Air  appears  of  the 
moll  perfect  Azure  which  the  Eye  fees  at  the  great- 
eft  diftance,  and  which  is  interpofed  between 
that  and  the  mod  obfeure  part  of  thofe  Moun- 
tains \  the  nearer  and  more  illumined  Hills  com- 
municating their  own  Colour  to  the  Air,  in  their 
paflage  to  the  Eye. 

Among    Colours  which   are  not  Blue,  that  what  Co^ 
which  comes  the  neareft  Black,  will  participate10""  nioft  li- 
the moft  of  Azure  at  a  diftance}  and  on  the  con-jkie  to 
trary,  that  Colour  will  belt  prefer  ve  its  felf  at  a   hangc* 
diftance,  which  has  the  leaft  conformity  with 
Black :    It  follows  therefore,  that  the  Verdure 
of  Fields  will  fooner  transform  it  felf  into  Azure, 
than  White  or  Yellow  •  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
White  and  Yellow  will  change  lefs  than  Red  and 
Violet. 

The  Colours  placed  in  Shadows,  will  retain  Of  Colour* 
more  or  lefs  of  their  natural  beauty  as  they  arefeen  in  ob~ 
feen  in  a  greater  or  lefs  obfeurity  \  but  if  they  befcure  plac" 

feen 
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fecn  in  any  light  place,  then  will  their  beauty 
appear  the  more  elevated,  as  their  place  is  more 
illumined :  Some  may  object  that  the  variety  in 
Shadows,  is  as  great  as  in  the  Colours  of  things 
fhadowedi  to  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  Colours 
feen  in  Shadows,  (how  ib  much  lcfs  variety 
among  themfelves,  as  the  Shadows  they  are  fitu- 
ate  in,  are  more  obfcure  :  This  is  confirmed  by 
thofe  who  {landing  without  doors,  look  into 
dark  Churches  where  the  Paintings  though  di- 
vert! fied  in  Colours,  do  never thelefs  all  appear 
wrapped  up  in  one  univerfal  Shadow. 
The  Ground  The  Ground  wherewith  a  Painted  Figure  is 
incompafllng  incompafTcd,  muft  be  more  obfcure  than  the  en- 
*  fj8ure-       lighten'd  part,  and  brighter  than  the  fhadow'd 

part  of  the  faid  Figure, 
white  no  Co-     White  is  not  a  Colour  in  it  felf,  but  only  a 
lour.  Faculty  or  Difpofition  in  Bodies  to  receive  Co- 

lour :  When  it  is  expofed  in  the  open  Air,  its 
Shadows  do  all  appear  Blueifh,  becaufc  the  Sur- 
face of  every  Opake  Body  partakes  of  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Object  that  illumines  it.  If  it  be 
fcreen'd  from  the  Light  of  the  Sun  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  any  Opake  Body,  it  will  remain 
Blank,  without  the  appearance  of  any  Colour 
whatever.  When  it  is  expofed  to  the  Light  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  Air,  it  participates  of  the  Co- 
lour both  of  the  one  and  the  other}  that  part 
of  it  turn'd  from  the  Sun,  appearing  obfcure, 
being  tinged  with  the  Azure  of  the  Air  alone  : 
Laftly,  White  if  fecured  both  from  the  Green- 
nefs  of  the  Champagne,  and  the  Whitenefs  of 
the  Horizon  around,  wou'd,  without  doubt,  ap- 
pear (imply  and  without  alteration,  of  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Air. 
The  Colour  The  Light  of  a  Fire  tinges  every  thing  it  il- 
reHeAed  from  lumines^  with  Yellow  j  but  this  does  never  ap- 
fire.  pear, 
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r3ear,  excepting  when  view'd  in  oppofition  to 
fome  other  thing  enlighten'd  by  the  Air.  It 
may  be  obferv'd  towards  the  clofe  of  the  Day, 
and  better  about  the  Dawn,  or  in  a  dark  Room} 
where  a  Ray  being  reflected  from  the  Air,  and 
another  emitted  from  a  Fire,  or  Candle,  upon  the 
fame  Object,  their  difference  will  be  very  plain 
and  obvious.  But  without  thus  oppofing  them 
to  each  other,  their  difference  wou'd  be  fcarcely 
fenfible;  nor  without  this  Method  wou'd  it  be 
eafy  to  diitinguifh  between  feveral  Colours 
which  bear  a  near  affinity  to  each  other}  as  for 
inftance,  White  and  Yellow,  Sea-Green  and 
Azure -,  for  in  effect,  the  Light  illumining  the 
Air,  being  Yellowifh,  tinges  the  Blue  into  a  kind 
of  Green,  which  may  be  further  improved  into 
a  very  beautiful  Green,  by  the  mixture  of  a  lit- 
tle more  Yellow. 

When  an  Opake  Body  is  found  between  two0**  an  °PaIce 
Lights,  the  effect  will  be  as  follows:  Thefe *°dJ^npIat"* 
two  Lights  will  be  either  equaUo  each  other  in  ^Xtsl 
force,  or  they  will  be  unequal  \  if  they  be  equal, 
they  may  yet  differ  two  ways  with  regard  to  the 
brightnefs  which  they  caft  upon  the  Object, 
which  will  be  either  equal  or  unequal ;  equal 
when  their  diftances  are  equal,  and  unequal,  their 
diftances  being  fo :  The  Object  placed  at  an 
equal  diftance,  between  two  Lights  equal  both 
in  brightnefs  and  Colour,  may  further  be  illu-» 
mined  by  thefe  Lights  in  two  different  manners; 
to  wit,  either  equally  on  every  fide,  or  unequal- 
ly \  it  will  be  equally  enlighten'd,  when  the 
fpace  remaining  around  the  Lights  is  equal  both 
in  Colour,  Shadow,  and  Brightnefs  \  and  une^ 
qually  when  thefe  fpaces  around  the  Lights  are 
found  to  differ  in  their  Colour,  Brightnefs,  or 
degree  of  obfeurity. 
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OftheCotour  It  often  happens,  that  the  illumined  and  jha- 
of  Shadows,  dowed  Parts  of  the  fame  Body,  are  feen  of  dif- 
ferent Colours  \  the  one,  for  Inftance,  appear- 
ing Red,  and  the  other  Green  •,  the  Body,  it  felf, 
being  all  the  while  uniform  and  alike  in  its  Co- 
lour, throughout.  Now  this  is  obfcrv'd,  when 
the  Light  ilfuing  out  of  the  Eaft,  ftrikes  upon 
an  Object,  and  tinges  it  with  the  Colour  of  its 
own  Rays-,  another  Object  at  the  fame  time  being 
placed  to  the  Weflward,  of  a  Colour  different 
from  the  firft,  and  illumined  by  the  fame  Light : 
In  this  Cafe,  the  Light  reflected  from  the  latter 
Object,  bounding  towards  the  Eaft,  will  ftrike 
upon  thofe  Parts  of  the  firft  Object,  which  fall 
in  their  Way  •,  and  flopping  there,  will  commu- 
nicate the  Light,  and  Colour  of  the  one  Object, 
to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  other.  My  felf  have 
frequently  obferved  a  white  Object,  with  Red 
Lights,  and  blue  Shadows-,  This  being  no  un- 
common Appearance,  in  Mountains  cover'd  with 
Snow,  when  the  Sun,  at  his  fetting,  paints 
the  whole  Horizon  with  a  Rednefs  like  Flame. 
See  Fig.  15.  Tab.  1. 
,  n  When  a  dark  Body,  is  painted  upon  a  bright 
cafiens"  C~  Ground,  it  appears  with  a  great  Relievo,  and 
bright  '  feems  to  ftand  out  free  from  the  Painting  -,  the 
Ground  is  nc-Reafbn  of  this  is  owing  to  the  Curve  Surfaces 
cefliry  in  0f  Bodies,  which  of  neceffity  growing  dark  on 
Painting.  tjiat  ^e  turneci  fr0m  the  Light,  the  difference 
between  the  Ground  and  that  fide  of  the  Figure, 
becomes  very  bold  and  confpicuous :  It  mult  fur- 
ther be  obferved,  that  the  illuminated  part  of  a 
Figure  ought  never  to  terminate  on  a  Ground 
brightned  by  its  principal  Light ;  To  prevent 
which,  it  may  be  advifeable,  between  the 
Ground  and  the  chief  Light,  to  interpofe  the 
Extremity  of  fome  other  Body,  .more  obfeure 

than 
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than  either  the  Ground  or  the  Light,  refpe- 
&ively. 

To  make  a  bright  Figure  appear  with   Ad-  How  to  fuit 
vantage,  you  mult  (how  it  on  a  Dark  Ground  ^  your  Grounds 
as  to  fet  otfan   Obfcure  Figure,  your  Ground10  y°ur  fi- 
muft  be  bright ,  for  White  ever  appears  the  bell, gures* 
nearelt  Black  ,  and  in  general,  all  contraries  ap- 
pear with  a  fnperior  Force,  when  oppofed  one 
to  another. 

Of  fimple  Colours 3  the  firft  inorder  is  White:  Of  fimple Co- 
this,  and  Black,  we  know  are  excluded  bythelo"rs  and 
Philofophcr  out  of  the  number  of  Colours,  the  ^  Comp<v 
one  being  thecaufeof  Colour,  and  the  other  its 
privation  ,  however,  inafmuch  as  they  are  indiP 
penfibly  neceffary  for  a  Painter,  we  fhall  not 
icruple  to  admit  them  among  the  reft,  yielding 
the  firft  place  among  fimple  Colours  to  White, 
Yellow  has  the  fecond,  Green  the  third,  Azure 
the  fourth,  Red  the  fifth,  and  Black  the  fixth  S 
White  we  fhall  lay  down  for  Light,  without 
which  no  Colour  can  be  feen ,  we  muft  have 
Yellow  to  reprefent  the  Earth,  Green  for  Wra- 
ter,  Azure  for  Air,  Red  for  Fire,  and  Black  for 
Darknefs.  As  to  compound  Colours,  if  you  de- 
fire  to-arrive  at  a  fpeedy  knowledge  of  them  in 
all  their  variety,  do  but  take  fome  Pieces  of  Pain^ 
ted  Glafs,  and  through  thefe  Survey  all  the  feve- 
ral  Colours  which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  Eye, 
in  a  Country  Scene  ,  thus  will  you  find  the  Co- 
lour of  every  Object  which  you  view,  mingled  and 
adulterated  with  that  of  the  Glafs,  and  may  eafi- 
ly  perceive  which  undergoes  a  change  more  or 
lefs  to  its  advantage  ,  which  receives  additional 
beauties,  and  which  are  ftripp'd  of  their  original 
charms ,  for  inftance,  if  your  Glafs  be  Painted 
with  Yellow,  you  will  find  Azure,  Black  and 
White  confiderable  fufFeren  by  the  mixture,  and 

at 
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at  the  lame  time,  Yellow  and  Green  will  be 
beautified,  and  made  more  perfect.  Other 
GlafTes  will  have  their  influences  on  other  Co- 
lours, all  which  you  muft  carefully  obferve  and 
confider^  ftill  ch'ufing  out,  for  your  own  Ufe, 
fiich  whofe  Compofition  appears  the  neweft,  and 
hioft  agreeable-  When  you  have  thus  carried 
your  Obfervations  through  the  whole  variety  of 
Colours,  and  have  viewed  them  all  through  a 
Glafs  of  each  kind,  proceed  to  combine  dalles 
of  different  Colours  \  ufirig  fir  ft  two,  then  threej 
after  four,  and  even  five,  or  fix,  if  you  find  Oc- 
cafion  for  fo  many  \  ftill  obferving  the  Rules  al- 
ready laid  down  for  the  fimple  ones. 
Remarks  on  Azure,  arid  Green  are  not  firmple  Colours  iri 
Colours.  themfelves,  the  former  being  compo fed  of  Light 
and  Darknefs,  that  is,  of  a  perfect  Black  and  a 
perfect  White,  as  we  have  already  obferved  of 
the  Azure  of  the  Air  $  arid  the  latter,  of  one 
fimple  Colour,  and  one  Compound,  to  wit, 
Azure  arid  Yellow,  which  together,  form  a 
Green. 

An  Image  exhibited  in  a  Mirronr  does  always 
participate  of  the  Colour  thereof,  and  the  Mir- 
ronr is  reciprocally  tinged  with  theColourof  the 
Image  it  exhibits }  thefe  do  ftill  borrow  more, 
the  one  of  the  other,  as  the  Colour  of  the  Ob- 
ject is  ftronger  than  that  of  the  Mirrour  \  and 
the  Image  will  ever  appear  more  vivid,  and  per- 
fect in  its  Colour,  as  that  is  nearer  and  more  a- 
fcin  to  the  Colour  of  the  Mirrour. 

Among  the  Colours  of  Bodies,  that  which  is 
of  the  brighten;  White,  will  be  feen  at  the  great- 
eft  diftance}  ofconfequence  therefore,  that  will 
difappear  at  the  fmalleft  diftan.ee,  which  is  the 
moft  obfeure. 

Among 
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Among  Bodies  of  equal  Whitenefs,  and  equal- 
ly difrant  from  the  Eye,  that  will  appear  to  be 
the  whiteft,  which  is  incompafled  with  the  grea- 
teft  Obfcurity  :  And,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ob- 
fcurity  will  be  feen  the  darkeft,  which  bounds 
on  the  brighteft  White. 

Of  Colours  equally  excellent,  that  will  appear 
the  molt  perfect,  which  is  feen  neareft  its  dired 
contrary:  thus,  a  pale  Colour,  near  a  Red  one, 
Black,  near  White,  ( tho'  neither  the  one,  nor 
the  other,  properly  a  Colour, )  Gold,  near  A- 
zure^  and  Green,  near  Red,  appear  with  Ad- 
vantage ;  it  being  a  natural  Property  of  all  Co- 
lours, to  (how  themlelves  more,  near  their  Op- 
pofites,  than  near  thole  alike  to  them. 

A  White  Object  feen  in  a  dark,  thick  Air, 
will  appear  larger  than  it  is  in  reality  •,  the  Rea- 
fon  has  been  already  affign'd,  where  a  black  Fi- 
gure was  fhown  to  inlarge  it  felf,  on  a  bright 
Ground. 

The  Medium  between  the  Eye  and  the  Ob- 
jeel,  di fguiles  the  latter  with  its  own  Colour  7 
Thus  Mountains,  at  a  great  Diftance,  are  feen 
coloured  with  Azure ;  thus  a  Red  Glafs,  tinges 
every  thing  feen  through  it,  With  Red  •,  And 
thus  the  Light  around  the  Stars  is  altered  and 
obfeured,  by  the  darknefs  of  the  Night. 

The  Genuine  Colour  of  any  Body,  appears  in 
that  part,  which  neither  receives  any  Shadow, 
nor  any  bright  Light. 

When  a  bright  Colour  terminates  upon  an 
Obfcure  one,  the  Extremities  of  the  former  will 
by  that  means  become  brighter,  and  more  vivid  j 
and  thofe  of  the  latter  deeper  and  more  ob- 
fcure. 

Among  Mountains  far  removed  from  the  Eye,  of  the  Colour 
that  will  appear  of  the  moft  beautiful  Azure,  of  Mountain*. 
H  which 
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which  is  in  itfelf  the  moft  obfeure  \  and  that  will 
be  the  moft  Obfeure,  which,  is  the  higheft,  and 
molt  covered  with  Wood  -,  becaufe  of  the  Shrubs 
found  beneath  the  larger  Trees,  which  being 
fhadow'd  from  the  Sun,  appear  Dark  and  Gloo- 
my}  Now  the  illumined   Air,    interpofed   be- 
tween thefe  Shadowy  Mountains  and   the  Eye, 
mult  of  ncceffity  have  its  Azure  heightcn'd  and 
made  more  per  feci:  by  means  thereof-,  and  the 
tops  of  High  Mountains,  being   likewife    the 
more  Obfcure,  by  reafon  of  the  thinnefs  of  their 
Medium,  will  have  the  fume  Effed  on  the  Air, 
through    which    they  are  viewed.    It  follows, 
therefore,  from  what  we  have  already  laid  down, 
that   the  Mountains  themfelves,  muft    appear 
under  the  iamediveriity  of  Azures,  with  thofe 
of  the  Airs  through    which  they  are  viewed  *, 
and  that  the  tallcft,  and  the  fhadyeft  will  excel 
the  reft,  in  the  Beauty  of  their  Colour. 
How  a  Pain-     To  enable  your  felfto  manage  the  PerfpccTive 
tec  may  put  of  Colours,  and  to  make  their  Changes,  Weak- 
i.i  prance  the en}ngSj  an(j  Degradations  correfpond    to  Na- 

cSwilve  °f tur€ '  take  the  followin§  ^cthod-  !n  fome 

Open  Champagne,  chufe  out  feveral  Objects  pla- 
ced at  thediftance  of  one  or  two  hundred  Fa- 
thoms from  each  other;  be  they  Men,  Trees, 
Houies,  or  the  like.  Now,  if  for  inftance,your 
firft  Object  be  a  Tree,  place  a  Glafs  over  againft: 
it,  and  holding  your  Eyes  fteadily  in  the  fame 
Pofition,  Defgn  your  Tree  upon  the  Glafs;  tra- 
cing out  the  Contour  from  the  Image  before  your 
Eye-,  having  done  this,  retire  backwards  till 
fuch  time  as  the  Natural  Tree  appears  nearly 
equal  with  that  you  have  Defign'd  •,  Here  you 
may  colour  the  Figure,  taking  your  Mcafures 
from  the  Object  appearing  at  a  Diftance;  and 
touching  it  with  Care,  and  Attention,  till  at 

length 
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length  it  be  brought  to  refemble  the  Natn- 
ral  Tree,  both  in  Form  and  Colour  \  info- 
much  that  by  fhutting  one  Eye,  they  may  ap- 
pear both  painted  alike,  and  both  equally  di- 
ftant :  Continue  the  fame  Conrfe,  with  regard  to 
the  other  Objects,  at  the  Second  and  Third  Di- 
ftance^ treafuring  up  fuch  Pieces  as  you  perform 
in  this  way,  and  confulting  them  on  all  Occafi- 
ons,  as  Guides  and  Rules  for  your  Conduct.  By 
the  Experiments  I  have  made  in  this  kind,  it 
appears  that  the  fecond  Object,  at  the  Diftance 
of  twenty  Fathoms,  beyond  the  firft,  diminifhes 
four  Fifths  of  its  bignefs. 

There  is  Mill  another  kind  of  Perfpective, Of  the  Aerial 
called  the  Aerial  One-,  which  by  the  different Perfpetfiva. 
Colours  of  the  Air,  fhows  the  different  Diftan- 
ces  of  feveral  Objects  placed  in  the  fame  Line. 
For  Inftance,  if  in  feeing  a  Number  of  Buildings 
rifing  behind  a  Wall,  which  appear  of  the  fame 
bignefs,  and  ranged  in  the  fame  Line,  you  have 
a  Deflre  to  paint  them,  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
one  may  appear  further  removed  from  the  Eye, 
than  another  \  To  favour  this  Defign,  you  muft 
reprefent  the  Air,  fomewhat  Grofler  than  Ordi- 
nary *,  becaufe,  in  that  Cafe,  it  will  tinge  far  di- 
ftant  Bodies  very  fenfibly  with  its  Azure,  as  is 
obferved  in  Mountains,  &c  This,  once  fuppofed, 
you  may  fhow  the  Building  which  appears  firft, 
on  the  other  fide  the  Wall,  in  its  natural  Colour  ; 
The  next,  which  is  to  be  a  little  further  remo- 
ved, muft  have  its  Profile  a  little  more  flight,  and 
muft  farther  fhow  a  faint  Tincture  of  Azure; 
the  Third,  which  is  to  be  ftill  further  diftant, 
muft  appear  ftill  more  Azure,  in  proportion; 
and,  if  you  wou'd  reprefent  a  Fourth,  removed 
five  time  the  diftance  of  the  laft,  you  muft  di- 
ftinguifh  it  with  an  Azure  five  Degrees  more 
H  2  (trong 
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ftrong  and  fcnfible  :  Bv  this  Means,  your  Build- 
ings, tho'  painted  all  in  a  Line,  and  of  the  fame 
bignefs^  will  neverthelefsdifcover  fhemfelves  to 
be  all  considerably  different,    both  in  Bignefs 
and  Diftance. 
Remark    on       The  Meafures  of  a  Human  Body,    alter  iti 
the  Proporti-  cacn  Member,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  bent,  and  in 
ons  of  a  Hu- different  Afpefts,  always  increafinr  or  diminifh- 

man  Body.       .  '      -1  Jr,  .  n     ,.     ■    •«         , 

ing  more  or  lefs  on  one  fide,  as  they  diminiln  or 
increafe  more  or  lefs  on  the  other. 
The  different  Man,  in  his  fir  ft  Infancy,  has  the  breadth  of 
Proportions  his  Shoulders,  equal  to  the  length  of  his  Face-, 
in  the  Body  of  as  Hkewife,  to  that  part  of  his  Arm  between  the 
tha^of  a'ld  shoulder  anc* tne  Elbow,  when  the  Arm  is  bent: 
Child!  It  fe»  likewife,  equal  to  the  fpace  between  the 

Elbow,  and  the  long  Finger  •,  and  further,  to 
the  interval  between  the  Jontture  of  the  Knee 
and  that  of  the  Foot :  But  when  he  is  arrived  at 
his  utmoft  pitch,    theft   Meafures  become    all 
double   in  length;  except  the  Face,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Head,  undergoes  very  little  Al* 
teration  :  Thus,  a  Man  come  to  his  full  Growth, 
if  he  be    well  proportioned,   ought  to    be  in 
height  ten  Faces,  the  breadth  of  his  Shoulders, 
two  Faces,  and  all  the  other  parts,  juft  mention- 
ed, as  many  :    For  the  reft,  we  fhall  treat  of 
them,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  Proporti- 
ons of  all  the  Parts  of  a  Human  Body. 
Children  have     Little  Children  have  their  J&n&wres  extremely 
their  jonaurcs  fmall  and  {lender,  and  the   Intervals  between 
contrary    to  them  groffcr  and  more  bulky  ;  this  happens  be- 
Jj££e  °fN^dn'  caufe  the  Jonttures  have  nothing  but  a  bare  Skin 
to'buik^and  t0  cover  them,  and  a  few  cartilagenous  Mem- 
Groflhefs.      branes to  bind  the  Bones  together*,  all  the  foft 
and  juicy  Flefh    being  lodged  underneath  the 
Skin,  between  the  feveral  Jon&ures :  While  the 
Man  is  in  his  Growth,  the  Flefh  difcharges  it 

felf 
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Mf  of  a  great  deal  of  t'ncfe  Superfluities,  fo 
that  his  Members,  in  Proportion,  become  more 
ilender  :  But  the  Joncbures,  which  confift  of  no- 
thing but  Bones  and  Cartilages,  not  keeping 
pace  with  them  in  this  Decreafe;  the  effect  is, 
that  the  Child  who  had  his  Jonctures  fin  all  and 
skinny,  and  the  Parts  between  them  fat  and 
plump,  as  is  feen  in  the  Fingers,  Arms,  and 
Shoulders  \  when  come  to  Manhood,  has  his 
Jonttures  ftrong  and  bulky  •,  the  fame  Parts  being 
bold  and  prominent  in  the  Man,  which  were 
thin  and  hollow  in  the  Child. 

Between  a  Man  and  a  Child,  is  found  a  very  A  remarkable 
conliderable  difference  in  the  length  from  oned'ffcrc"ce  m 
Jonfture   to  another;  for  a  Man,  from  the^-ofl  vvaV^ad 
cture  of  his  Shoulders  to  his  Elbow,  and  between  a  child, 
the  Elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  Thumb,  and  from 
the  Extremity  of  one  Shoulder,  to  that  of  the 
other,  has  the  Meafure  of  two  Heads  \  whereas 
the  Meafure  of  a  Child  in  thefe  parts  is  but  one. 
The  Reafon  appears  to  be  this,  that  Nature  in 
the  fir  ft  place,  employs  her  felf  about  the  Head, 
as  being  the  principal  Part,  and  the  feat  of  the 
Underftanding  ;  fetting  alide  the  other  leis  con- 
fiderable  Parts  of  her  Fabrick,  till  flie  has  for- 
med the  Capital. 

The  Jonftures  of  the  Fingers,  grow  bigger  on  The  j<m8me$ 
every  fide  when  they  are  bent  ;  the  more  they  of  Fingers, 
are  bent,  the  more  this  appears,  and  the  more 
they  are  ftreightencd,  the  lefs  do  they  again 
grow  :  The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  Toes, 
and  is  always  more  fallible  as  they  are  bigger 
and  more  flefhy. 

The  Jonftures  of  the  Shoulders,   and  of  the  The  Motion 
other  flexible  Members  fhall  be  explained  in  my  of  shoulders. 
Trcatiieof  Anatomy;  wherein  will  be  fhewn, 
H  3  the 
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the  Caufes  of  the  Motions,  in  all  the  Parts  of  a 
Human  Body. 
Of  the  Shoul-     The  Motions  produced  by  the  Jonttures  of  the 
dcrs.  Shoulders,  are  raoftly  fimple  •-,  that  is,  the  Arm 

directed  by  them,  is  ufualiy  carried  either  up- 
wards or  downwards,  backwards  or  forwards. 
Though  thefe  Motions  may  be  faid  to  be  infinite  •, 
yet  in  Effect,  does  the  Arm  in  defcribing  a  Circle 
on  the  Wall,  (how  all  the  Motions  it  is  capable 
of.    For  every  continued  Quantity  being  divifi- 
ble  in  Infinitum,  and  this  Circle  being   a  conti- 
nued Quantity  produced  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Arm   around  its   Circumference,  it  follows  of 
Courfe,  that  the  Motions  of  the  Shoulders  are 
infinite. 
Nouniverfal      Univerfal  Meafures  of  Bodies,  are  only  to  be 
Meafure  to  be  obferved  in  the  heights  not  in  the  breadths  of  Fi- 
P"fc'ibe<5  {°r  gures ;  it  being  one  of  the  Wonders  of  Nature, 

of  Fi^uret!  that  in  a11  her  infinite  Productions,  we  never  find 
any  one,  of  what  kind  foever,  precifely  like  ano- 
ther. You  therefore,  whofe  Bufinefs  it  is  to 
imitate  Nature,  confider  that  Variety  which  fhe 
fets  before  your  Eyes  j  and  learn  from  her,  to 
cliverfifie  your  Contours }  avoiding  withal,  any 
thing  Monfterous  and  Shocking,  as  Legs  too 
long,  Bodies  too  fhort,  ftrait  Breafts,  long  Arms, 
and  the  like  \  and  indulging  your  felf  chiefly  in 
the  Jonclures  and  Thicknefles  of  Members  \  it  be- 
ing in  thefe  that  Nature  her  felf  feems  to  affed 
the.  greateit  Variety. 
The  Arm  ion-  A  Painter  is  indifpenfibly  obliged  to  be  ac- 
gcr  when  bent,  quainted  with  Ofleolcgy  :  That  is,  with  the  feve- 
ft3"  ^Cn  ra^  Bones  ferving  as  Props  to  bear  up  the  Flefli, 
wherewith  they  are  covered  \  and  with  the  Jon- 
IHres,  which  occallcn  the  Limbs  in  bending  to 
enlarge  and  diminiih  j  for  the  length  of  the  Arm 

when 
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when  extended,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  lame 
Arm,  when  contracted  •,  it  always  lollngor  gain- 
ing an  eighth  part  of  its  Meafiirc,  as  it  is  ftretch- 
ed  out  or  drawn  in.  This  ihortening  and  length- 
ening of  the  Arm,  is  owing  to  the  Bone  between 
the  Shoulder  and  the  Elbow  ^  which  withdraw- 
ing out  of  its  Cavity,  when  the  Elbotv  is  bent 
into  an  Acute  Angle,  [  as  yoit  fee  in  the  Figure  A 
B  ]  adds  to  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  Arm  •, 
and  this  Addition  will  be  always  the  greater,  as 
the  Angle  at  the  Elbow  is  more  acute ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  Angle  at  the  Elbow  grows 
more  obtufe,  this  part  of  the  Arm  muft  become 
lhorter. 

All  the  Parts  of  an  Animal,  mull  bear  a  fuit-ThePam  t£ 
ablenefs  and  conformity   to  the  whole:    Tiros  m  A«hphM  ^ 
where  the  whole  Animal  is  thick  and  fhort,  each  be  madc  iui~ 
Member  in  particular,  muft  be  fo  too  •,  where  it  *f,0..ehe'° 
is  tall  and  [lender,  the  Members  mull  be  tall  and 
(lender,  likewife  \  and  where  it  is  of  an  ordina- 
ry Make,  the  Parts  muft  appear  ordinary  in  like 
manner.    The  fame  thing  muft  be  underftqod  of 
Trees^  thofe  formerly  fell'd,  being  excepted  out 
of  the  Number  \  becaufe  thefe,  in  fending  forth 
new  Cyons  out  of  old  Trunks,  deftroy  their  na- 
tural Form,  and  become,  in  effect,  little  better 
than  fo  many  vegetable  Monfters. 

The  Wrift,  or  Jovtture  of  the  Hand  and  Arm,  Of  the  jon- 
becomes  fmaller  when  the  Hand  is  fhut,  and  en-  *"*   of  .tke 
larges  itfelf  as  the  Hand  is  opened  •,  but  the  Arm,  hJ°A    ^u 
on  all  fides,  between  the  Elbow  and  the  Shoul- 
der, has  a  quite  contrary  effect  '■,  the  Reaibn  is 
this  \  that  whereas  in  opening  the  Hand,  the 
Mufcles  which  contribute  thereto, being  llretch'd 
out  and  extended,  do  render  the  Arm  more  (len- 
der between   the   Elbow   and   the    Hand  \   in 
clenching  it,  thefe  fame  Mufcles  being  fwell'd 
11  4  and 
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and  enlarged,  ftart  off  from  the  Bone,  and  by 
that  means  thicken  and  dilate  the  fame  part  of 
the  Arm. 
Of  the  Jon-     The   Enlargement   and  Diminution  of    the 
bure  of  the  Jontture  of  the  Foot,  is  only  feen  on  the  ner- 
foot.  vous  fide,  which  increafes  when  the  Angle  of  the 

faid  Jontture  is  Acute,  as  in  D  E  F,  and  decreafes 
as  that  Angle   grows  more  obtufe,  as  in  Fig, 
ABC. 
pf  the  Knee.     Among  all  the  Members  of  a  Human  Body, 
whole  Jonttures  are  capable  of  being  bent  \  the 
Knee  is  that  alone  which  lofes  of  its  thicknefs  in 
bending,    and    becomes   more  Grofs    as  it   is 
ftretch'd  out  more  ftreight. 
Of  the  Mem-     Naked  Men  em ploy'd  in  any  laborious  Work, 
bersof  Nudi-or  violent  Motion,  do  only  mow  fuch  of  their 
ties.  Mufcles,  as  playing  along  the  fide  of  any  mo- 

ving Member,  is  the  Occafion  of  its  Action  \  the 
Mufcles  of  each  Member  appearing  more  or  lefs 
diftinft  and  bold,  as  the  effort  it  Exerts  is  more 
or  lefs  forcible. 
Whence  an        OftwoArms,  that  will  be  moved  with  the 
Arm  moves    grcatelt  force,  which  being  heaved  out  of  its 
withthcSrca' Natural  Poflure,  receives  the  moll  powerful  Af- 
tcft  violence.  |]f|-ance  from  the  other  Members  to  recover  it 
felf,  and  to  drive  it  towards  the  Place  whither 
it  would  go  \  thus  the  Figure  A,  heaves  back  its 
Arm  with  the  Club  £,  to  recoiled  it  felf  with 
the  greater  Force,  by  the  Concurrence  of  the 
reft  of  the  Body,  and  to  drive  it  with  the  grea- 
ter Violence  upon  B. 
of  the  Moti-     The  principal  part  of  Painting  lies  in  the  Art 
on  of  Man.     0f  making  happy  Competitions  •,  The  Exprejjlon 
is  the  next  part  in  Dignity,  and  confifts  in  giv- 
ing each  Figure  the  neceflary  Attention  to  what 
it  is  doing  •,  and  in  making  it  (how  abrisknefs 
and  vivacity  fuitable  to  its  Character,  and  agrce- 
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ble  to  the  Action  it  is  about,   whether  that  be 
flow  and  heavy,  or  whether  it  require  a  greater 
fhare  of  Activity,  and  Fire:  Thus  to  throw  a 
Dart,  a  Stone,  or  any  the  like  projectile,    let 
your  Figure  be  Pen  in  fuch  an  Attitude,  and 
have  fuch  a  Difpofition  in  all  its  Members,  that 
its  Intention  may  plainly  appear:  The  two  ad- 
joy  nine;  Figures  furnifh  you   with  Inftances  of 
this  kind  •,   where  their  different  Attitudes  do 
plainly  fliow  them  engag'd  in    very    different 
Actions.    A  (hows  the  grcateft  Zeal  and  Earneft- 
nefs,  and  aims  a  Dart,  B  appears  more  cool  and 
languid,  grafping  a  Stone-,  now  A  will  certain- 
ly throw  his  Dart  to  a  greater  Diftance,  than  B 
his  Stone,  becaufe  though  they  both  look  the 
fame  Way,  and  fecm  to  aim  at  the  fame  Mark, 
yet  in  Effect,  A  makes  the  moll  refolute  Effort; 
for  his  Feet  are  turn'd  on  the  fide  oppofite  to 
that  where  he  meditates  his  ftroke  •,  fb  that  in 
recovering  himfelf,  the  Parts  fpring  nimbly  back 
to  their  Place,  and  difcharge  the  Dart  with  in- 
credible Velocity  :  On  the  contrary,  the  Figure 
B  having  his  Feet,  and  the  reft  of  his  Body  in  a 
natural  Situation,    acts  at  a  Difadvantage  •,    fo 
that  its  Motion  is  more  feeble,  and  the  Stone  is 
projected  with  lefs  violence  ^  for  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  every  Impetus  or  Effort  in  general, 
to  have  a  forcible  effect,  muft  begin  with  vio- 
lent Contortions,  and  end  in  free,  eafy  and  na- 
tural Motions^  thus  a  Sling,  unlefs  vehemently- 
agitated  it  felf,  gives  but  a  languid  Motion  to 
the  Body  it  projects  \  and  thus  an  Arrow  comes 
loitering  out  of  the  Bow,  that  is  not  vigoroufly 
drawn.     Now  the  Figure  A  having  launch'd  his 
part,  will  find  his  whole  Force   exhaufted  to- 
wards that  Quarter  \  fo  that  though  he  immedi- 
ately acquire  new  Strength,  yet  that  docs  only 

enable 
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enable  him  to  recoil,  and  to  make  a  Motion,  con? 

trary  to  that  already  made. 
Of  Attitudes,     Never  let  the  fame  Action  be  feen  repeated  m 
Members,  and  the  fame  Figure  •,  neither  in  the  principal  Mem- 

theur Motions.  jjerS)   nQr  eyen  jn  ^^  fma|]er    antJ    ]efs  con{]_ 

derable,  as  the  Hands  or  Fingers  }  nor  ever  let 
the  fame  Attitude  be  feen  twice  in  the  fame  Hi- 
ftory-piece  *,  where  the  Subject  requires  a  great 
Number  of  Figures,  therefore,  as  a  Battle,  a 
Combat  of  Gladiators,  or  the  like,  there  being 
but  three  ways  of  Wounding,  viz..  with  the  Pufh, 
the  Cut,  and  the  Back-ftroke,  it  will  be  neceifa. 
ry  to  diver fify  thefe  three  manners  as  much  as 
poffible  •  for  inftance,  if  one  of  your  Champions 
be  feen  dealing  his  Blows  with  his  Back  towards 
theSpectator,let  his  Fellow  appear  fide-ways,  and 
a  third  front-wife  :  ftill  varying  the  fame  Action 
by  the  different  Afpects  of  the  Actors.  In  Battles* 
a  compound  Motion  has  always  a  very  good  Ef- 
fect, and  feemsto  animate  and  inflame  the  Subject* 
A  compound  Motion  is  that  of  a  Figure,  when  at 
the  fame  time  it  fhows  Motions,  that  appear  to 
be  contrary }  as  for  Example,  when  a  Figure 
fhows  the  foreparts  of  its  Legs,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  a  part  of  the  Body,  by  the  Profile  of  the 
Shoulders :  But  of  this  we  fhall  fpeak  in  its  place, 
The  Motions  *n  t'ie  Jwtturt*  of  the  Members,  and  their 
«>f  the  Neckfeveral  Motions,  take  notice  how  the  Mufcles 
tobeobfervUfwellingon  one  fide,  fink  and  difappear  on  the 
other :  this  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the 
Necks  of  Animals,  the  Motions  in  that  part 
being  three-fold  \  two  of  which  are  llmple,  and 
the  third  Compound,  partaking  of  each  of  the 
fimple  Ones  \  thefe,  are  one  of  them  fhown  when 
the  Animal  inclines  its  Neck  towards  one  Shoul- 
der, and  in  bowing  or  railing  its  Head  \  the 
other  appears  when  the  Neck  is  turned  either 

towards 
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towards  the  right  fide  or  the  left,  without 
bending,  the  Face  looking  over  one  of  the  Shoul- 
ders, and  at  the  lame  time  ftanding  upright : 
The  Third,  which  we  call  the  Compound  Mo- 
tion, happens  when  the  bend  of  the  Neck  is  di- 
ltortcd,  the  Ear  being  lowered  towards  one 
Shoulder,  and  the  Face  turned  to  the  fame 
Place  i  or  towards  the  other  Shoulder,  the  Face 
looking  up  to  Heaven. 

All  the  Members  mult  appear  in  the  exercife The  Members 
of  that  function,  to  which  they  were  d eft ined  }to  be  madefic 
for  inftance,  in  dead  Bodies  or  in  thofe  that  are ^!.their 
a  lleep,  none  of  the  Parts  muft  appear  alive  or 
awake  •,  thus  the  Foot  which  bears  the  weight  of 
the  Eod7,  lruft  be  fcen  as  if  funk  or  fqueez'd  in, 
and  not  with  its  Tees  free  and  difingaged  •,  ex- 
cepting where   the  Figure  is  pitch'd  upon  its 
Heel. 

The  Motions  of  the  Face,  occafioned  by  fud-of  theMoti- 
den  Agitations  in  the  Mind,  are  very  numerous  j°"s  of  the 
the  chief  are  Laughing,  Weeping,  Shrieking, Face* 
Singing  in  feveral  Tones,  fliowing  Amazement, 
Wrath,  Joy,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Vexation,  Grief, 
and  other  the  like  Motions  •,  all  of  which  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  confider  hereafter  :  As  to 
Laughing  and  Crying,  the  Motions  they  produce 
in  the  Face,  are  very  much  alike,  and  the  Cha- 
racters they  imprefs  on  the  Mouth,  Cheeks,  and 
Eye-lids,  not  to  be  diftinguifhed.  Their  only 
difference  appears  in  the  Eye-brows,  and  in  the 
fpace  that  feparates  thefe  from  each  other,  and 
fhall  be  considered  more  at  large,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  Motions  happening  in  the  Face, 
Hands,  and  other  Members  under  any  fudden 
furprize.  The  Knowledge  of  thefe  Motions  is 
of  the  laft  importance  to  a  Painter,  and  his  Fi- 
bres without  this  will  be  dead  in  a  double  capa- 
city j 
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city  :  Let  him   beware  however,  of  the  other 
extreme-,  nor  ever  make  their  Motions  fo  afitcr- 
edly  animated,  as  to  reprefcnt  the  Ferment  of  a 
Battle  in  a  Scene  of  calmnefs  and  compofnre,  or 
the  Fury  of  a  Bacchanal,  or  fantaftick  geflmes 
of  a  Harlequin  in  a  Subject  which  requites  Sobri- 
ety  and    Peace.    Obferve    further,  that  thofe 
whom  you  introduce  as  prefent  at  the  Action 
you    exhibit,  be  attentive  to  what  palfes,  with 
Countenances  and  Behaviour,  full  of  Admiration, 
Reverence,   Grief,   Diftruit,  Fear,   or  Joy,   as 
/hall  be  mod  fuitable  to  the  Subject,  and  to  the 
Perfons  forming  the  Affembly. 
obfervations      The  Bone  and  Cartilage  which  compofe  the 
for  the  De-    Nofe,  may    be    varied   Eight    different   ways, 
c?"!"5  °f     wmcn  Form  as  many  different  kinds  of  Nofes  •, 
for  either  they  are  equally  flreight,  equally  con- 
cave,  and    equally   convex,  which    is  the   fir  ft 
kind }  or  they  are  flreight,  concave,  and  con- 
vex unequally,  which  is  the  fecond  \  or  the  Parts 
above  are    flreight,  and  thofe  below   concave? 
which  is  the    third  fort}  or    thofe  above  are 
flreight,  and  thofe  below  convex,  and  this  is  the 
fourth  fort }  or  elfe  they  are  concave  above,  and 
flreight  below,  and  this  is  the  fifth  ;  or  concave 
above,  and    convex  below,   which    makes  the 
iixth  \   or  laflly,   they  are  convex  above,  and 
ilreight  below,  which  is  the  feventh  •,  or  con- 
vex above,  and  concave  below,  which   is  the 
eighth  kind.    The  fetting  on  of  the  Nofe  to  the 
Eye-brows,  admits  but  of  two  different  Forms, 
for  it  is  always,  either  concave  or  ilreight.    The 
Forehead  is  capable  of  three  various  Shapes,  be- 
ing either  plain,  concave,  or  convex  \  the  plain 
is  again  divided  fcveral  ways,  for  it  is  either  hol- 
low towards  the  top,  or  towards  the  bottom, 

or 
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or  it  is  fo,  both  at  top  and  bottom  }  or  elfe  it  is 
plain  and  uniform,  both  at  top  and  bottom. 

In  order  to  retain  the  Air  of  any  Man's  Face,  A  Method  of 
whom  you  chance  to  fee,  apply  your  felf  to  the"memb«inS 
Study  and  Obfervation  of  the  feveral  different FaceSj 
Faces  which  prefent  themfelves  before  you  ;  al- 
ways taking  cfpecial  notice  of  thofe  parts  which 
diftinguiih  brie  Man  from  another,  and  which 
contribute  the  molt,  towards  that  infinite  and 
amazing  variety  fo  obfervable  in  the  Species; 
thefc  parts,  are  the  Mouth,  Eyes,  Nofe,  Chin, 
Keck  and  Shoulders:  The  Nofe,for  inftance,  ad- 
mits of  ten  different  Shapes,  and  is  either 
itraight,  crumpt,  hollow,  rais'd  above,  or  be- 
low the  middle,  Aquiline,  flat,  fharp,  or  round  5 
all  which,  appear  with  the  greateft  advantage 
when  feen  lid e- wife :  Of  Kofes  proper  to  be 
fcen  front- wife,  there  are  twelve  other  kinds  5 
even,  big  in  the  middle,  fmall  in  the  middle, 
big  about  the  tip  and  fmall  in  the  fetting  on, 
fmall  at  the  tip  and  big  at  the  fetting  on, 
Koftrils  wide,  narrow,  tall,  low,  the  Foramina, 
open,  or  covered  with  the  peak  of  the  Nofe. 
Thus  every  other  part,  how  minute  foever,  will 
afford  fomething  particular  for  your  Obfervati- 
on, all  which  being  view'd  with  the  neceflary 
attention,  will  enable  you  afterwards  to  Dcjign 
them  from  your  Ideas.  If  this  method  be  not  al- 
together to  your  taft,  you  may  obferve  that 
which  follows :  Carry  always  a  little  Pocket- 
Book  with  you,  full  of  various  Depgns  of  the  fe-*  * 
veral  parts  juft  now  mentioned  •,  and  when  yon 
find  a  necefiity  to  retain  any  Man's  Air,  obferve 
his  Face  very  nicely,  taking  all  his  Features 
afunder,  and  confidering  them  Piece-meal;  re- 
membring  ftill  as  you  go  along  to  call:  an  Eye 
over  your  Collection,  and  to  match  the  natural 

parts 
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parts  of  the  Face  with  the  Artificial  ones  in  the 
Book-,  putting  a  mark  on  fuch  of  the  latter  as 
come  neareft  the  former,  to  be  afterwards  join'd 
together  at  your  Lodgings. 
Of  the  Beauty     Never  let  the  Mufcics  in  the  Face  be  too  bold, 
of  a  Face.      or  terminate  too  abruptly,  but  take  care  that 
the  Lights  be  fweet,  and  that  they  lofe  them- 
felves  infenfibly  in  foft  and  pleafing  Shadows*, 
for  upon  your  conduct  in  this  point,  depends  all 
the  Grace  and  Beauty  of  the  Face. 
Of  the  Equi-     The  Hole  of  the  Neck  between  the  two  Cla- 
Jibrium  of  Fi-  vlcles,  mil  ft  hang  perpendicularly  over  the  Foot 
gum.  that  bears  the  Body  \  if  an  Arm  be  ftretch'd  out, 

the  Hole  quits  its  perpendicular,  and  if  a  Leg 
be  thrown  backwards,  the  fame  Hole  advances 
forwards  •,  fo  that  in  every  new  Altitude  it  gets 
a  new  Situation. 
The  Motions     A  Figure  whofe  Motions  are  not  perfectly  ac- 
of  a  Figure  to  commodate  to  the  Sentiment  or  PafTion  it  is  fup- 
wprefs  the     pofed  to  have,  fhows  its  Members  to  be  in  a 
Sentiment  of  State  of  Rebellion,  and  to  want  that  Duty  and 
its  Mmd~      Allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  Mind  :  There 
mult  be  a  great  deal  of  Zeal  and  Application, 
therefore,  exprefs'd  in  the  Behaviour  of  a  Fi- 
gure, and  its  A&ion  muft  be  ib  proper  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  Subject,  that  it  cannot  poflibly  ferve 
to  fignifie  any  other  thing,  nor  be  ufed  on  any 
other  occalion,  than  that  it  is  intended  for. 
Howtotouch     In  Naked  Figures  thofe  Members  muft;  fhow 
theMufdes     their  Mufcles  the  boldeft;  and  inoft  diftincl,  up- 
of  a  Nudity.  on  which  the  greateft  ftrefs  is  laid  \  and  that 
thefe  may  have  the  better  effect,  obferve  not  to 
diftradr,  the  attention  of  thofe  who  view  them 
by  too  great  a  multiplicity  *,  only  mowing  the 
Mufcles  of  fuch  Members  as  have  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  the  Action  exhibited-,  in  com- 
panion 
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parifon  with  which,  the  reft  malt  appear  lax  and   . 
en  nervate. 

A  Man  either  in  running,  or  in  a  moving  a  A  Remark  on 
more  gentle  pace,  mnft  fhow  that  part  which  the  Motion 
is  over  the  Leg  fupporting  his  Body,  lower  thanof  a  Man» 
the  other. 

The  Shoulders  or  Sides,  of  Men  and  other  Qf  the  diftV 
Animals,  will    have   the  greateft  difference  in  rent  heights 
their  height,  when  the  whole  Body  is  found  in  of  the  Should 
the  molt  leifurely  Motion;  and  on  the  contrary,  *Jers.  °»ferva- 
thefe  parts  of  the  Animal  will  come  neareft  tonjc.in  ^m~. 
an  equality  in  height,  when  the  Motion  of  the  Motion/"  ** 
whole  Body  is  the  quickeil :  This  has  been  al- 
ready proved  in  my  Treatife  of  Local  Motion, 
upon    this  principle*,  that  every  heavy  Body 
gravitates  in  the  Line  of  its  Motion  \  fo  that  if 
any  Whole  be  moving  towards  any  place,  the 
part  which  is  join'd  to  it,   follows  the   fhor- 
teft  Line  of  the  Motion  of  its  whole  j  without 
throwing  its  Weight  on  the  Lateral  parts  of  the 
fame  Whole. 

Tis  objected  againfl:  the  fir  ft  part  of  what  I  ob;Caioa» 
have  faid,  that  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  that 
a  Man  walking  (lowly,  or  Handing  ftill,  fhou'd 
prelerve  a  continual  Equilibrium  of  parts  upon 
the  Centre  of  gravity  fiipporting  the  weight  of 
his  whole  Body  *,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is 
frequently  fcen  bending  on  one  fide,  even  when 
the  weight  of  his  Body  does  wholly  reft  upon 
one  Foot  -,  and  that  at  other  times,  he  difchar- 
ges  part  of  his  weight  upon  the  Leg  which  is  not 
ftraight,  that  is,  on  that  bent  at  the  Knee,  as 
is  feen  in  the  two  Figures  B  and  C:  In  anfwer  to 
which,  I  aflcrt  that  what  is  not  done  by  the 
Shoulders  of  C,  is  done  by  its  Haunches  \  and  that 
it  at  once  preserves  its  own  Equilibrium,  and  ve- 
rifies my  principle. 

The 
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The  ftretch-  The  ftretching  out  of  an  Arm,  drives  the  Ecjid- 
A?  °Uth°f  a"  l^rium  °f tne  Body,  into  that  Foot  which  fuftains 
tkT Equiiibri-  r^e  wn°le  weight  \  as  is  fcen  in  thole,  who  with 
um  of  the  Bo-  Arms  ftretch'd  out  can  walk  upon  a  Rope,  with- 
dy.  out  the  ufe  of  any  Pole  as  a  Counterpoise. 

Of  the  Cen-     Every  Animal  will  have  the  Centre  of  its 

trC-°A^raY~  ^e2s»  on  wmcn  lt  refts,  f°  much  nearer  the  per- 

tym    nima  s- pendicular  of  its  Centre  of  Gravity,  as  its  Mo* 

tiort    is  more  flow  •  and  on   the  contrary,  the 

Centre  of  its  Legs  will  be  further  removed  from 

the  perpendicular  of  its  Centre  of  Gravity,  as 

it  is  more  quick  and  nimble  in  its  Motion. 

Of  a  Man     A  Man  in  bearing  a  Burthen,  has  always  the 

bearing  a       loaden  Shoulder  higher  than  the  empty  one  :  Ah 

his'shouldcrs  ^n^ance  °f  tms>  voU  have  in  the  following  Fi- 
'gnrc,  wherein  the  Central  Lirie  of  the  Weight, 
both  of  the  Man  and  his  Burthen,  pafTcs  through 
the  Leg  which  fuftains  the  whole }  were  it  not 
for  this,  and  did  not  the  Weight  of  the  Body, 
and  of  the  Burthen,  by  being  equally  fhared, 
thus  make  an  Equilibrium,  the  Man  of  neceffity 
mull  tumble  to  the  Ground  :  Now,  to  this  it  is 
requilite,  that  fo  much  of  the  Weight  of  the 
Body,  be  thrown  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that 
which  bears  the  Burthen,  as  may  make  it  a 
Counterpoife  to  the  other  •,  and  this  can  be  no 
other  way  done,  but  by  the  Man's  bending  on 
that  fide  not  laden,  till  fiich  time  as  it  comes 
to  bear  its  fhare  of  the  additional  Load,  laid  on 
the  orher.  And  this  is  the  Expedient,  which 
Witty,  Inventive  Neceffity,  has  rccourfe  to  on 
thefe  Occafions. 
The  Eqmii-  The  Weight  of  a  Man  who  refts  only  upon 
brtum  of  a    one  LCg?  js  always  equally  diftribnted  on  both 

ftaTdbfi ;  on  ^des  °*"  tllc  Central>  or  Perpendicular  Line, 
one  Foot.°n  which  fupports  him. 

A  Man 
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A  Man,  in  Walking,  has  the  Centre  of  hisGra-  ®f  3  Man 
vity,  over  that  of  the  Leg,  which  is  fet  on  the  WaIJf/nS« 
Ground. 

Reft,  or  Privation  of  Motion  in  any  Animal, Of  the  Equis 
arifes  from  the  Equality,  or  Privation  of  Inequa-'^'""1  of  a" 
lity,  between  the  oppofite  Weights ;  which,  as^^J- 
they  occafion  it  to  move  by  their  Inequality,  fo 
they  keep  it  fufpended,  and  at  reft,  by  their 
Equality. 

That  fide  of  the  Body,  on  which  a  Man  bends, 0f*  the  Bends 
isdiminilhed,  in  proportion  as  the  Oppofite  iideand ,TunYn§5» 
is  increufed  •,  and  the  bending  or  flexure  of  thisJJ*      °  >0 
fide,  may,  at  lad,  come  to  be  in  a  Subduple  &*- * 
tio  to  the  ftretching   of  the  other.    But  this 
mall  be  confideved  in  a  particular  Treatife. 

As  much,  as  one  fide  of  any  flexible  Member  is of  the  FIer- 
kngthen'd}  fo  much  its  oppofite  one  is  fhorten- "fCSth°r  ***dl 
ed  :  But  the  Central  Line,  being  without  the  fide  bers, 
that  is  not  bent,  in  a  Member  that  is,  never 
gains,  or  lofes  of  its  Length. 

Every   Figure,    in    Curtaining    any    foreign  Of  the  e.juUU 
Weight  out  of  the  Central  Line  of  its  own  hrium>  or 
Magnitude,  calls  fo  much  of  its  own,  or  of  the  ^ToT'f* 
foreign  Weight  on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  ferves° 
to  make  a  perfect  Equilibrium  about  the  Central 
Line,  which  palTcs  through  the  whole  Mafs,  and 
terminates,  on  that  Foot  feL  on    the  Ground. 
Thus,  in  bearing  a  Burthen  with  one  Arm,  we 
fee  a  Man  naturally  ftrctch  out  the  other  from 
him  \  and  that,  not  proving  a  Connterpoife,  he 
further  bends  his  Body  the  fame  way,  till  he  has 
call  fo  much  new  Weight  on  that  fide,  as  fuf- 
fices  to  refill   the  Load  impofed  on  the  other. 
We  further  obferve,  that  a  Man  ready  to  fall 
on  one  fide,  never  fails  to  ftrctch  out  the  other 
to  recover  himfelf. 

i  To 
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Different  To  re  pre  fen  t  a  Man  moving  a  Burthen,  con- 

Ways  ot  mo-  ^er  tfo.at  tjlc  jviotion  may  be  made  in  different 

We?  ht        °  Lines  '  VIZ"  either  fr°m  below  upwards,  with  a 
fimple  Motion,  as  in  heaving  a  Weight  from  the 
Ground  -,  or  from  behind  forwards,  as  in  draw- 
ing a  Weight  after  him  a  or  limply  forwards,  as 
in    fhoving   any  thing  before  him  :  Or,  Laftly, 
From  above  downwards,  as  in  pulling  at  a  Rope 
which  plays  in  a  Pully.     Here  it  muft  be   re- 
marked that  the  Weight  of  a  Man's  Body  draws 
fo  much  the  more,  as  the  Centre  of  his  Gravity 
is  further  diftant  from  the  Centre  of  the  Axis 
which  fuftains  him  :  To  this,  you  muft  confider 
the    Effort  wherewith    the   Reins,   and  Legs, 
when  bent,  ftrive  to  recover  their  Straightneis  \ 
and  that  a  Man  neither  Afcends,  Defcends,  nor 
Walks  in  any  other  Line    whatever,    without 
drawing  up  the  Heel  of  the  hind  Foot. 
All  Motion     All  Motion,  proceeds  from  a  lofs  of  Equllibri- 
produced       urn  -,  that  is,  of  Equality,  or  Ballance  ^  This  mull: 
from  the  lofs  always  ceaie  e'er  Motion  can  commence:,  and  ever 
of  the £?w'//- the furtner  any  body  is  remove!  from  its  EcpiUi- 
brhim,  the  quicker  and  more  violent  is  its  Motion. 
Of  the  Equi*     A  Figure  Handing  on  one  of  its  Feet,  will  al- 
nbrium  of  a  ways  have  the  Shoulder  of  that  lide  lower  than 
Figure.  the  other*,  and  the  Hole  of  the  Keck,  at  the  fame 

time,  perpendicularly   over  the  middle  of  the 
Leg  which  fupports  the  Body.    This  will  be  the 
Cafe,  in  whatever  Line  the  Figure  be  feen  :,  whe- 
ther its  Arms  be  but  little  advanced  from  the 
Body  •,  whether  it  be  free  of  any  Burthen  on  its 
Back,  its  Shoulder,  or  its  Hand  \  or  whether  the 
Leg  out  of  Office,  be  not  far  detached  from  the 
Body,  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
Of  the  grace-     The  Members  of  a  Body,  muft  be  fo  managed, 
fuinefs  of  the  as  that  they  may  produce  the  Effed,  intended, 
Members.      by  the  Figure,  in  the  mofl  graceful  Manner : 

Thus 
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Thus,  i;i  rcprefcnting  a  Figure  that  may  appear 
noble  and  generous,  obferve  that  its  Members 
be  flender  and  genteel,,  the  Mufcles  not  too  bold 
and  apparent,  but  even  thofe  which  Neceffity 
requires  to  be  feen,  touch'd  with  Softnefs  and 
Delicacy  *,  the  Members,  and  efpecially  the 
Arms,  muft  not  appear  ftiff  and  obftinate,  that 
is,  they  mull  not  be  ftretch'd  out  in  right  Lines 
with  the  others  Members  to  which  they  are  joy  n'd- 
and  if  it  be  found  ncceilary,  on  account  of  the 
Polltion  of  the  Figure,  that  the  right  Haunch  be 
\"ccn  higher  than  the  Left,  let  the  left  Shoulder 
be  higher  than  the  Right  *,  and  let  its  Jontture 
hang  perpendicularly  over  the  moft  elevated 
part  of  the  Haunch  :  Let  the  Hole  of  the  Neck, 
be  always  directly  over  the  middle  of  the  Jon- 
tturc  of  the  Foot  on  which  the  Figure  refts^  and 
let  the  Leg  which  does  not  fupport  the  Body, 
have  its  Knee  lower  than  the  other  Knee,  and 
drawn  near  the  other  Leg.  As  to  the  Attitudes  of 
the  Head  and  the  Arms,  they  are  infinite,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  brought  within  the  Compafs 
of  Rules :  All  1  think  neceflary  here  to  intimate, 
is,  that  they  muft  be  Free,  Natural  and  Various  -, 
and  that  without  thefe  Qualifications,  the  Mem- 
bers will  appear  no  better  than  fo  many  Pieces 
of  Wood. 

With  regard  to  theDifpofition  of  the  Members,  9rchc  D»fpo- 
obferve  that  in  reprefenting  a  Perfon  turning,  1",onof  li}<* 
either  backwards,  or  afide,  you  never  mow  his tJ^^ifo 
Feet,  and  the  other  Members  directed  the  fame^y  round, 
way  with  the  Head  •,  but  let  them  rather  fhare 
the  Aclion  among  them,   and  form  a  kind  of 
Contraft,  or  Contrariety  in  the  four  Principal 
Jonttures  *,    which  are  thofe  of  the  Feet,   the 
Knees,  the  Haunches,  and  the  Neck  :    So  that 
if  the  Figure  ftand  on  its  Right  Leg,  let  the 
1  2  Left 
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Left  Knee  be  bent,  and  drawn  backwards  \  its 
Foot  a  little  rais'd,  and  fpread  outwards;  and 
the  Left  Shoulder  fbmewhat  higher  than  the 
Right :  Let  the  Nape  of  the  Keck  be  turn'd  di- 
rectly over  the  outer  Ankle  Bone  of  the  Left 
Foot-,  and  the  Left  Shoulder  hang  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  Toe  of  the  Right  Foot.  Further, 
let  it  be  a  Handing  Rule  with  you,  never  to  turn 
the  Head  of  your  Figures  the  fame  way  with 
the  Bread ;  Nature  having fo  contrived  the  Neck, 
that  it  turns  with  cafe,  on  every  occailon  of 
looking  around  us:  Laitlv,  to  reprefent  a  Man 
fitting,  and  at  work  with  his  Arms,  upon  any 
thing  fide-wife  of  him,  remember  that  his  Sto- 
mach be  turn'd  over  the  Jontturc  of  the  Llaunch. 
How  to  di-  In  a  Figure  which  you  reprefent  alone,  ob- 
fpofe  the  ferve,  that  no  two  Members,  ever  appear  to  have 
Members  of  a  tlie  farne  Motion  :  For  inltance,  if  your  Figure 
^i-re".5  C  l"  he  fccn  tunning  by  it  felf,  let  not  both  its 
Hands  be  thrown  forwards,  but  it  one  be  be- 
fore, let  the  other  come  behind  •,  for  without 
this  Difpofition,  it  will  never  be  belicv'd  that  it 
runs:  If  the  right  Foot  be  advanced  the  forc- 
mofr,  let  the  right  Arm  lag  the  hind  molt  •,  fincc 
without  this  CantraB  of  parts,  and  this  contra- 
riety in  their  Motions,  a  Man  never  runs  well, 
and  with  advantage.  If  another  Figure  be  intro- 
duced following  the  firfl,  with  one  of  its  Legs 
advanced  a  little  forwards,  take  care  to  bring 
the  other  Leg  underneath  the  Head  •,  and  on 
the  contrary,  let  the  Arm  of  the  fame  lide,  be 
reach'd  out  the  forenioft.  Of  this  we  (hall  (peak 
more  at  large  in  our  Treatife  of  Motion. 
Themoftim-  Your  principal  care  in  Deftgning  a  Figure, 
portant  parts  mnfl:  be,  to  let  the  Head  well  on  the  Shoulders, 
«f  the  Figme.  tiie  Sufto,ov  Trunk  upon  the  Haunches,  and  the 
Haunches  and  Shoulders  upon  the  Feet. 

A  Fir 
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A  Figare  Handing  firm  on  its  Feet,  makes  an  How  a  Body 
Equilibrium  of  all  its  Members,  around  the  Cen-Preferves  its 
ml  Line,  on  which  it  is  fuftain'd.    A  Figure E^ihbt"m- 
therefore,  thus  fteady,  and  thus  balanced,  ftretch- 
rng  one  of  its  Arms  out  from  the  Body,  muft  at 
the  feme  time  Ihift  fo  much  of  its  weight  to 
rhe  oppofite  fide,  as  is  equal  to  that  of  the  exten- 
ded Arm  :  This  muft  be  underftood  of  every 
part  in  general,  fallying  out  beyond  ordinary, 
from  its  whole. 

A  Man  will  never  be  able  to  lift  a  Burthen,  How  a  Figure 
till  he  lavs  a  weight  of  his  own,  greater  than  lifts  or  bears  a 
that  of  the  Load"  he  wou'd   lift,  in  oppofition  Burthcn- 
thereto. 

The  Attitude  ofa  Figure,  mnft  be  fa  conducted  of  the  Atti- 
ln   all   its  parts,  as  that   the  intention  of  the'ude. 
Mind,  may  be  feen  in  every  Member. 

The  Actions  expre&'d  in  the  Figures  of  Men,  Difference  of 
mnft  be  as  various,  as  are  their  Ages  and  Quali-  Attitudes, 
ties  5  nor  muft  even  the  So:  be  over  look'd,  but 
both  Male,  and  Female  have  their  different  At- 
titudes. 

A  Painter  (hou'd  remark  the  Attitudes,  and  How  a  Pain- 
Motionsof  Men,  fpringing  immediately  from*"  may  at- 
(bme  fndden  accident  ,  and  fix  them  well  in  his tan  to  S,ve 
Memory,  or  Sketch  them  (lightly  on  the  foot.  ;UIJae  ,    J!:i" 

_.  .         J.,\   .       .    r    .     .       ,  &  1  •     *    •.,  tu^es    to  his 

This  will  be  infinitely  better,  than  to  wait,  till  Figures. 
fome  Perfon,  mimick  *,  for  inftance,  the  Action 
of  weeping,  without  any  real  occafion  for  Tears. 
For  fuch  an  Action  having  no  natural  caufe,  the 
effect  muft  of  courfe  be  oonftrained,  and  unnatu- 
ral. It  will,  however,  be  ferviceable  to  you  in  the 
higheft  Degree,  after  having  obfeiVd  the  Cir- 
cumftanccs  of  fome  natural  Action,  to  difpofe  a 
Model  in  the  feme  Attitude  :  This  will  affift 
your  Imagination,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to 
1  3  Paint 
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Paint  from  it,  both  with  the  greater  Eafe.  and 

Spirit. 
Of  the  A<fti-     Thofe   who  are  prefent  at  any  remarkable 
ons  of  thofc  Tranfadion,  exprefs  their  Admiration  in  diffe- 

Pem»kaabicnyrrntl^Canners'  as  for  ir>fonce,  in  the  Execution 
Event.  of  Cnminals :  Where  'tis  a  matter  of  Devotion, 

thofe  who  attend,  caft  their  Eyes  on  the  Objedr, 
with  various   exprefiions  of  Zeal,  Refignation, 
and  Piety  ;  as  at  the  elevation  of  the  Hoft  during 
the  Mafs,  and  other  the  like  folemn  occafions : 
Where  the  Subject  is  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  either  to 
provoke  Mirth  and  Laughter,  or  Sorrow  and 
Compaflion,  'tis  not  neceflary  that  the  Speda- 
tors  fhou'd  all  turn  their  Eyes  towards  the  Ob- 
Jed  •,  but  they  ought  to  appear  with  different 
Emotions *,  and  it  may  be  convenient  in  this  cafe, 
to  diftribute  them  into  feveral  Groups  of  Perfons, 
affembled  together  to  vent  their  PafTions,  either 
by  Laughing,  or  Lamenting  with  each  other  : 
Where  'tis  a  Subject  that  infpires  Terror  and  Af- 
frightment,  thofe  who  are  feen  flying,  mull  ap- 
pear Pale  and  Agnail,  with  different  exprefiions 
of  Fear,  and  Aftonifhment ;  their  flight  mufl 
be  diforderly,  and  precipitate,  but   differently 
Characleriz'd ;  as  we  mall  have  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  in  our  Treatife  of  Motion. 
A  Rule  in         A  Figure,  of  a  flender  delicate  Shape,  mull  ne- 
Paintinga      ver  have  its  Mufcles  too  bold,  and  prominent; 
:Nudirv.         for  Men  of  this  Make,  have  never  much  Flefh  on 
their  Bones,  their  flendernefs  ariiing  from  the 
Want  of  it  5  and  where  there  is  but  little  Flcfh, 
the  Mufcles  can  never  have  much  Relievo. 
Whence  the       Mufcular  Men,  have  large  Bones,  are  fliort,  and 
Mufcles  be-    thick  in  their  Shape,  and  have  but  little  Fat ; 
come  thick     the  reafon  is,  that  the  Flefhy  Mufcles  in  grow- 
and  iiiort.      ing,  entangle  one  with  another  \  fo  that  the  Fat 

which 
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which  fhoifci  inllnuatc  it  felf  between  them, 
finds  no  room  :  Now  the  MuJcjes  in  thofe  Bo- 
dies which  are  unfurnifhed  with  Fat,  being  con- 
tiguous, and  unable  to  dilate  themfelvcs,  confine 
their  Growth  to  their  thick nefs  •,  frill  growing 
the  moft,  in  that  part  which  is  the furthejfl remo- 
ved from  their  extremes ;  that  is,  towards  the 
middle  of  their  Length  and  Breadth. 

Tho' Fat  Men,  have  this  in  common  witty Fat  Men  '  *»e- 
Mufcular  Men,  that  they  are  frequently  thick vcrhaveGroia 
and  fhort  \  yet  are  their  Mnfcles  always  fmall 
and  flender  :  Now,  their  Skin  covering  a  great 
deal  of  foft,  fpungy  Flefh,  replete  with  Air*,  it 
comes  to  pais,  that  Fat  Men  fwim  better,  and 
fupport  themfelves  with  more  cafe  upon  the 
Water,  than  thofe  who  are  thinner,  and  more 
Mufcular^  the  Fieih  of  thefe  latter,  being  more 
Solid,  and  Including  lefs  Air  than  that  of  the 
former. 

As  the  Arms  are  lifted  up,  or  lower'd,  the 
Breaftsdifappear,  or  become  more  Prominent} 
and  as  the  Haunches  are  bent,  either  outwards 
or  inwards,  their  Relfcvp's  undergo  the  iajnae  vj- 
ciffitudc;  further,  the  Shoulders,  the  Haunches, 
and  the  Neck/  are  more  variable  than  any  other 
Jpn&ures  of  the  Body,  their  Motions  being 
more  numerous  and  diverfihcd  than  thofe  of  any 
other  part :  But  of  chefe,  I  propofe  a  particular 
Treatife. 

The  Members  of  Young  People,  ought  never  Remarks  on 
to  havetheir  Mufclcs  too  i.trong  and  prominent} the  Mufdcs. 
that  being  one  of  the  Character  ifl:icks  of  Maturi- 
ty and  Manhood,  to  which  Youth  is  not  yet  ar- 
rived :  The  Mufclcs,  however,  mult  be  touch'd 
with  more  or  lefs  Force,  as  there  is  a  greater  or 
lefs  ftrefs  laid  on  them  \  thofe  feen  to  make  any 
vigorous  Eifort  appearing  Gtpfler  and  more  In- 
I  4  flated, 
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flated,  than  the  others  which  are  out  of  Action. 
By  the  way,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  Mem- 
bers which  are  bent,  the  central  Line  withiniide, 
does  never  retain  its  natural  Length. 
A   Nudity        A  Nudity  whofe  Mufclcs  do  all  appear  bold, 
whofeMufclesanci  evident,  ought  to  ftand  fteady  and  without 
douftYePwkhI Motion^   it:    being  impofiible    that   the    Body 
cut  Motion,  "ftou'd  ftir  the  lealt  tittle  imaginable,  unlefs  one 
part  of  the  Mufcles,  be  relax'd,  while  their  Ai> 
tagonift  Mufcles  are  in  Action  :  And  'tis  evident, 
that  the  flacken'd  Mufcles  mult  fubfide  and  dif- 
appear,  in  Proportion,  as  the  others  diilend  and 
difcover  themfelves. 
The  Mufdcs     in   painting  a  Nudity,   be  not  too  rigid  and 
°f  a.  ^ud'ty  exad  in  marking  the  Mufcles  \  that  being  not 
too^xaS  and  onty  tedious  and  troublefome  in  the  Execution, 
laboured.       but  even  difpleafing  to  the  Eye  when  effected  : 
remember  further,  to  make  them  the  molt  vifi- 
ble  on  that  fide  of  any  Member  which  it  puts 
forwards  to  Action  •,  the  nature  of  a  Mufcle  be- 
ing fuch,  that  in  working,  its  Parts  aflemble,^ 
and    unite    themfelves    together  •,  fcvcral     of 
them,    by  this  Means,  difcovering   themfelves, 
which  before  were  unperceiv'd; 
Of  the  Ex-      The  Mufcle  behind  the  Thigh,  (hows  a  greater 
tenfions  and  Variety  ofExtenfions,  and  Contractions,  than  any 
thcMuS    other  Mufcle  in  the  Body  j  the  next  after  this, 
is  that  which  forms  the  Buttocks  •,  the  third  is 
that  of  the  Chine  \  the  fourth  that  of  theThroat; 
the  fifth  that  of  the  Shoulder ,  and  the   fixth 
that  of  the  Stomach  •,  which  lalt,    has  its  rife 
under   the    Paps,    and    terminates   under   the 
Groin. 
The  Liga-         In  the  Wrift  of  the  Arm,  about  three  Inches 
ment  of  the  from  the  Palm  of  the  Hand,  is  found  a  Ligament, 
Wnft,  wich-  tne  -]aroefl;  which  is  without  a  Mufcle,  of  anv  in 

out    2nv  ^  * 

Mufcle  tnc  Human  Body.    It  has  its  Rife  in  the  middle 

-      '  of 
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of  one,  of  the*  Vutils  of  the  Arm,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  middle  of  the  other  Fi-cll :  its  form 
is  Square,  its  breadth  three  Inches,  and  its 
thicknefs  one  and  an  half.  Its  ufe  being  to  keep 
clofe  the  Mufcles  of  the  Arm,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  flying  off  in  right  Lines,  when  the 
Arm  is  Contracted. 

In  lome  of  the  Jonciurts  of  the  Body,  are  found  Little  Bones 
little  Bones,  fixedin  the  middle  of  the  Ligaments,  formed  in  the 
with  which  thefe  Jontturcs  are  bound  together  :  Ligaments  of 
Thcfe  are   found  in  the  Knees,  the  Shoulders, j™au°s    *  c 
the  Breaft,  and  the  Feet,  and  are  in  Number 
eight*,  viz..  in   each  Shoulder  one,  as  many  in 
each  Knee,  and  two  in  each  Foot,  under  the 
firft  Jo?7tture  of  the  greatToe,  towards  the  Heel: 
And  let  it  be  obferved  by  the  Way,  that  thefe 
Bones  always  grow  extremely  hard,  as  the  Per- 
fon  draws  near  to  Old  Age. 

TheMnfcle,whichrifesbetwcentheBreafls,andOftheMufcIe 
the  lower  Ventricle,  or  rather,  which  terminates  between  the 
in  the  lower  Ventricle,  is  found  to  have  three  B"af|s  wand 
Powers^  being  divided   length  wife  by  three Ventricle? 
Ligaments,   into   lb  many  Parts-,  the   firft  is 
the  upper  Mufcle,  which  is  followed  by  one  of 
the  Ligaments,  as  large  as  it  felf }  below,  is  a 
fecond  Mufcle,  joyn'd  to  a  fecond  Ligament  •,  and 
laftly,  comes  the  third  Mufcle,  with  the  third 
Ligament,  which  is  fattened  to  the  Os  Pubis  of 
the  lower  Ventricle  :  This  Partition  of  the  Muf- 
cle by  the   feveral  Ligaments,    is  a  Provifion, 
which  Nature  has  made,  on  account  of  the  great 
Motion  happening  to  the  Body,  when  bent  or 
diftended,  by  means  of  this  Mufcle  }  fince,  had 
the  Mufcle  been  all  of  a  Piece,  it  would  have 

*  By   the  two  Fncils,  the  Author  means   no  more  than 
the  Radius  and  Cubitus  of  the  Arm. 

had 
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had  two  great  an  Efreft,  and  would  have  prod  nceJ 
too  great  a  Variety  cf  Contractions  and   Dila- 
tations, in  prejudice  to  the  Shape  ot  the  Body, 
which  is  more  Beautyful,  as  the  Motions  of  this. 
Mufcle  are  lefs  apparent :  For  if  it  be  required , 
that  the  whole  Mufcle,  dilate  it  felf  nine  Inches  -7 
and  that  it  afterwards  contract  it  felf  as  many  :, 
In  this  Cafe,  each  of  the  three Divifions,  having 
but  three  of  the  Nine  to  dilate,    their  natural 
form  will  not  undergo  any  great  Alteration:,  and 
confequently,  the  general  Beauty  of  the  Body, 
cannot  hereby  fufFer  any  fenfible  Diminution. 
The  greateft       The  utmoft  Degree  of  Contorllon,  to  w  h'rch  a 
Contortion  of  Man  in  viewing  his  hind  Parts  is  able  to  reach,  is, 
a  Man,  in     tQ  jiave  ^s  pace  j0ok  perpendicularly  down  upon 
hkldpLtt      his  Heels:  And  this  is  not  done  without  great 
Difficulty }  fince,  befides  the  Flexure  of  the  Neck, 
the  Legs  are  likewife  to  be  bent,  and  the  Shoul- 
der, over  which  the  Head  reclines,  to  be  de- 
prefs'd. 
■h  wnear  the     When  the  Arms  are  extended  behind  the  Back, 
Shows  may  the  Elbows  ftand  at  the  fame  Diftance  from  each 
be  drawn  to- other,  that  is  found,  between  the  Elbow  and  the 
gether  behind^  0f  t^Q  long  Finger }  that  is,  the  Elbows  at 
the  Back.       t^T  nearefl;  Approach  in  this  Difpofition,  are 
juft  removed  from  each  other,  the  Space,  that  i$ 
between  the  Tip  of  the  middle  Finger  and  that 
of  the  Elbow  \  the  two  Arms  in  this  Situation, 
forming   a  perfect  Square  :    And   the  furtheft 
reach  of  the  Arm  acrofs  the  Stomach,  is  then  feen, 
when  the  Elbow  is  found  in  the  middle  of  ths 
Stomach-,  fo as  that  the  Elbows,  the  Shoulders, 
OftheDifpo-and  the  Arms,  form  an  Equilateral  Triangle, 
fition  of  the     A  Man  difpofmg  himfeli  to  deal  fome  violent 
Members.       Stroke,   bends,   and  turns  from  the  Mark  at 
when  a  Mm  «  which  nc  ajm«    wirh'a  Motion,  contrary  to  that 
SX"lw,th  wherewith  he  intends  to  ftrike ;  where,  collet 

Violence.        '  jnS 
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ing  all  his  Force,  he  lets  it  fly  •,  and  difcharges  it 
on  the  Body  that  he  hits,  with  a  compound 
Motion,  form'd  out  of  that  of  the  Arm,  and  of 
the  Weapon  that  he  holds- 

The  two  Mnfcles  which  ferve  to  move  theofthe  Force 
larger  Fucll  of  the  Arm,  have  their  Origin  near  of  the  Arms, 
the  middle  of  the  Bone  named  yldjutorium,  one 
behind  the  other  \  the  Office  of  the  hindmoft  be- 
ing to  ft  retch  the  Arm,  and  that  of  the  other 
to  contract  it. 

Now,  to  find  which  is  the  greateft  Force, 
whether  that  wherewith  a  Man  pulls  towards 
him,  or  that  wherewith  he  trufts  from  him;  it 
mud:  be  obferved,  that  in  my  Treatife  De  Tonde- 
ribus,  I  have  already  prov'd,  that  of  two  Weights 
equally  heavy,  that  will  have  the  greateft  Force, 
which  is  the  fartheft  removed  from  the  Centre 
of  its  Ballance  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  NB 
and  N  C  being  two  Mufcles  of  equal  Power  •, 
NC,  which  is  before,  will  have  a  greater  force, 
than  the  other  iVi?,  which  is  behind  ;  inafmuch 
as  it  is  faftened  to  the  Arm  in  C,  a  place  further 
removed  from  the  middle  of  the  Arm,  or  from 
the  Elbow  A  \  than  B,  which  is  juft  off  the 
middle  it  felf :  So  that  the  Point  is  now  deter- 
mined. This  however,  is  but  a  fimple  Power: 
The  compound  Power  being  what  I  now  proceed 
to  con  fid er ;  by  a  compound  Power  I  mean  that, 
which  a  Man  exerts,  when  to  the  Action  of  his 
Arms,  he  adds  fome  other  fecondary  Force,  as 
the  Weight  of  his  Body,  or  the  effort  of  his 
Tegs  and  Reins;  An  inftance  of  this  Power  is 
fhewn  in  the  adjoyning  Figures ;  which  are  ken. 
to  ftrugglc,  the  one  to  thruft,  and  the  other  to 
pull  down  a  Pillar ;  each  to  that  end,  making  a 
joynt  effort  with  his  Arms,  Reins,  and  Legs. 

The 
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in  which  The  Force  wherewith  a  Man  pulls  towards 

A<?hon  a  Man  j^^  js  COnfiderably  greater  than  that  wherewith 
teft  strcneth ~  ^e  tnrllAs   fr°m  him.     The  Reafon  is,  that  in 
whether  in   ^ pulling,  the  Mufeics  of  the  Arm,  which  arc  of 
thrufting  or  no  life  in  thrufting,  joyn  their  Powers  with  thole 
pulling,         of  the  other  Mufcjes,  which  ferve  indifferently 
in  thrufting  or  pulling,  and  augment  their  Force  ; 
whereas,  in  thrufting,  the  Arm  being  ftretch'd 
outftraight,  the  Mufclcs  which  give  the  Elbow 
its  Motion,  areofnoufe  in  the  Action  •,  making 
no  effort,  beyond  what  would  be  made  by  the 
Shoulder,   if   lean'd  againft  the    Thing  to  be 
moved  :  fo  that  as  there  are  no  Tendon?,  nor 
Mufcies,  found  to  contribute  towards  that  Effect, 
excepting  thofc,  which  when  the  Reins  are  bow- 
ed, or  the  Legs  bent,  ferve  to  reduce  them  to 
their  Straightnefs  again,    and  which  lie  under 
the  Thigh,  and  in  the  Calf  of  the  Leg  ;  it  fol- 
lows,   that  there  being  a  greater  "Number  of 
Powers,  which confpire,  and  act  conjunctly  in  pull- 
ing, than  in  thrufting,  the  Arms,  the  Legs,  the 
Back,  and  even  theStomach,  (  as  the  Body  is  more 
or  lefs  bent, )  contributing  to  the  former,    and 
the  force  of  the  Arms  being  to  be  omitted,  in 
the  account  of  thofe  acting  in  the  latter  j  the 
Action  of  pulling,  muft  cany  with  it  a  greater 
Power,  than  that  of  thrufting:  For  it  muft  be 
remembred,  that  tho'  the  fame  parts  of  the  Body, 
concur  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  yet,  that 
the  Action  of  the  Arms  is  without  Effect  in 
thrufting  \  the  Arm  which  is  then  ft  retched  out 
ftraight,  and  without  Motion,  being  juft  equi- 
valent to  a  flick,  interpofld  betweeu  the  Shoul- 
der, and  the  thing  to  be  thruft. 
Of  tbe  F!efl»      The  LignmcntVvvherewith  The  Janfturesoi  the 
aronn     the   gones  are  covered,  together  with  other  things, 
which  are      incompaflmg  oradhering  to  thcfcRcnes3  fwelland 
bene*  fubfldc, 
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fubfide,  in  proportion  as  the  rcfpe&ive  Members 
are  bent,  or  extended  •,  that  is,  they  fwell,  and 
dilate  withinlide  the  Angle,  formed  by  the  bend 
nf  the  Members,  and  at  the  fame  time,  are 
fhetch'd,  and  lengthen'd  without  fide  the  faid 
Angle  of  the  Bend  :  the  middle  parts  found  in 
the  bend,  or  between  the  outer  or  inner  Angles, 
partaking  of  the  Diminution  of  the  one,  or  Di- 
latation of  the  other  \  but  in  a  greater,  or  lefs 
Degree,  as  they  are  nearer,  or  more  remote  from 
the  faid  Angles  of  the  Jon&ure. 

The  Leg,  cannot  poffibly  be  moved,  either  to  The  Leg  not 
the  one  fide  or  the  other,  without  turning  the*°  be  turned 
Thigh  at  the  fame  time  :  This  is  owing  to  the  ^j^5  tj,e 
Structure  of  the  Knee-,  for  the  Bone  of  the  Thigh. 
Thigh,  and  that  of  the  Leg,  being  inferted  and 
fitted  into  each  other,  the  JonBure  is  at  liberty 
to  play  backwards  and  forwards,  fo  far,  as  is  ne- 
ceiTary  in  walking,  kneeling,  and  the  like  \  but 
is  utterly  incapable  of  any  lateral  Motion,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  Articulation.  Now  if 
this  Jonaure  were  flexible  on  every  fide,  like  the 
Os  Adjutorhim  in  the  Shoulder,  or  that  of  the 
Thigh,  where  it  is  joyn'd  to  the  Haunch  -,  the 
Legs  wou\l  be  in  a  Condition  to  be  moved  fide- 
wife,  as  well  as  backwards,  and  forwards  j  and 
wou'd  ufijally  be  found  a-crofs  and  twilled,  to 
the  no  fmail  hindrance  of  the  Man  and  his  Mo- 
tions :  Further,  this  JonBure  can  only  be  bent 
forwards,  fo  far  as  to  ftraighten  the  Leg,  and  to 
fet  it  into  a  Right  Line  with  the  Thigh  \  nor  is 
its  flexure  backwards  unlimitted  \  fince,  if  it 
were,  a  Man  once  down  on  his  Knees,  wou'd  ne- 
ver be  able  to  raife  himfelf  upon  his  Feet  again  ; 
For,  in  order  to  recover  himfelf  from  this  Po- 
iturc,  we  find,  that  in  the  firlt  place,  he  difc 
charges  the  Weight  of  his  Body  upon  one  Knee, 

and 
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and  by   that  means,  cafes  the  other ;  Co  that 

the  other  Leg,    not  being  charged,   with  any 

Weight  but  its  own,  eafily  raifes  the  Knee,  and 

fteps  its  Foot  on  the  Ground-,  This  done,  he 

returns  back  his  wholeWeight  upon  this  Foot, 

by  retting  his  Hand  upon  his  Knee,  and  heaving 

up  his  Arm,  and  with  that,  his  Head  and  Chen; 

towards  the  other  fide  ,  being  now  at  liberty  to 

diftend   the  Thigh,  and  to  ftraightcn  it  into  a 

Line  with  the  Trunk,  he  raifes  himfelf  upright 

on  the  Foot  placed  upon  the  Ground  \  till,  by 

that  means,  he  erects  the  other  Leg,  and  fets  it 

to  its  fellow. 

of  the  Wrin-     The  Flefh,  in  the  bend  of  a  Jontture,  is  always 

kies  in   the  Wrinkled,  on  that  iide  towards  which  it  is  bent. 

bend  of  a        a  fimple  Motion,  is  that  which  a  Man  makes, 

i^cr  urf\j    ifl  bending  funply  either  backwards, or  forwards* 

Of  fimple  MO-  .  t1  W/r        •  •         i  I   •     t  n/r 

tjon#  A  compound  Motion,is  that  which  a  Man  pcr- 

Of  compound  forms,  when  on  any  Occafion,  he  bends  both 
Motion.  downwards,  and  fidewife  at  the  fame  time.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  advertife'thc 
Painter,  to  per  me  his  compound  Motions  ;  and 
to  make  them  appear,  quite  through  the  Piece 
he  is  Painting :  That  is,  having  given  any  of  his 
Figures,  a  compound  Attitude  Writable  to  the 
Subject  of  his  Kiftory  5  let  him  never  weaken  its 
Force,  or  Expreflion,  by  accompanying  it  with 
the  fimple  Motion  of  fome  other  Figure,  lefs 
attentive  to  the  matter  in  Hand. 

The  Motions  of  your  Figures,  muft  always 

0  .  fhowthat  Degree  of  Strength,  which  they  may 

f  t  ie  Moti-  j)e  ratjonajiy  fuppofed  to  employ  in  their  Refpc- 

011s    imtable     n .         .  r..     J       * .»        .  _  _  »      /     ..- .  ,,  •   1 

to  the  Adion  &lve  Actions  •,  that  is,  a  Man  in  lilting  a  Stick, 
in  which  a  Fi- ought  never  to  exert  the  fame  Effort,  which 
gure  is  em-  woifd  be  neceflfary  to  heave  a  Beam  :  Remember, 
pioy'd.  therefore,  to  proportion  their  feveral  Efforts,  to 

the  Quality  of  the  Work,  and  the  Weight  of 
the  Burthens  they  bear.  Never 
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Never  let  the  Heads  of  your  Figures,  be  feeuOf  the  Moti- 
crefted,  juflr  in  the  middle  of  the  Shoulders  •  butonsofFiSures- 
always  a  little  turned,  either  to  the  Right  or 
the  left.  This  muft  be  obferved,  even  where 
they  are  looking  up,  or  down,  or  even  ftraight 
forward  ,  it  being  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  they 
mould  have  fome  Attitude,  to  mow  fomewhat 
of  Vivacity,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  neither  Dead,  nor  Afleep.  Further,  Never 
Defign  a  Figure  entirely  either  in  Profile,  in 
Front,  or  even  en  its  Backfide  :,  fo  as  that  the 
middle  Parts,  be  feenrang'd  perpendicularly  over 
one  another-,  At  leaft,  if  any  particular  Cir- 
cumfta nee  mould  make  this  unavoidable;  Re- 
member that  it  be  done  in  the  Figures  of  Old 
Men ;  it  being  much  more  tolerable  in  thele, 
than  in  any  others,  on  Account  of  their  natu- 
ral Dullnefs,  and  Inactivity.  Laftly,  Never  for- 
get your  felf  fo  far,  as  to  repeat  the  fame  Action 
ot  the  Arms,  or  Legs,  either  in  the  fame  Figure, 
or  even  in  thofe  around  it:  With  this  Provifo, 
however,  that  there  be  no  particular  Circum- 
ftance  in  the  Subject,  that  may  make  it  neceflary. 

In   a  Piece,    where  a  Figure  is   reprefented  0l~  tiie   Ge- 
mowing,   or  pointing  with  its  Hand,   at  any ftureofaMan 

.,.         G'    c      x  j      •  i        •      -v  T^i  pointing     at 

thing  not  tar  removed,  either  in  1  line  or  Place  ;£ny  t\x°^ 
obferve,  that  the  Arm  be  not  too  much  extended, 
nor  the  Hand  that  Points,  at  too  great  a  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Perfon  who  Diredts  it.  But 
where  the  Thing  pointed  at,  is  far  removed, 
then  mult  the  Arm  be  likewise  far  ftretch'd  outj 
and  the  hand  ken  at  a  good  Difuance  from  the 
Body  i  the  Face  of  him  that  Points,  being  at  the 
lame  time  turned,  towards  him  for  whofe  Sake 
that  Action  is  intended. 

The  Air  of  Men's  Faces,  muft  be  varied  ac"  of  the  Varic- 
cording  to  their  various  Circumftances,  and  ac-ty  0f  Faccs# 

cording 
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cording  to  the  various  Accidents  that  bcfal  thern^ 
in  Working,    Reiring,    Weeping,     Laughing, 
Crying,  being  feiz'd  with  Fear,  or  moved  with 
any  other  Pailion^  and  let  it  be  further  obfcrved, 
that  every  Member  of   the  Figure,    together 
with  its  whole  Attitude,  muft  have   a  natural 
Connexion,  and  Correfpondence  with  the  Paffioii 
exptefs'd  in  the  Face. 
Of  the  Moti-     of  the  Motions  of  the  Soul,  fbme  are  atten- 
ons    fuitablc  ,4e(j  with  Actions  in  the  Body,  and  others  are 
tions  e0fntFi"w^10llt  an^'     Such  as  are  unaccompanied  with 
gures.  anY  Action  of  the  Body,  let  fall  the  Arms,  the 

Hands,  and  all  the  Parts  which  at  other  Times 
are  the  briskeft  and  moft  active  •,  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  Motions  of  the  Soul  attended  with 
Actions  of  the  Body,  animate  the  Members,  and 
difpofe  them  into  Attitudes,  correfpondent   to 
the  Idea  or  Intention  of  the  Mind.  But  this  is  a 
Subject  which  mull:  be  confidered  by  itfelf:  There 
is  further,  a  third  kind  of  Motion,   partaking 
both  of  the  one   and  the  other,  and  a  fourth* 
perfectly  different  from  them  all.    Thefe  two 
Jaft  Kinds,  are  thofe  of  a  Madman  and  a  Buf- 
foon •,  and  muft  be  referred  to  the  Chapter  of 
Grotefque  Work. 
The  Motions     Thofe  Actions  of  the  Body  which  are  prodii* 
of  the  Bodyced  by  the  Motions  of  the  Mind,  are  fimple  and 
arifing  from  eafy,  not  wrefted  either   to  this  fide  or  that  j 
the  Senf"th  frecaufe  t^ie'r  Object  is  m  thQ  Mind,  which  never 
Mmd^eafy  C™°ves  the  Senfes,  when  it  is  employed   in  it 

and  natural,    fell. 

of  the  Moti-     The  Motion  occafioned  in    a  Man,  by  the 
on  arifing     Prefence  of  any  Object,  maybe  produced  cither 
of"1  ^r/edT  mediately  or  immediately  \  if  it  arife  immediatc- 
Jt  t#  ly,  the  Per fon  who  moves,  in  the  firft  Place, 
cafts  his  Eyes  towards  the  Object  •,  his  Sight  be- 
ing the  belt  able  of  his  Scnfes,  to  difcover  what 

it 
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it  is}  letting  his  Feet  at  the  fame  time  ftand 
immoveable,  and  turning  his  ThighSj  Haunches, 
and  Knees,  the  fame  Way  with  his  Eyes :  Thus, 
in  every  Rencounter  of  this  kind,  remember  to 
be  very  curious,and  exact  in  remarking  the  molt 
minute  Motions,  and  Geftures  that  arife. 

The  variety  of  Motions  in  Men,  is  as  great  of  Commog 
as  that  of  the  Accidents  which  befal  them,  and  Motions, 
that  of  the  Fancies,  and  Imaginations,  which 
pafs  fuccefTively  through  their  Minds.  And  eve- 
ry Accident  makes  a  greater  or  lefs  Im predion, 
according  to  their  different  Ages,  Paffions  and 
Complexions ,  The  Motions  of  a  young  Man, 
being  always  very  different  from  thofe  exprefled 
on  the  fame  Occafion,  by  an  old  one. 

Every  two  footed  Animal,  lowers  that  Part, of  the  MotiU 
over  the  Foot  which  is  railed,  more  than  that,  on  of  Ar^mal^ 
which  is  over1  the  Foot  on  the  Ground ;  his  up- 
per Parts,  at  the  fame  time,  obferving  a  quite 
contrary  YiciiTitude :  This  may  be  feen  in  the 
Haunches  and  Shoulders  of  Men,  in  Walking; 
and  in  the  Beads,  and  Rumps  of  Fowls. 

Obfcrve  that  every  Part  of  a  Whole,  be  well  Every  Mem3 
proportion^  to  the  Whole,   of  which  it  is  a ber  to  be  fuiD^ 
Part  •,  as  if  a  Man  be  thick  and  fhort  in  his  Shape, ^oletoo£  th<? 
let  the  fame  Proportion  be  continued  through  w}licll  -°  ti  ^ 
every  Member  :  let  his  Arms,  for  Inftance,  be  Part* 
thick  and  fhort,  his  Hands  Broad  and  Brawny, 
his  Fingers  big,  and  their  Jon&ures  fuitable  \  and 
Co  of  the  reft. 

Obferve  a  Decorum,  or  Decency,  in  your  Fi-  Decency  an<3 
gures*,  ftill  making  their  Actions,  Drefs,  Beha- Decorum  ta 
viour,  Poflures,  &c.  fuitable,  and  becoming  to be  obfenre<# 
the  Dignity,  or  Meannefs  of  thePerfons  repre-in  >0lir  F*3 
fented.    Thus,  in  the  Figure  of  a  King,   takesyres* 
care  that  the  Beard,  the  Air  of  the  Face,  and 
Jthe  Garb,  be  Grave  and  Majeftick  *,  the  Place 
K  ftately 
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{lately  and  well  adorned  •,  let  bis  Attendants  ap* 
pear  full  of  Reverence,  and  Admiration  ^  their 
Mien  noble,  and  their  Drefs  fui table  to  the 
Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  a  Princes  Court : 
On  the  other  Hand,  in  a  Scene  of  Low-Life, 
let  the  Perfons  appear  mean  and  ill  drefs'd  \  let 
the  Behaviour  of  thofe  about  them  be  rude, 
and  familiar*,  and  let  every  Member  be  flrictly 
conformable  both  to  the  Subject  in  General,  and 
to  the  Character  of  each  refpective  Figure  in 
particular  -,  and  remember  even  there  to  make 
the  Actions  of  Old  Men,  unlike  thofe  of  young 
Ones}  thofe  of  Women,  different  from  thofe  of 
Men  •,  and  thofe  of  Children,  different  both  from 
the  one  and  the  other. 
Of  the  mix-  Never  mix  a  certain  Number  of  Children, 
tureof  Figures  with  an  equal  number  of  old  Men  •,  nor  of  Gen- 
A^'to*1-  m  t^enlen  Wltn  Servants  •,  nor  of  Women  among 
Men  :  unlcfs  where  the  Subject  which  you  re- 
prefent,  makes  this  abfolutely  neceflary. 
OftheQuali-  Generally  (peaking,  let  there  be  but  few  old 
ty  of  the  Per- Men  feen  in  your  Hiftory  Pieces-,  and  even  thofe 
fons  m  a  Hi- that  appear,  ought  to  be  feparated  from  the 
ftory-p,ece.  yOUngones}  for,  in  Effect,  old  Men  are  but 
thin,  and  their  Humours  have  but  little  Con- 
formity with  thofe  of  Youth,  and  where  that  is 
wanting,  there  can  be  no  great  Fricndffiip,  and 
without  Friend  [hip,  Company  foon  fepa  rates. 
Thus  likewife,  in  Grave  and  ferious  Compofiti- 
ons,  where.  Aifemblies  are  held,  and  Matters  of 
Importance  debated,  let  but  few  Young  Men 
beprefenf,  it  being  contrary  to  Cuftom  to  in- 
truft  Affairs  of  this  Nature  in  the  Hands  of 
Youth}  who  are  not  lefs  able  to  give  Council, 
than  they  are  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  who 
therefore  have  two  Reafons,  for  abfenting  them- 
felves  from  thefw  Kinds  of  Meetings. 

To 
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To  reprefent  a  Pcrfon  haranguing;  a  Multi-H°w  to  repre 
tnde,  consider  in  the  firit  Place,  the  fubjefr  Mat-  [!cnt  a  Perfo* 
tcr  on  which  he  is  to  entertain  them;  in  order  Multitude'0  * 
to  give  him  an  Action  fuitable  to  the  Occafion : 
for  Inflance,  if  the  Bufincfs  be  to  perfwade  them, 
let  it  appear  in  his  Gcfhires  •,  if  it  be  to  argue 
and  deduce  Reaibns,  let  him  hold  one  of  the 
Fingers  of  his  Left-Hand,  between  two  of  thole 
of  the  Right,  keeping  the  other  two  fhut;  let 
his  Face  be  turned  to  the  AfTcnribly,  and  his 
Mouth  half  open,  fo  as  that  he  may  appear  to 
fpeak  ^  if  he  be  fitting,  let  him  feem  as  about 
to  rife,  advancing  his  Head  a  little  forwards ; 
If  he  be  re  pre  fen  ted  Handing,  let  him  recline  a 
little  with  his  Head,  and  Breaft  towards  the 
People,  and  let  the  Ailembly  be  feeil  liftcning 
with  lilence  and  Attention  •,  let  all  their  Eyes  be 
fa  fined  on  the  Speaker,  and  let  their  Actions  di- 
fcover  fbmewhat  of  Admiration  :  let  lome  old 
Man  be  feen  wondring  at  what  he  hears,  with 
his  Mouth  fhut,  his  Lips  drawn  clofe,  Wrinkles 
about  the  Corners  of  his  Mouth,  the  bottom  of 
his  Cheeks,  and  in  the  Forehead,  occafion'd  by 
the  Eye-brows,  which  mult  be  rais'd,  near  the 
fetting  on  of  the  Nofe  :  let  others  be  reprefent- 
ed  fitting,  with  their  Fingers  clafped  within 
each  other,  bearing  up  their  left  Knee  :  another 
old  Man  may  be  feen  with  his  Knees  thrown  a 
crofs  each  other,  his  Elbow  leaning  on  his  Knee, 
and  with  his  Hand,  fupporting  his  Chin,  which 
mav  be  covered  with  a  venerable  Beard. 

To  reprefent  a  Man  enraged,  let  him  be  feen  How  to   f& 
tearing  fome  one  by  the  Hair,  forcing  one  of  his  preterit  a  Man 
Knees  again  ft  his  lide,  and  wrefting  his  Head  »n  a  Rage* 
towards  the  Ground;  appearing  at  the  fame  time 
ready  to  flrike  him  with  his  right  Arm,  heav'd 
up,  and  his  Fill  dench'd  -0   Further,   he  mud 
K  a  grind 


t 
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grind  his  Teeth,  his  Hair  mull  Rand  on  end, 
his  Eye-brows  drawn  down,  and  gathered  dole 
together,  the  fides  of  his  Mouth  bent  into  an 
Arch,  the  Neck  fwell'd,  and  full  of  Wrinkles, 
on  the  fide  that  reclines  over  his  Enemy. 
Howtorcpre-     A  defperate  Man,  may  be  represented  with 
fe.nt  a  defpe-the  Knife  in  his  Hand,  wherewith  he  has  ftabb'd 
rate  Man.      himfelf,  having  firfi:  rent  hisCloaths,  and  torn 
his  Hair  :  let  the  other  Hand  be  employ'd  in 
opening  and  augmenting  his  Wound ;  Let  his 
Feet  be  fprawling  afundcr,  his  Legs  fomewhat 
bent,  and    his    Body  ftaggering,  and  ready  to 
tumble  to  the  Ground. 
of  the  Moti-     Between  a  Perfon  in  Laughter,  and  another 
T\  w^d'"  ^cars»  aPPears  no  fcnlible  difference,  in  the 
cry!nTSand   £'Ves>  the  Mouth,  or  the  Cheeks:,  but  only,  rn 
their  Diflfe-     the  Form  and  Difpofition  of  the  Eye-brows  ^ 
r.'nce,  thefe  being  fwell'd,  and  drawn  together,  rn  him 

that  weeps,  and  higher  and  more  level  in  him 
that  laughs.  One  may  further  fhow  a  Perfon 
who  weeps,  tearing  his  Cloaths,  or  filling  into 
fuch  other  extravagancies,  as  may  be  molt  fu it- 
able  to  the  Subject  of  his  Sorrow  y  for  we  find 
fome  People  weep  out  of  Rage,  others  for  Fear, 
another  out  of  Excefs  of  Tendernefs  and  Jov, 
another  out  of  Sufpicion,  another  through  Pain 
and  Torment,  and  another  out  of  Grief,  for 
the  Death  of  a  Relation,  or  Friend  :  Thus 
Iikewife  muft  the  Degree  and  Expreffiorrs  of 
Sorrow  be  varied  •,  one  Man  appearing  abando- 
ned to  Difpair,  another  more  Composed  and 
Moderate,  a  third  contenting  himfelf  with  pou- 
ring out  Tears,  while  a  fourth  adds  Groans  and 
Lamentations^  another  may  be  feen  with  his 
Eyes  fix'd  towards  Heaven,  his  Arms  hanging 
down,  wringing  his  Hands,  or  clafping  his  Fin- 
gers Within  each  ether  j  and  another  out. of ap- 

prchenfioii 
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prehenfion,  fhrugging  up  his  Shoulders  to  his 

Ears.  The  Eye-brows  of  every  Man  in  Tears 
muft  be  drawn  up,  near  their  Jonf&ufeSi  and  ap- 
prpach'd  dole  to  each  other-,  and  the  fides  and 
middle  of  his  Mouth,  mn ft  be  wrinkled  down- 
wards :  a  Perfon  Laughing,  on  the  contrary, 
Jiaving  the  ikies  of  his  Month  raifed,  and  his 
Eye-brows  flat  and  extended. 

The  Difpofitkm  of  the  Legs,  either  in  Chil-  of  the  Po- 
dren,  or  old  Men,  ought  never  to  be  fuch,  asfWsufChil- 
may  flaow  thofe  parts  in  any  Quick  Motion,  ordrcn  and  old 
make  their  Actions  appear  too  brisk,  and  nimble. Mau 

'Tis  not  decent  either  for  Women,  or  young     of  h 
People  to  be  feen  in  an  Attitude,  where  their  fl.ures  0fw0- 
Legs  are  fpread  too  wide  from  each  other  ;  that  men  and 
mowing    too    much    freedom,  and   a  flu  ra  nee  -.young  People. 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Legs  drawn  clofe  to 
-each  other,  are  Indications  of  Modefty. 

Thofe  who  are  about  to  leap  are  taught  by^r    ,. 

.,  .  .  _      c     .  *    ■'->    .  -A  J  Of  a  Mas 

.Nature,  without  any  Reasoning  or  their  own,  leaping, 
to  hoift  up  their  Arms  and  Legs  with  Impetuo- 
iity -,  Thefe  parts  obeying  the  Impetus,  and  rifing, 
together  with  the  reft  of  the  Body,  'till  fuch 
time  as  the  Effort  is  expired.  This  Impetus  is 
attended  with  a  quick  Extenfion  of  the  Body, 
which  before  was  bent  like  a  Spring,  in  the 
Reins,  the  Jon&ure  of  the  Thighs,  the  Knees, 
and  the  Feet }  and  the  Body,  in  this  Extenfion, 
defcribes  an  oblique  Line,  inclining  forwards, 
and  at  the  fame  time  rifing  upwards }  thus  the 
Motion  directed  forwards,  carries  the  Body  in 
that  Direction  \  and  the  Motion  intended  up- 
wards, heaves  up  the  Body  on  high  \  and  thefe 
two,  thus  Conjoyn'd,  difcribe  a  large  Arch  \ 
which  is  the  Line,  wherein  a  Man  is  obferved 
$o  leap. 

K  3  A  Man 
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Of  a  Man        \  Man  w|10  WOii'd  launch  a  Dart,   hurl  a 

thhiWifrom"y  St0tlC'  0F    the   1Ike'  W,th  Vi0lenCe>   ,llay    be   re" 

hjmwith,\,i-Pre^nte^  *n  two  different  Habitudes*,  that  is, 

lence.  ne  niay  be  either  feen  preparing  himfelf  for  the 

Aclion,  or  performing  the  Aclion  it  felf :    If 

you  fhow  him  in  a  preparatory  State,  remember 

that   the  Haunch,  over  the  Foot  which  bears 

the  Body,  be  feen,  directly,  under  the  middle 

Line  of  the  Breaft,  and  the  Hole  of  the  Neck  -, 

and  let  the  Shoulder,  of  the  oppofite  fide,  be 

advanced,  lb  as  to  hang  perpendicularly  over  the 

Foot,  on  which  the  Body  re  lis  •,  fo  that,  if  the 

Right  Foot,  fupport  the  Body,  let  its  Toe,  be 

feen  perpendicularly  under  the  left  Shoulder. 

Why  a  Man       A  Man,  who    in  retiring,    wou'd  tear   any 

pulling  any    thing  out  of  the  Earth,  or  dart  it  in,  raifes  the 

!i/"|01!l  °f  Leg  oppofite  to  the  Arm  wherewith  he  ads,  and 

the  Earth,  or,     &,   ».1  .       .      ¥r  ,  .       ,       ,  .,   f. 

dartin^  it  in  bends  it  in  the  Knee  }  this,  he  does,  to  Ballance 
raifes  the  Leghimfejf,  on  the  Foot  which  fupports  the  Body  •, 
oppofite  to  for  without  thus  bending  it,  he  cou'd  not  pom*- 
thc   Arm,     bly  aft,  neither  could  he  retire,  without  ftretch- 

and  bends  it        s_.-      „      ....    .  c      ,T  ^     ,        .        c. 

in  the  Knee.       The  Equilibrium  of  a  Human  Body,  is  or  two 

of  the  E$ui± kinds }  to  wit,  fimple  and  compound  :  fimplcis 

iibrium  of  a  that  which  a  Man  makes,  in  Handing  Heady  and 

Body  at  reft  immoveable  on    his  Feet.    In    this    Situation, 

Sotion!  °f    vvnether  te  Wretch  out  his  Arms,  or  remove 

them  in  any  manner  from  his  Bbdy;  or  whether 

he  be  feen  Hooping,  his  Body  being  lupported 

on  one  Foot  \  Hill  the  Centre  of  his  Gravity  will 

be  found  perpendicular  to  the  Centre  of  that 

Foot  on  which   he   reHs :  and  when  his  Body 

reHs  equally  on  both  Feet,  the  Centre  of  his 

Trunk,  will  then,  be  found  perpendicularly  over 

the  middle  of  the  Line,  which  divides  the  fpace 

between  the  Centres,  of  the  two  Feet.     By  the 

compound  Equilibrium,  we  mean  that  which  is 

made 
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made,  when  a  Man  loadsn  with  fome  Foreign 
weight,  fuftains  it  by  means  of  different  Motions. 
An  Example  of  this,  yon  have  in  the  Figure  of 
Hercules,  who  is  ieeri  ftiflting  j4,it<eus tby  bearing 
iiim  up  from  the  Ground,  and  iqueezing  him 
between  his  Arms,  and  Ins  Bread  :  in  the  Con- 
dud  of  which,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  fo 
much  of  the  weight  of  his  own  Body,  is  thrown 
behind  the  Central  Line  of  his  Feet,  as  is  equi- 
valent r/>  the  weight  added  before  the  Central 
Line,  of  the   laid    Feet,  by   the  fuitenfion  of 

yitlt&US. 

When  a  Man  becomes  weary  with   {landing  Of  a  Man     | 
long  on   one   Foot,  he  eafes  the  wearied  Leg,ft:™tling  on 
bv  throwing  part  of  his  weight  upon  the  other  :h".Feet'  and 

m         •  <•         r>  i-   •  t»   i  i  *.  reir.mg  more 

This,  no.wever,  isa  Pohrion  which  ought  never on  0°nc  than 
to  be  friewn  in  Practice-,  excepting  in  the  Figuresthe  other- 
of  old  Men,  or  Children,  or  at  lead  in  fuch  as 
ought  to  appear  Feeble  or  Fatigued }  for  this 
(hows  a  Weakncfs  and  Wearifomenefs  of  Mem- 
bers, which  does  but  ill  fuit  with  Perfons,  un- 
der other  Circumdances.  A  young  Robud  Man, 
therefore,  mud  be  always  feen  reding  on  one 
Leg  •,  ami  if  he  lean  fome  little  on  the  other,  let 
it  be  only  as  a  Difpolition  for  Motion  ;  to  which 
it  is  a  necelfary  preparative,  becaufe  all  Motion 
arifes  from  Inequality. 

Figure«;,reprefented  in  a  firm,  deady  Attitude,  Of  the  PofitJ- 
muft  have  fome  variety  in  their  Members,  to  on  of  FiSures» 
make  a  Contrafl :  that  is,  if  one  Arm  be  advan- 
cing forwards,  let  the  other  dand  dill,  or  be 
cad  backwards  \  and  if  the  Figure  be  fupportcd 
on  one  Leg,  the  Shoulder  over  that  Leg  mult 
be  lower  than  the  other.  Thefe  are  things  ne- 
ver ovcrlook'd  by  Men  of  Judgment,  who  are 
always  particularly  careful  to  ballancetheFigures 
ftanding  on  their  Feet,  fo,  as  to  prevent  them 
K  4  from 
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from  tumbling  Headlong :  For  in  retting  on 
one  Leg,  a  Man  has  no  ufe  of  the  other :,  which 
being  a  little  bent,  remains  as  if  dead,  and  dis- 
abled, for  any  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  Body  : 
So  that  (6  much  of  the  Body  as  is  over  this  Leg, 
muft  of  neceffity  transfer  the  Centre  of  its  Gra- 
vity over  the  Jo-Mure  of  that  other  Leg,  whereon 
the  Body  is  fuftained. 
Of  the  Equiii-  A  Man  (landing  firm  on  his  Feet,  either  leans 
ttrium  of  a     equally  on  both,  or  he  loads  one  more  than  the 

Man  ftandingQi-hg,.  i   jf  j^  trea(j  on  ^^  gijj^  fa  eitlier  loads 

Feet.  °"       them  witn  the  Natural  weight  of  his  own  Body 
alone,  or  to  that  he  joins  the  additional  weight 
of  fome  Foreign  Burthen  }  when  they  are  laden 
with  the  Natural  and    the  Accidental  weight 
together,   then  the   oppolite  extremes  of  his 
Members,  are  not  found  equally  diftant  from  the 
Jonttures  of  his  Feet }  and  when  he  charges  them 
(imply  with  his  bare  Natural  weight,  thefe  ex- 
tremes of  the  oppofite  Members,  will  then,  on 
the  contrary,  be  feen  equally  removed  from  the 
Jontlurcs  of  the  Feet.     But  of  this  kind  of  Equi- 
librium, I  intend  hereafter,  a  complcat  Treatife. 
Of  Local         The  Motion  made  by  a  Man,  or  any  other 
•Motion        Animal,  in  fhifting  from  one  place  to  another, 
will  be  lb  much  the  more,  or  the  lefs  quick,  as 
the  Centre  of  his  Gravity,  is  more  or  lefs  remote 
from  the  Centre  of  the  Foot,  which  fupports 
him. 
Of  Quadrupeds     Tne  Height  of  four  Footed  Animals,,  varies 
and  their      more  in  thofe  which  walk,  than  in  thofe  ftan- 
Motion.        ding  ft  ill ,  and  this  variety  is  more  <x  lefs  con- 
siderable, as  the  Animal  is  of  a  larger  or  lefs 
fize.    This  is  owing   to  the  obliquity  of  the 
Legs,  when  they  fir  It  touch  the  Grojind  i  which 
raife  the  Figure  of  the  Animal,  vvnen  they  come 

to, 
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to  ftraighten,  and  to  ftand  perpendicularly  on 
the  Ground. 

One  half  of  the  Breadth,  and  Thicknefsof  a  of  the  Rela- 
Man,  can  never  be  eqnal  to  thofe  of  the  other  tion    which, 
half,  unlefs  the  Members  appertaining  to  each,  one.  half  of 
have  their  Motions  perfe&ly  alike,  and  equal.     ^he  liody 

In  leaping,  the  Motion  of  a  Mans  Head,  ^s  o^cr  half!  * 
thrice  as  quick  as  that  of  his  Heel,  before  the  Three  feveral 
tip  of  his  Foot,  quit  the  Ground-,  and  twice  as  Motions  in  » 
quick  as  that  of  his  Flanks.    This  diverfity  isMan    who 
owing. to  the  opening  and  ftraightening  of  threeLeaPs* 
feveral  Angles,  at  the  fame  time}  the  higheft 
of  which,  is  that  formed  between  the  Trunk 
and  the  Thighs,for  wards  •,  the  fecond  that  of  the 
Thighs  in  their  Joncture  with  the  Legs,  back- 
wards •,  and  the  third  is  that  forwards,  which 
the  Legs  form,  with  the  Bone  of  the  Feet. 

The  Memory  is  in  no  wife  able  to  retain,  nor  Every  Mem- 
even  the  Imagination  to  conceive,  all  the  feveral  ber  of  an  Ani- 
Views  and  Afpefts,  of  any  Member  ofanAni-mal  caPable 
mal ;  be  it  of  what  kind  foever.    This  may  be  Numb^rf" 
demonftrated  in  the  Iuftance  of  a  Hand}  for  different 
fince  every  continued  Quantity  is  divifible  in  In-  Views, 
fin  i  turn,  the  Motion  of  the  Eye  [Tab.  2.  Fig*i*~} 
iooking  at  the  Hand,  and  defcending  from  A  to 
B  being  a  continued  quantity,    may  of  confe- 
quence  be  divided  into  an  Infinity  of  Parts : 
Now  the  Hand  always  changing  its  Figure  and 
Afpett,  as  its  Situation   alters  with  regard  to 
the  Eye,  it  will  be  feen  under  as  many  different 
Afpe&s,  as  there  are  diftind  Parts  in  the  Moti- 
on }  that  is,  the  Afpecls  of  the  Hand  are  vari- 
ed to  infinity.    And  the  Refult  wou'd  be  the 
fame,  if  the  Eye,  inftcad  of  being  lower'd  from 
A  to  B,  fhou'd  be  rais'd  from  B  to  A ;  or  if  the 
Eye,  were  fixed,  and  the  Hand,  had  its  Motion. 

If 
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Nature  the  if  you  wou'd  become  a  Proficient,  and  pr3<- 
Foundation  £jcej  eitner  with  Profit'or  Applaufe,  ftudy  Na- 
on  which  a^ture .  let  her  be  yonr  Mil>refs,  nor  ever  let  any 
Tiways'toFo! thing  efcape  you,  but  what  is  authorized  by  her 
ceed.  Precept,  or  Example. 

of  the  judg-  'Tis  but  an  ill  fign,  when  a  Painter's  Know- 
lnent  whichaj£(^ge  ^0QS  not  g0  DCy0nd  his  Work  *,  and  yet 
p*in.ter  fornls,tis  Worfe,  when  his  Work  exceeds  his  Know- 
^;h"rSM^°r  ledge;  as  it  happens  in  thofewho  arefurprized 
Works.  in  finding  how  well  they  have  fucceeded  :  but 

when  the  Painter's  Knowledge,  and  Light,  fur- 
pals   his  Work,  fo  that  he  is  not  fatisfied  with 
himfelf,  or  his  Endeavours,  'tis  a  very  happy 
Omen;  and  the  Novice  who  finds  this  Difpoii- 
tion  in  himfelf,  may  reft:  afliircd  that  he  is  de- 
ftined  to  be    an  able  Artift  :    'Tis  true,   in- 
deed, a  Man  of  his  Turn  will  never  do  a  great 
deal,  and  his  Performances  will  be  but  few  ;  but 
then  they  will  be  confummate  ;  and  will  bear 
the  molt  rigorous  Exame»,as  well  as  challenge 
the  molt  rational  Admiration. 
The  Precau-      'Tis  paft  difputc,  that  the  fame  Fault,  is  n^re 
tions  necefla- c]earjy  feen  jn  the  Works  of  other  Men,  than 
ry,toiiubieain  Qur  QWn .  This  furnjmes  us  with  an  Argu- 
fudeeeof  his  ment  in  favour  of  Perfpeftivc,  and   renders  it 
own  Perfbr-  neceflary  for  the  young  Painter  to  qualify  him- 
mances.         felf  therein,  at  his  firft  fetting  out :  His  next 
Bufinefs  will  be  to  get  a  perfect  Acquaintance 
with  the  Proportions  of  a  Human  Body.    He 
may  then  proceed  to  make  himfelf  a  Matter  of 
Architecture  ;  fo  much  of  it,atleaft,  as  regards 
the  Form  and  Regularity  of  the  Out-hdes  of 
Buildings-,    And,  whenever,  in  his  future  Pra- 
ctice, he  finds  Occafion,  for  things  in  which  he 
has  had  no  great  Experience,  let  him  not  fail 
to  obferve  Nature,  and  to  JDrfe»  them  from  the 
Life.    When  he  is  at  Work,  it  may  be  of  Ser- 

vice,s 
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vice,  to  have  a  plain  Mirrour  by  him  \  wherein 
he  may  frequently  Purvey  his  Piece,  which  will 
be  there  represented  backwards,  and  will  appear 
as  if  it  were  the  Work  of  fome  other  Hand  -, 
for  by  this  Means  he  will  be  the  better  enabled 
to  diftinguifh  its  Faults.  And,  Laitly,  He  will 
find  his  Account  in  laving  down  the  Pencil,  and 
retiring  frequently  to  take  a  little  Diver  Hon.  For 
the  Mind,  at  his  keturn,  will  be  more  free,  and 
the  Judgment,  more  clear,  and  penetrating} 
whereas,  a  too  nffiduous  Poring,  jades  the  Mind, 
and  rebates  its  Edge  :,  infomuch,  that  he  will 
then,  not  only  be  liable  to  commit  the  grofleft 
Blunders,  but,  which  is  worfe,  to  overlook 
them,  and  to  let  them  efcape  impune. 

If,  after  imitating  any  Thing  from  the  Life, The  ufe  of  a 
you  delire  to  know  your  Succefs,  and  to  fee  how  Mirrour  in 
near  the  Copy  approaches  the  Original j  take  a  Painting. 
Mirrour,  and  preienting  it  to  the  natural  Object, 
furvey  the  Image  exhibited  therein,  and  com- 
pare it  very  carefully  with  your  Painting.  This 
Method  is  very  Appofite-,  for  if  a  Mirrour  re- 
prcfent  Objects  with  Relievo,  Painting  does  the 
fame  •,  Painting  has  but  a  fingle  Surface,  and 
a  Mirrour  has  no  more  ;  the  Mirrour  and  the 
Painting  do  equally  fhow  the  Appearances  of 
things  incompaflcd  with  Light  and  Shadow  :,  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  fhow  theirObjects,  as 
at  a  great  Diftance  beyond  their  refpecttve  Sur- 
faces. Now,  fincc  'tis  own'd,  that  the  Mirrour, 
by  means  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  makes  Ob- 
jects appear  with  Relievo ,  and  fince  'tis  further 
confefs'd,  that  among  our  Colours,  there  are 
fomc,  whofe  Lights  and  Shadows,  are  ftronger 
than  thofe  exhibited  in  the  Mirrour;  'tis  evident, 
that  if  you  do  but  manage  them  with  the  necef- 
fary  Art  and  Addrefs,  your  Painting  will  like- 
wile 
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wile  appear  as  a  natural  Object,  reprefented  it 
a  large  Mirrour.    From  the  Mirrour  you  wil 
learn  the  Blights  and  Obfcures  of  every  Object 
and  among  your  Colours  you  will  find    fome 
brighter  than  the  moll  enlightened  part  of  yoin 
Model,  as  on  the  contrary,  others,  moreobfcurc 
than  the  deeped  of  its  Shadows ;   fo   that  i 
your  Painting  have  all  the  Perfection,  whereo 
it  is  capable,  the  Object  it  reprefents  mull;  ap 
pear  perfectly  the  fame,  as  it  wou'd,  were  it  ex- 
hibited in  a  Mirrour :    This,   however,   beim 
allow'd,  that  the  latter  be  only  viewed  with  on< 
Eve,   for  the  Reafon  already  deliyer?d  in  ou; 
48th  Page. 
What  manner     The  beft  manner  of  Painting,  is  that  whicl 
of  Painting  imitates  the  belt,  and  makes  the  Pidture,bear  th< 
the  moft  ex-greateft  Refemblance  to  the  natural  Object  re 
ceJlent.  prefents.     This  matching  the  Painting  with  th< 

Life,  will  do  but  little  Credit,  to  a  certain  Set  o 
Painters,  who  feem  to  aim  at  reforming  th< 
Works  of  Nature-,  and  who,  in  Painting  (for  in 
ftance)aChild  of  a  Year  old,  whofe  Head  in  reali 
ty  is  one  fifth  part  of  its  Height,  are  fo  over  fcru 
pulous,  as  only  to  make  it  an  eighth  Part ;  anc 
the  breadth  of  his  Shoulders,  which  naturally  i 
equal  to  the  height  of  its  Head,  is  ftretch'd  ty 
thefe  Gentlemen,  to  double  that  Meafure  \  thu 
reducing  the  Proportions  of  an  Infant,  to  thof 
of  a  grown  Man.  Thefe  People  are  fo  hardencc 
and  confirm'd  in  their  Error,  by  pradifing,  anc 
feeing  it  praetifed  fo  often,  that  they  pcrfuad* 
themfelves  that  Nature,  herfelf,  muft  be  in  th< 
wrongs  or  at  lcaft,  that  thofe  who  imitate  he 
niuftbefo,  for  differing  from  them. 
The  firftAim  The  great  Delign  of  a  Painter,  is  fo  to  ma- 
andPefign  of  nage  a  Plane  Sm Ucq,  as  that  on  it  may  appear* 
a  painter.      xJoiiy  rai>'d  and  Handing  out  from  the  faid  Plans 

Anc 
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And  he,  who  in  this  Point  furpaflesthe  reft,  is 
the  Perfon,  to  Whom  the  Palm  of  his  Profeflion, 
is  indifputably  due.  Now  this  pitch  and  perfe- 
ction of  the  Art,  arifing  from  a  juft  and  natural 
Difpenfation  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  ufually  ex- 
prefs'd  by  the  Word  Clair-obfcure  5  it  follows, that 
a  Painter,  in  being  fparing  of  his  Shadows,  where 
they  are  neccllary,  does  an  Injury  to  himfelf; 
and  renders  both  his  Name  and  his  Works  con- 
temptible in  the  Eyes  of  the  knowing,  purely 
to  purchafe  a  falfe  Efteem  among  the  Croud ; 
who  having  no  Notion  of  the  Relievo,  never 
mind  any  thing  in  a  Painting,  beyond  the  Glare, 
and  Pageantry  of  the  Colours. 

In  Painting,  'tis  much  more  difficult,  and  re- The  Difttibu* 
quires  a  great  deal  more  Thought  and  Refle&ion, tion   of  the 
to  give  the  Shadows  to  a  Figure,  than  to  Defign^]t$  and 
its  Contours,  this  is  eafily  proved,  for  the  °utqU*regW^0"~ 
Lines  of  any  Object,  may  be  Defgned  through  a  Thought  and 
Plane  Glafs,  fituate  between  the  Eye,  and  the  AddreYs,  than, 
thing  to  be  imitated  •,  but  this  Invention  is  ule- Defisnin§  the- 
kfs,  with  regard  to  the  Shadows  •,  on  account  of Coiourj- 
their  Diminution,  and  the  infenfibility  of  their 
Extremes,  which  for  the  moll  part  are  confu- 
fedly  mingled  with  one  another  :  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy fhewn  in  my  Treatife  of  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows. 

The  Light  muft  be  caft  on  your  Figures,  in     Rules  for 
fuch  a  manner,  as  may  be  fuitable  to  the  natural  managing  the 
Place  in  which  they  are  fnppofed  to  be  feen :  p^rtsofyQtM? 
that  is,  if  they  be  illumined  by  the  Sun,   let  'surw'     — 
their  Shadows  be  deep,  and   their  Lights  wide 
and  diffufed  \  and  let  the  Shadows  of  all  the  Bo- 
dies around,  be  feen  projected  on  the  Ground: 
If  the  Figures  be  expofed  in  a  thick  cloudy  Air, 
make  no  great  Difference  between  the  Parts  Illu- 
nuHid,  and  thole  Shadcwcd  -,  nor  let  any  Sha- 
dows 
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dows  be  fecn  at  their  Fccr  :  if  they  be  Itippo- 
fed  in  a  Chamber,  let  their  Lights,  and  Sha- 
dows be  very  bold,  and  well  diftingnifhed  from 
each  other,  and  let  their  Shadows  appear  on  the 
Ground  \  but  if  the  Windows  have  Shutter-, 
before  them,  and  the  Walls  be  fuppdfed  White, 
then  the  Difference  between  their  Lights,  and 
Shadows,  mn  ft  be  verv  little,  and  but  jaft  per- 
ceptible :  if  they  receive  their  Light  from  the 
Fire,  their  illumined  Parts  mult  be  reddifh,  and 
Tivid,  and  the  Shadows  very  deep,  and  thole  a- 
gain,  which  they  project  againft  the  Walls,  or 
on  the  Ground,  bold,  and  their  Extremities 
ibmewhat  abrupt  \  and  let  thefe  Shadows  be  Hill 
inlarged,  as  they  arc  further  removed  from  the 
Body":  If  one  fide  of  any  Figure  be  illumined 
by  the  Air,  and  the  other,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
the  Fire,  let  the  former  be  brighter  than  the 
other,  and  let  the  latter  appear  reddifh,  and 
nearly  of  the  Colour  of  the  Fire.  Obfervc,  in 
the  lair,  place,  that  your  Figures  be  generally  il- 
lumined with  a  ftrong  Light,  coming  from  on 
high,  and  cfpccially  the  Faces,  which  you  Defign 
from  the  Life  \  the  Perfons  whom  you  fee  in  the 
Streets,  receiving  all  their  Light  from  above: 
and  know,  that  there  is  no  Man,  with  whole 
Face  you  are  fo  well  acquainted,  as  that,  did  he 
receive  the  Light  from  below,  'twou'd  not  puv.le 
you  to  know  him. 
Where  a  Per-  Suppofe  AB  a  Painting,  \_Tnb.  2.  tig.  2] 
fon  ought  to  and  let  D  be  the  Quarter,  whence  the  Light 
place  himfeif  proceeds  ;  in  this  cafe,  a  Perfon  placed  between 
Painti*  a  E  andC,  fees  the  Painting  at  a  great  difudyan- 
ain  ,ng'  tage,  and  cannot  poflibly  judge  either  of  its 
Beauties  or  Defects ,  efpecially  if  it  be  Painted 
in  Oil,  or  be  covered  with  Varnifh ;  becaufe 
rthat,  receiving  a  Lnftre,  will  in  fome  meafure 

have 
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have  the  effect  of  a  Mirrour  :  For  this  reaibn, 
the  nearer  you  are  to  the  Point  C,  the  lefs  will 
you  fee  of  the  Painting  \  it  being  thither,  that 
the  Rays  of  Light,  receiv'd  in  at  the  Window, 
arc  reflected  from  the  Painting  ^  but  between 
E  and  D,  you  will  be  commodioufly  enough  ii- 
tuated,  to  view  the  faid  Painting}  and  ftill  in 
proportion  as  you  approach  nearer  the  Point  D, 
your  place  will  become  the  better  }  fince  you 
will  there,  be  the  lcaft  lyable  to  the  annoyance 
of  thefe  reflected  Rays. 

'Twill  be  the  mod  advantageous,  to  have  the  How  high  t<» 
Point  of  view  on  the  Horizontal  Line  *,  and  to  Place  the 
have  that  Line,  placed  in  a  Level  with  the  Eye  ^°,nt  of 
of  a  Man,  of  ordinary  Stature  :  Now  that  is  to    iew' 
be  efteemed  the  Horizontal  Line,  in  the  Pain- 
ting, where    the    farthelt  part    of  the  Level 
Earth  terminates,  or  where  the  Eye  lofesthe 
light  of  the  Plane  •,  the  Hills  or  riling  Grounds, 
being  out  of  the  Queftion,  and  not  confined  by 
this  rule. 

The  reafon,  why  Objects  at  any  time  appear  Littic  Figures 
f  nailer,  than  they  are  in  effect,  is,  that  they  are  never  to  aP- 
fc^n  at  a  great  diftance }  for  in  that  cafe,  there  p«r  bold  an* 
being  a  great  quantity  of  Air,  interpofed  be- fijlifllcd» 
tween  them  and  the  Eye,  and  that  naturally 
weakening  the  Lights,  of   courfe,  the  Minute 
Panicles  of  the  Bodies,  mutt  be  prevented  from 
appearing  diftinctly  to  the  Eye. '  .Figures  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  mult  be  touch'd  very. (lightly  *, 
as  if  the  Painter  intended  no  more  than  an  nn- 
finifhed  Sketch:  to  do  otherwife,  wou'd'be  to 
go  contrary   to  Nature,  whofe  practice  ought, 
ever  to  be  Religioufly  followed  •,  for  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  an  Object  only  appears  little, 
on  account  of  its  being  far  removed  from  the 
Eye ,  and  a  great  diftance,  always  fuppofes  a. 

great 
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gre^t  deal  of  Air  between  ;  as  a  great  deal  of 
Air, ever  diminifhes  the  Light, and  prevents  the 
Eye  from  diftinguifhing  the  little  parts  of  an 
Object. 

Since  we  find  by  Experience,  that  every  Bo- 
dy is  encompaflid,  with  Lights,  and  Shadows, 
let  me  advife  the  Painter,  fo  todifpofe  his  Fi- 
gur*  s,  as  that  their  illumined  parts  be  found  on 
dark  Grounds',  as  on  the  contrary,  their  fha- 
dowed  parts  on  Grounds^  that  are  more  bright : 
the  Observation  of  which  Rule,  you  will  find  to 
!  contribute  very  considerably  to  the  Relievo  of 

■£.,;';        ,  Figures. 

Of L.ghtsand     To  diflTjbllt:e  your  Ljahts,  and  Shadows,  with 

Shadows,  and  T    ,  c.3  „'-.      '  .  .  ;    '    .    , 

in  particular;  Judgment,  conlider  well,  in  what  place  the  I  ,ight 
of  the  Sha-is  moft  clear,  and  mining,  as  likewife  where  the 
■Shadow  is  the  ftrongeft, and  moft  obfeure.  And 
take  particular  care,  with  regard  to  the  Carnati- 
ons of.  young  People,  that  their  Shadows  be  ne- 
ver feen  to  terminate  too  coarfely,  and  abrupt ; 
for  their  Flefh  not  being  firm,  but  foft  and  ren- 
der, is  in  fome  meafure  transparent ;  as  may  be 
feen,  in  looking  at  the  Hand,  when  held  be- 
tween the  Eye  and  the  Sun  5  in  which  cafe  it  ap- 
pears Reddifh,  with  a  kind  of  Luminous  tranf- 
parency  :  If  you  defire  to  know,  then,  how  to 
fuit  a  Shadow,  to  the  Carnation  you  are  Painting} 
make  a  trial  with  the  Shadow  of  your  Finger* 
holding  it,  ftill  nearer  or  further  from  the  Pain- 
ting, as  you  defire  your  Shadow  to  be  lighter, 
or  more  obfeure  ■,  this  being  adjufted,  you  may 
Copy  that  Shadow. 

Trees,  and  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  thick  fet  with 
little  Branches,  mull  have  no  great  delicacy  or 
tendernefs  in  their  Shadows ;  and  others,  with 
large  Leafs,  mull  occalion  Shadows  proportion- 
ally large. 

Since 
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Since  it      imi  1  to  reprint  an  Animal,9"0*  tomakc 


without  givin  1    :  and  ilnce  every  *n  .^ginary 

Member,   to  appear  fuch,  mult  have  a  refem-    ^m'Ja,eap~  : 
blance  with  that  of  fbme  other  /  1  imalj  it  fol-  Natural  one* 


lows,  that  to  defign  any  imaginary  Animal,  you 

muft  give  it  the  Parts,and  Members  of  a  real  one: 
For  inftance,  if  you  wou'd  have  it  appear  like  a 
Serpent,  let  it  have  the  Head  of  a  Matting  the 
Eyes  of  a  Cat,  the  Ears  of  a  Porcupine,  the 
Snout  of  a  Grey  Hound,  ttye  Eye-brows  of  a 
Lyon,  the  Temples  of  a  Cock,  and  the  Neck  of 
a  Tcrtolle. 

In  a  Street,  running  Baft  and  Weft,  the  Sun  How  to  give  a 
being  in  the  Meridian,  and  the  Walls  oppofed  Gr^«and^- 
to  the  Son,  raiferd  ib  high,  as  to  fcreen  the  Bo-Z;fw  t0  F*CCSt 
dies  below,  from  the  Solar  Rays,  the  Air  at  the 
lame    time  being  not   too  much  illumined  ^  is 
found  a  very  advantageous  place,  for  thedifpo- 
fitiort  of  Figures^  and  they  are  there,  always  feen 
to  receive   an  uncommon    Grace,  and  Relievo.' 
For  the  two  fides  of  the  Face,  in  this  cafe,  par- 
ticipate of  the  oblcufity  of  the  two  oppofite 
Wail^  and  the  Note,  with  the  reft  of  the  Face, 
looking  to  the  Weft,  will  be  illumined  •,  fo  that 
the  Eye  which  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  Street,  will  at  the  lame  time  fee 
the  fides  of  the  Face,  fhadowed  by  the  Walls, 
and    the  Front  part  enlighten'd.     To  this  it 
muft.be  added,  that  the  Shadows  will  not  ap- 
pear  harfh,  and  ftifF  in   their  extremes  ^  but 
will  fall  off,  and  lofe  themfelves  infcnfibly ;  a 
cirenmftance  which  contributes  very  confidera- 
bly  to  the  Graccfnlnefs  of  the  Figure.     Now  the 
reaibn   of  this   tendernefs  of  the  Shadows,  is 
owing  to  the  Light,  diffufed  in  the  Air,  which 
Hi  iking  on  the  Pavement  of  the  Street,  is  re- 
flected on  the  fhadowed  fides  of  the  Face,  and 
L  tinges 
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tinges  them  with  a  faint  LightneflL     Further, 
the  Light  refleded  from  the  Tops  of  the  Houfes, 
and  received  in  at  the  end  of  the  Street,  will 
illumine    the  Face,  to  the  very   Source,  as  it 
were  of  the  Shadows  arifing  under  it,  weaken- 
ing them  by  little  and  little,  till  they  come  to  ter- 
minate on  the  tip  of  the  Chin,  in ia  Shadow  al- 
moft  infenfible  on  every  fide.     For  Example, 
fuppofe  this  Light  were  A  £,  [Tab.  2.  Fig.  i. ] 
the  Line  F  E  of'the  Light,  you  fee,  illumines  that 
part  of  the  Face  under  the  Mofe,  the  Line  CF 
only  illumining  that  under  the  Lip,  and  the  Line 
A  H  that  underneath  the  Chin :  fo  that  the 
Nofe  mnft  needs  be  more  ftrongly  illumined, 
than  any   other   part,  fince  it   receives  Light 
from  all  the  Points  A  B  C  D  E. 
How  to  raife     If  your  Figure  be  obfeure,  bellow  it  on  a 
and  loofen  a  bright  Ground,  and  if  it  be  bright,  let  it  be  ken 
Figure  from  on  a  dark  Ground,  if  it  be  both  bright  and  ob- 
its Ground.    fcurCj  \QZ  th.e  bright  part  be  fonnd  on  a  dark 
Ground,  and  the    part    that  is    obfeure,   on  a 
Ground  that  is  bright. 
The  different     A  little  Light  illumining  a   Body,  occa lions 
Effects  of     the  shadows  on  the  unillumincd  fide,  to  be  large, 
*i's  ts\  jStf-   and  very  bold  in  their  extremes ;  as  on  the  con- 

theyarediffc-  J  .  _  .    ,  ,  .       '        ,  , 

re/ul>  lar^e.    trary,  a  large  Light  makes  the  Shadows  on  the 

fame  fide  of  the  Body,  fmallerand  lcfsdiilincl: 

in  their    Bounds :  When    a  little,  but  ftrong 

Light  is  inclofed  in  another  more  large,  but 

more  feeble  withal,  as  the  Sun  in  the  Air,  the 

weakeft  will  in  that  cafe  have  the  effect  of  a  Sha- 

Difproporti-  dow,  on  the  Bodies  illumined  by  it. 

ons  in  the        'Tis  very  ridiculous,  but  at  the  fame  time  ve- 

Circumfian-  ry  common  for  Painters,  to  be  overfcen  in  pro- 

ces.  and  iefs  portioning  the  circumftances  of  their  Work : 

Confi^able  thiis  for  inftance,  we  frequently  fee  Houfcs  fo 

Painting  to    exceedingly  fcanty,  and  their  Doors  fo  mifera- 

be  avoided.  bly 
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bly  low,  that  they  fcarce  reach  to  the  Knees,  of 
their  Inhabitants-,  though  they  be  even  fuppoiH 
nearer  the  Eye  of  the  Spectator,  than  the  Per- 
ions  who  are  to  enter  within  them  •,  thus  Ci- 
ties, and  Towns  are  lometimes  fo  pitifully  little, 
that  one  of  the  Figures  behind,  might  ftride 
over  them,  with  eafe.  And  we  have  feen  Por- 
tico's more  than  once,  crowded  with  People, 
and  yet  fnpported  by  filch  (lender  Pillars,  that 
one  of  the  Figures  has  appeared  with  fomeof 
the  Pillars  in  his  Span,  railing  himfelf  up,  as 
with  an  ordinary  Stick  :  But  thele,  and  feveral 
other  Faults  of  this  kind,  are  to  be  very  ftudi- 
oufly  avoided. 

The  Out-lines  or  Contours  of  Bodies,  are  fbof  the  Ex~ 
faint  and  indifcernable  to  the  Eye,  that  theytremes  of  a 
lofe    thcmfelves  at   the  fmalleft    diftance,  be- Body.  called 
tween  the  Eye,  and  the  Objed :  thus  a  Man  Profiks  or 
cannot    diftinguifh    the    Face    of    his    neareft Co,uours- 
Friend,  by  the  Contour;  nor  has  he  any  other 
way  to  know,  him,  but  by  his  Drefs,  Air,  arid 
other  circumftances;  thus  arriving  by  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  whole,  at  that  of  the  Part. 

The  firft  things  which  difappear  in  dark  The  Effect  of 
Bodies,  when  removed  from  the  Eye,  are  their  the  Removal 
Terms  or  Contours;  at  a  little  further  diftance, of  an  oi,)ed' 
the  Shadows,  which  divide  the  parts  of  conti?u-  WIthu  *;cSard 

„.,„    D      i-  r  1         n  /•         1  to  C'1C  Delicti* 

ous  Bodies,  ceafe  to  be  feen  •,  further  yet,  the  b 

thicknefs  of  the  Legs,  and  Feet  begin  to  dwin- 
dle; and  laftly,  the  fmalleft  parts  diYappear,  by 
little  and  little  ;  till  at  length,  the  Object  being 
removed  to  a  great  diftance,  appears  no  other 
than  a  dim  confufed  Mafs,  without  any  thing 
diftinft  in  its  Figure  or  Parts.  The  efied  of 

The  firft  thing  which  the  removal  of  an  Ob- the  Ke™oval 
jeer  occafions   to    difappear  in  its  Colours,  is of  °b';fs    « 
their  Luftre  3  as  being  by  far  their  molt  fubtile*'  the  *%[ 
L  2  part: lours. 
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part}  The    fecond   thing  which  diiappears,  or 
,  rather  which  weakens  it  nf,  in  being,  k  moved, 
is  the  Light,  becaufe  it  is  Iefs  in  quantity  than 
the  Shadow  •,  at  the  third  diftance,  the  princi- 
pal Shadows  begin  to  fail  \  Co  that  at  length-  no- 
thing remains  but  a  general  and  confuted  ob- 
fcuritv. 
The  e.Tect  of     ^  Body,  of  a  convex  Surface,  terminating  on 
one  Body       a„otfier  g0£jy    0f    the  fame  Colour  wit!/ the 

bounding  on    r    _  __  J>  f     .  _, 

another.  "r">  tne  T^rm  or  Contour  ot  the  convex  Bo- 
dy, will  appear  more  objure  than  that  of  the 
other  Body,  on  which  it  terminates  :  With  re- 
gard to  flat  Surfaces,  their  Term  will  appear 
obfeure,  on  a  Wtiite  Ground  and  on  a  Dark 
Ground,  it  will  appear  brighter,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Surf  ce  \  even  though  the 
Light  wherewith  it  is  iiiiimihcd,  have  an  equal 
force  on  every  part 
Of  a  Man  \  Man  walking  againlt  the  Wind,  when  it 

walking  a-     blows' pretty  ilroae.  docs  never  keep  the  Cen- 
Wind.  treof  hts  Gravity,  or  Line  of  Direction^  m  the 

ufual  difpofition,  over  the  Centre  of  the  Foot, 
on  which  his  Body  is  fliftained. 
of  the  Wm-      Lq£  the  Window  at  which  a  Painter  works, 
daw  at  svfa:ch|iavc  a  ggifij  of  oil'd  Paper  before  it,  without  any 
voJi'r"       Bars  running  acrofs  theSam;  thefeRars  being 
of  no  ufC;  but  to  fhnt  out  part  of  the  Light, 
and  to  project  Shadows,  which   may  give  him 
fomc  trouble  in  the  Execution  of  his  Work.     It 
will  be  of  ufe  likewife,  to  tinge  the   extreme 
paYts  of  the  Salh,  with  fome  obfeuve  Colour  •, 
making  it  fall  off  gradually,  as  it  advances  from 
the  extremities  of  the  b'afh  :  lb  that  the  Bounds 
of  tire   Light,  may  not  be  the  fame  with  thole 
of  the  Window. 
Wig  inmea-     living  mcafurcd  a  Face,  and  Painted  it  ex- 
aTplint^aaly-accoiding  to  the  Meafures,  you  will  find 
*  the 
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the  Painting;  appear  larger  than  the  Life  :  TheaforthcMca- 
reafon  take  as  follows  1  A  B  is  the  Breadth  of fu"s   the„ 

^\        r  ^   1  i         ^1        n  ■       rfl»  1  Picture  will 

the  fpace  taken  op  by  the  Portrait,  [  «.  2.  lar(Ter 

F.V.  4.  3  which  is  placed  at  the  diflance  marked  tjian  the  Life. 
C  F,  where  the  Cheeks  ore-,  and  mull  have  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Line  AC  behind,  now  in 
this  cafe  the  Temples  will  be  ken  at  thediftance 

0  R,  of  the  Lines  A  V ' B  F,  fo  that  they  will  ap- 
pear narrower  than  the  Life,  by  the  two  fpaces 
CO  and  R  D:  whence  it  follows,  that  the  two 
Lines  C  E  and  D  F,  to  become  more  fhort,  mult 
pin  the  Plan  on  which  the  whole  Height  is 
defined  ■,  that  is,  the  Lines  A  E  and  B  F,  where 
the  true  bignefs  is  found  \  fo  that  the  difference 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  lies  in  the  two 
fpaces  O  Cand  RD. 

A  White  Object,  being  placed  between  two  Hmv  theSur_ 
Walls,  the  one  w hereof  is  Black,  and  the  other  face  of  every 
White:  the  lame  proportion  will  be  found  be-  Opake  Body 
tween  the  enlighten'd  and  the  fhadowed  parts  Par"!ccs  of 
of  that  Objeft,  Which  the  two  Walls  are  feen  to  J'.^*^ 
bear  to  each  other  \  and  if  the  Objccl  were  of 
an  Ature  Colour,  the  effect  wou'd  be  the  lame  : 
f)  that  if  you  PnouYl  have  occafion  to  Paint  inch 
an  Objicl,  take  the  following  Method -,  to  give 
the  Object,  which  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  Azure, 
its    proper    Shadows,  take    a   Black,  like    the 
Blacknefs  of  the  Shadow,  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
flected from  the  Wall  upon  the  Objccl  \  and  to 
proceed  on  the  furer  Principles,  obferve  what 

1  am  now  about  to  deliver.  Of  what  Colour 
focver  the  Walls  are  to  be  Painted,  take  a  little 
Spoon,  larger  or  fmaller,  as  the  occallon  may  re- 
quire, having  its  Brim  of  an  equal  LIcight  all 
around  \  and  with  this,  meafure  very  exactly, 
the  feveral  limple  Colours,  ncceflary  to  form 
your  Compounds :     Thus  for  inftance,  if  you 

K  3  have 
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have  given  the  principal  Shadows  of  the  Wall, 
three  Degrees  ofobfeurity,  and  one  of  bright- 
nefs,  that  is  three  Spoons  full  of  Black,  ming- 
led with  one  of  Whiter  your  mixture  will  be 
fix'd,  and  determine!.    After  having  then  made 
one  Wall  Black,  and  another  White,  and  have 
an  A?.ure  Objccl,  to  place  between  them,  which 
you  wou'd  beftow    the   Lights  and  Shadows, 
proper  to  that  Azure  •,  place  on  one  fide,  the 
Azure   Colour  which  is  to  remain   clear,  and 
without  any  Shadow,  and  the  Black  by  it ;  then 
take  three  Spoons  full  of  Black,  and  mix  them 
with  one  Spoon  full  of  bright  Azure,  which  mix- 
ture muft  ferve  for  your  deeped  Shadow  :  This 
done,  confider  the  Form  of  your  Objccl,  whe- 
ther   it  be   Spherical,   Cylindrical,  Square,  or 
otherwifej  if  it  prove  Spherical,  draw  Lines 
from   the  extremes  of  the  dark  Wall,  to  the 
Centre  of  the   faid  Sphere,  and  between  the 
Points  where  thefe  Lines  cut  the  Surface,  difpofe 
your   dcepeft  Shadow  ^  after  this,  obferve    to 
•illumine  or  alleviate  your  Shadows  by  little  and 
little,  in  proportion  as  you  remove  from  the 
Extreme  of  the  ftrongeft  Shadow,  as  for  Exam- 
ple, in  NO  j  ZTab.2.  Fig.  5.  J  ftill   weakening 
the  Shadow  in  that  place,  in  proportion  as  it 
participates  of  the  Light  of  the  upper  Wall  A  D : 
and  this  Colour,  you  muft  join  to  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  Shadow  of  the  fecond  Line  A  B, 
•in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  regula- 
tions already  laid  down  for  the  firft. 
Of  the  Mo-       That  Figure  will  appear  to  run  the  faftcft, 
tion.  which  feems  in  a  Pofture  the  molt  reclining, 

and  the  likelieft  to  tumble  forwards. 
Of  Animals,        A  Bcdv  movjng  ft  fe\f    will  haye  fo  m  ch  tj 
and  in  par;i_  J  ,      .       °  ,     '  -   .         _ 

eularof  h  §rt'ater  vcloaty>  as  tne  Centre  of  its  Gravity 
plight  0/  °  or  Line  of  Direction,  is  further  n.  moved  from 
Birds.  the 
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the  Centre  of  that  Part,  on  which  the  Body  is 
luftained  :  This  we  mention  principally,  with 
regard  to  the  Motion  of  Birds ,  which,  without 
any  wafting  of  their  Wings,  or  any  Affiftance 
from  the  Wind,  are  frequently  feen  to  Sail 
through  the  Air  :  Now,  this  happens,  when  the 
Centre  of  their  Weight,  is  out  of  the  Centre  of 
their  Support  5  that  is,  out  of  the  Middle  of  their 
Wings:  Since,  if  the  Middle  of  the  two  expan- 
ded Wings,  be  behind  the  Middle,  or  Centre  of 
the  Bird's  Weight,  the  Motion  of  the  Bird,  will, 
at  the  fame  Time,  be  both  forwards  and  down- 
wards i  but  then  'twill  be  fo  much  the  more,  or 
lefs,  forwards,  than 'tis  downwards,  astheCen- 
treof  its  Gravity,  is  more  or  lefs  remote  from 
the  Middle  of  its  Wings  •,  That  is,  the  Centre 
of  Gravity,  being  removed  from  the  Middle  of 
the  Wings,  the  Descent  of  the  Bird  is  thereby 
rendcr'd  more  Oblique  -n  and  on  the  Contrary, 
as  that  Centre  approaches  nearer  the  Middle  of 
the  Wings,  the  Direction  of  the  Birds  defcent, 
will  become  more  Perpendicular. 

'Tis  no  dirncult  matter,  for  a  Painter  to  repre-  a  Figure  may 
fent  a  Figure  fortv  Fathoms  high,  {landing  erect  appear    forty 
on  its  Feet,  in  a  fpace  of  only  half  that  height  fathoms 
iince  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  Cafe  need  hlSh>    which 
he  trouble  himfelf  about  the  Wall,  on  which  **  i\£*n    < 

r-       •  11         1         1  •    *tt      1    •  .      on  a  Wall   of 

he  Paints  •,  and  especially  when  his  Work  is  to  behalf  that 
viewed  from  a  Window,  or  fome  other  deter- height. 
minate  Place;  becaufe  the  Eye,  is  not  to  concern 
it  felf  with  the  Evennefs  or  Curvity,  of  the  Sur- 
face on  which  the  Painting  is  made  •,  but  only 
with  the  Force  and  Conduct  of  the  Things  re- 
prefented  in  the  Painting  :  Twill  be  convenient, 
however,  to  chufe  a  Surface  that  may  be  a  re- 
gular Curve,  as  for  inftance,  FRG\  [_Tab.i. 
L  4  -Fig. 
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Fig.  6-2  fiaee  in  that  Cafe,  yonr  Work  will  be 
free  from  the  Interruption  of  Angles. 
How  a  Pain-  To  Paint  a  Figure  which  may  appear  twenty 
ter  may  De-four  Fathoms  high,  on  a  Wail  of  half  that  height, 
thT  a^igureObferve  what  follows:  Let  one  half  of  your  Fi- 
pear  twany "  Surc  ^c  VtfignU  on  the  Wall  M N,and  the  other 
four  Fathoms  half  on  the  Arch  MR  \  in  order  to  which,  take 
hkh,  or.  a  theenfuing  Method  :  In  the  firft  Place,  on  fome 
Wall  only  convenient  Place  trace  out  a  Wall  with  an  Arch, 
twelve  Fa-     0f  tjie  ramc  porm    and  in  the  fame  Proportions, 

thorns  hieh.       .  ,    .,     r      ,  '  .  .     ,         > 

&  with  thole  wnereon  you  arc  to  Paint ;  Tins  done, 
place  a  Model  of  your  Figure,  Defigttd  in  Pro- 
file, and  of  whatbignefs  you  pleafe,  behind  this 
imaginary  Wall}  drawing  Lines  from  every  part 
of  it,  to  fome  fix'd  Point,  as  F,  and  obferying 
in  what  Places  they  cut  the  lame  fuppofed  Wall, 
M N;  that  you  may  be  afterwards  enabled  to 
fct  them  off  on  the  real  one:  By  this  Means, 
you  will  find  all  the  Heights,  Jottings  out,  and 
the  feveral  remarkable  Points  in  your  Figure  : 
as  to  the  Breadths  and  ThickneiTes,  thofe  which 
are  projected  on  the  ftraight  Wall  M  iV,  will 
be  found  in  their  due  Dimensions,  the  Figure 
being  fufneiently  dimioilhed,  by  its  diftance 
from  the  Wall :  But,  that  part  of  the  Figure 
which  enters  the  Curyiture  of  the  Arch,  mud 
have  its  Breadths  and  ThicknefTes  further  dimi- 
nifhed,  in  the  fameManner  as  if  it  were  ftraight  •, 
and  to  proceed  the  more  lately,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  mark  out  this  Diminution,  on  fome 
even  Plane,  where  you  may  lay  your  Figure, 
taken  off  from  the  feign'd.Wall,  N  R,  to  be  af- 
terwards Transferred  in  its  ju.fl  Proportions  to 
the  Real  Wall.  This  is  a  Method,  which  I  dare 
venture  to  recommend  as  the  heft,  and  the  molt 
fecurc,  that  can  be  u&'d  on  thefc  Occafions. 

Obierve, 


/rvnc  V.  J  A -2 
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Oblefve,  that  where  your    Shadows  tenni-Rcmar,{S   re° 
rate,  there  be  always  an  Appearance  of  a  half1*"",^  to , 

,  ,         .  J    .  l  *  r  .  •    i  11       T.icrnrs  and 

Shadow,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  Light  and  Sna-sluJowSe 
dow  :,  and   that  the  Shadow  be   more  perfectly 
mingled  with  the  Light,  as  it  is  farther  remo- 
ved from  the  dark  Body  which  projects  it.  Now 
that  Colour  of  a  Body  is  never  feen  fimple  •,  this 
1  have  already  proved,  en  this  Principle-,  that 
the  Surface  of  every  Body  partakes  of  the  Co- 
lour of  its  Object*,  even  though  it  he  the  Sur- 
face of  aTranfp  rent* Body,  as  Water,  Air,  or 
the  like:  Foi  Mr  borrows  Light  from  the  Sun, 
and  darknefs  from  the  upper  Regions  •  and  fur- 
thest is  feen  tinged  with  ns  many  different D/Vj, 
as  there  are  are  different  Colours  between  which, 
and  the  Eve  it  is  inter pofed.     Now  though  the 
Air,  like  Water,  and  other  tranfparent Bodies, 
has  no  Colour  of  its  own  •  yet  the  moift  Va- 
pours emitted  from  the  Earth,  and  received  in- 
to   the    lower    Regions    of   the    Atmofpliere, 
thickening  and  conftipating  that  part   of  the 
Air  near  the  Earth  -,  the  Sun-beams  in  their  Paf- 
fage  through  it,  leave  Part  of  their  Light  5  be- 
ing unable  to  make  their  Way  through  fo  grols 
a  Medium,  without  being  reflected  every  Way  : 
fo  that  the  upper  Regions  of  the  Atmofphere, 
at  the  fame  time,  remaining  Dark-,   the  Air, 
hence  becomes  tinged  with  Azure-,  that  being  the 
Refultof  Light  and  Darknefs  mingled  together-, 
and  thcBrightnefs  orObfcurity  of  this  Azure  will 
be  found  to  vary,  as  the  Air  is  more  or  lels 
charged  with  thefe  Humid  Exhalations. 

In  a  Piece,  where  you  introduce  any  Multitude  The  eflfed  of 
of  Figures,  either  of  Men,  or  other  Animals, an  "niverfal 

obferve,  that  their  Parts  appear  fo  much   the  J252S  a  c 
7.  ~  ,  V  ,  ,       Multitude  or 

more  obfeure,  as  they  are  lower,  and  as  theyBo<jies, 

are  further  involved  in  the  Croud.     Now  this  is 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely  necefTary  \  there  being  a  Iefs  Portion 
of  the  Heavens,  wherewith  thefe  Bodies  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  illuminated,  received  within  the 
lower  Parts  of  the  Space,  between  the  fa  id 
Bodies,  than  within  thofe  which  are  higher  *  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  Example.  Sup- 
pofe  u4BCDan  Arch  of  the  Heavens,  [Tab.  2. 
Fig'l'l  difTufing  Light  on  the  Bodies  beneath, 
and  MN  two  Bodies,  bounding  the  fpace  S  T 
JR  H,  included  between  them  :  It  here  appears 
evident  that  the  Point  F,  muft  be  lefs  illumined 
than  the  Point  £,  the  latter  receiving  Light 
from  the  whole  Arch,  ABCD,  and  the  for- 
mer only  from  a  part  of  it,  CD. 
of  a  plane        A  Plane  Surface,  uniform  in  its  Light  and 

Ground^/    9°l0llr>     wil1    never    aPPear   lo°re  and  ^i(lincl> 

th^fameCo-  m  a  Groun^  whofe  Light  and  Colour  are  the 
lour  with  it  fame  :  °n  the  contrary,  therefore,  they  will 
feif.  Hand  loofe  and  free  from  each  other,   when 

their  Light  and  Colour  are  found  different. 
Of  the  differ-     Regular  Bodies  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
gard  To  Pain".  have  Surfaces,  that  are  either  Spherical,  Ellyp- 
ting  between  tlCdh  or  Curved  in  fome  other  Way  ;  The  other 
a  Surface  and  have  feveral  Sides  or  Faces,  which  form  fo  ma- 
a  Solid.         ny  feveral  Surfaces,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  Angles  \  and  thefe  Bodies  are  either  regular 
or  irregular.    Now  a  Spherical  or  an  Oval  Bo- 
dy, will  always  have  a  Relievo,  and  appear  rais'd 
from  its  Ground,  even  though  both  the  Gaound 
and  the  Body  have  the  fame  Colour  \  and  the 
lame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  Poligons,  or  Bo- 
The  fmaileft  dies  of  many  fides :  The  reafon  is,  that  they  are 
parts  of  an     naturally  difpos'd  to  produce  Shadows  on  one  of 
ObjccTt,  are    their  fides,  which  is  what  a  bare,  flat  Surface  is 
t-hofc  which  incapabie  of. 

from  theTye!  .Among  the  parts  of  any  Body,  removedto  a 
difappear  t'hediftance  from  the  Eye,  that  which  isthefmal- 
firft.  left, 
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led,  will  difappcar  the  fooncft •,  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  largeft  Parts  will  be  thofe  which 
hold  out  vifible  the  longed  :,  for  this  Reafon,  a, 
Painter  muft  never  make  the  final!  Parts  of  Di- 
ftant Objects  diftinct  and  finifhed  \  but  ought 
rather  to  follow  the  Rules,  which  I  have  elle 
where  laid  down  for  theft  Occafions.  And  yet 
how  many  Painters  do  we  fee,  who  in  reprefen- 
ting  Cities  or  other  Objects,  far  diftant  from  the 
Eye,  make  the  DeRgns  of  their  Buildings  as  bold 
and  finifhed,  as  if  they  were  ken  in  the  next 
Neighbourhood-  Now  this  is  to  go,  contrary 
both  to  Reafon  and  Experience }  for  where  is 
Sight  fo  quick  and  penetrating,  as  to  difcern  the 
Bounds  and  laft  Extremities  of  Bodies,  even  at 
a  moderate  Di fiance  ?  Remember  therefore,  to 
touch  the  Contours  of  remote  Objects  very  (light- 
ly \  and  obferve  further,  that  in  Painting  far 
diftant  Bodies,  you  never  tinge  them  with  lb 
ftrong  an  Azure,  as  that  it  may  have  a  contrary 
Effect,  and  make  them  appear  near  at  hand: 
Take  care,  laftly,  that  in  reprefenting  a  City, 
feen  afar  off,  you  never  make  the  Angles  of  the 
Buildings  appear  \  lince  thofe  Angles,  being  for- 
med by  the  Concourfe  of  two  Lines  in  a  Point, 
and  a  Point  having  no  Parts,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  ihou'd  be  vifible  at  a  Diftance. 

A  Champaign  fometimes  appears  larger,  and  why  the  fame 
at  other  times  fmaller  than   ordinary*,  this  is  Champaign 
owing  to  the  Air,  interpofed  between  the  Eye,aPPears  largcr 
and  the  Horizon,  which  at  fome  times  is  grof-af   fomet*me8 
fer,  and  at  other  times  more  fubtile  than  ufual. 

Among  feveral  Horizons  equally  diftant  from 
the  Eye,  that  feen  through  the  groifefl  Air, 
will  appear  the  molt  remote  •,  and  on  the  con- 
trary, that  will  feem  the  neareft,  which  is  feen 
through  an  Air,  the  moll  fubtile, 

Objects 
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Objects  of  unequal  Bulks,  and  feen  at  equal 
diftances,  will  appear  equally  big,  when  the  fe- 
veral  Airs  through  which  they  are  feen,  bear 
the  lame  proportions  with  regard  togroffhefs, 
which  the  unequal  Bodies  bear  to  each  other 
with  regard  to  bignefs:  with   this  reftri<frion, 
that  the  grofiefr.  Air  be  found  between  the  Eye, 
and  the  fmalleft  Body  ■  and  the  reft,  in  the  fame 
order.     Now,  this  may  be  proved,  by  th<  Per- 
spective of  Colours:  by  means  of  which,  a  Moun- 
tain, which  wou'd  be  found  very  (mail,  fhoifd 
you  come  to  meafure  it,  is  never  the  lefs  made 
to  appear  larger   than  a  Hillock,  which   is  feen 
nearer  the  Eye,  and  whofe  Dimenfibns  arc  con- 
fiderably  larger^  juft  as  a  little  Finger  held  near 
the  Eye,  is  found  to  cover  a  large  Mountain, 
when  further  removed. 
Mifceilancous     Among  Bodies  of  equal  Obfcurity,  Bignefs, 
Obfervations  Figure,   and  Diftance  from  the  Eye,  that  will 
on Perfpcaive, appear  the  fmalleft,  which  is  feen  on  the  Whi- 
and  Colour*.  teft.  Ground,  or  in  the  inoft  luminous  place  :  this 
maybe  obferved  in  looking  at  a  Tree,  fhipp'd 
of  its  Leaves,  and  illumined  by  the  Sun,  on  rhe 
fide  oppofite  to  that,  whereon  you  look  •,  for 
in  that  afc,  thofe  Branches  of  the  Tree,  which 
face  the  Sun,  will  be  diminifhed  to  that  De- 
gree, as  almoft  to  become  invifible :  And  the 
lame  thing  will  be  found  in  holding  out  a  Pike, 
or  other  long  Pole,  ftraight  between  the  Eye, 
and  the  Sun. 

Parallel  Bodies,  placed  upright,  and  feen  in  a 
Fog,  will  appear  larger  towards  the  Top,  than 
near  the  Bottom  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  Foggy 
Air,  being  penetrated  by  the  Rays  of  the  Sun, 
will  appear  by  Co  much  the  Whitera  as  it  is  the 
lower. 

Bodies 


psnt.f  t^J. 
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Bodies  feen  at  adiftance,  appear  ill  proporti- 
oned: this  happens,  becaule  the  brighter  parts 
fend  their  Images  to  the  Eye,  (tfonger  and  more 
fenfible,  than  thofe  emitted  from  the  obfeurer 
parts  i  and  I  once  observed,  in  looking  at  a 
Woman,  who  was  drefs'd  in  Mourning,  that 
her  Head  which  was  covered  with  a  White 
Horxi,  appeared  twice  as  large  as  her  Shoul- 
ders which  were  Black. 

The  Eye  looking  at  a  City,  in  a  Foggy  Sea- Of  Cities  and 
fon.  or    when    the  Air  is  rendered  grofs,  by  other  Object* 
Smokes,  or  other  Vapours,  the  Buildings  will  ^n  in  aSrofs 
appear  lefs    fenfible   as    they   are    lefs  eleva-    ir* 
ted,  and  on  the  contrary,  they  will  appear  the 
clearer,  and  more  diftincl,  as  they  are  feen  aK 
the  greater  Height.     This  follows,  from  what 
we  have  already  proved,  viz..  that  the  Air  is. 
more  grofs,  as  it  is  lower,  and  more  fubtiie,  as 
it  is  higher ,  and  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing Figure-,  where  the  Tower  A  F,  is  feen 
by  the  Eye  AT,  in  a  grofs  Air  B  F,  which  is  dU 
vided  into  four  Degrees,  each  moredenfe,  as  it 
is  nearer  the  Earth. 

By  how  much  there  is  lefs  Air,  interpofed 
between  the  Eye  and  the  Object,  by  fo  much 
will  that  Object  partake  lefs  of  the  Colour  of 
1  hat  Air  :  whence  it  follows,  that  as  the  greater 
quantity  of  Air,  is  found  between  the  Eye  and 
the  Obj.cr,  the  Object  mutt  appear  more  tin- 
ged with  the  Colour  of  the  Air.  Mow  that  may 
be  thus  demonfi rated  *,  fuppofe  A  E  a  Tower, 
O  N  the  Eye,  receiving  the  Species  of  the  five 
parts  of  the  faid  Tower  A  B  C  D  E  :  now  if  the 
Air  were  of  the  fame  den fity  throughout,  there 
wou'd  be  found  the  fame  proportion,  between 
the  Degree  of  Azure,  contracted  by  the  Foot 
of  the  Tower  2^  and    the  Degree  of  Azure, 

which 
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which  the   faid  Tower  contracts  at  the  part  #, 
that  the  Length  of  the  Line  M P,  bears  to  the 
Length  of  the  Line  B  S :  but  fince  'tis  fhown  in 
the  firmer  propolition,  that  the  Air  is  unequal- 
ly grofs,  and  that  it  is  denier  as  it  is  lower  ;  it 
follows,  that  the  proportion  between  the  Co- 
lours which  the  Air  conveys  to  the  Tower,  at 
different  elevations,  mud  exceed  the  proporti- 
on of  the  Lines  •,  fincc  the  Line  M  F,  befides 
the  Exccfs  of  its  Length,  paffes  through  an  Air, 
more  denfe  than  that  of  the  Line  B  S. 
Of  the  Rays     The  Rays  of  the  Sun,  pa  fling  through  any 
of  the  Sdn     Chafm  or  Vacuity  interpofed  between  thedif- 
pafling  thro'  ferent   denfitiesof  Clouds,  illumine  every  place 
the  'nterft'-  as  they  pa  fs,  and  tinge  even  thole  which  arc  ob- 

ces  of  Clouds.^  J  '..    f,    .    ,    .  9  _      r       ^,  ,      ,      ■ 

lenre,  with  their  bnghtnefs  \  the  only  dark  parts 
remaining,  being    thofe,  which  are   found  be- 
tween the  interruptions  of  the  faid  Rays  of  the 
Sun. 
f        „  By  how    much  the  Air  is  nearer  the  Earth, 

feenii/aMift01"   Water,  by  fo  much  it  is  the  more  grofs-, 
or  thick  Air.  this  follows  from  a  Propolition  which  I  have  elfe 
where  demonftrated,  viz..  that  a   heavy  Body 
raifes  it  felf  lefs,  than  a  light  one  ;  whence,  by 
the  Rule  of  Contraries,  it  follows,  that  a  light 
Body  raifes  it  felf  higher  than  a  light  one. 
Of  Buildings     That  Part  of  a  Building,  which  is  found  in  the 
feen  through  grofleft  Air,  will  be  the  leaft  fenfible,  and  will 
a  Grofs  Air.  mow  it  felf  the  leaft;  and  on  the  contrary,  that 
Part  found  in  the  pureft  Air,  will  appear  the 
molt  viiible  and  diftincl :  Thus,  if  you  fuppofe 
the  Eye  N>  looking  at  the  Tower  A  D,  every 
Part  will  be  feen  the  more  confufedly,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches  nearer  the  Earth  5  and 
more  clearly  and  difti nelly,  as  it  is  further  re- 
moved from  it. 

Every 
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Every  obfcure  Object,  will  appear  fo  much  the  Of  Objeds 
more  Clear,  and  Bright,  as  it  is  further  removed  feen  at  *  D*- 
from  the  Eye  ;  of  courfe,  therefore,  the  fame ftancc* 
Object  will  appear  fo  much  the  more  obfcure,  as 
k  is  feen  at  a  lefs  Diftance  :    Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  lower  Parts  of  an  Object,  feen  in  a  thick 
Air,  will  feem  further  removed,  than  its  Top-, 
fo  that  the  bottom  of  a  Mountain,  will  in  ap- 
pearance be  further  Diftant  from  the  Eye,  than 
its  Summet ;  and  yet  in  Reality  it  is  the  neareft. 

The    Eye  viewing   a  City  invelloped  in  a  How  a  City 
Grofs  Air,  will  find  the  Tops  of  the  Buildings,aPPears  in  * 
obfcurer,  and,  withal,  more  diftinct,  than  theGrofsAir* 
Parts  beneath  ;  for  the  latter  will  be  feen  on  a 
Whiter  Ground  than  the  former  ;   inafmuch  as 
they  are  found  in  an  Air,  that   is  lower  and 
more  Grofs. 

The  lower  Bounds  and  Extremities  of  fardi-Of  the  lower 
ftant  Objects,  will  be  lefs  vifible  than  the  upper  ■  Bounds'  or 
This  is  very  obfervable  in  Mountains,  whofe  Ext'emitfc* 
Tops  have  for  their  Ground,  the  Sides  of  fome  0^?°" 
other  Mountains,  riling  behind  them ;  For  here, 
the  Bafis  being  incompafled  with  a  Grofler,  and 
more  illumined  Air,  mult  of  courfe  be  lefs  di- 
ftinct and  determined  than  the  Summet  \  fo  that 
the  Top  will  be  very  evident  and  difcernible, 
the  Root  all  the  while  being  dimm  and  indiftin- 
guifhible.    The  fame  things  happens  with  re- 
gard to  Trees,  Buildings  and  all  other  Bodies 
riling  high  into  the  Air;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
looking  trom  a  great  Diftance,  at  any  very  tall 
Tower,  we  fee  it  larger  at  the  Top,  than  the 
Bottom  \  the  thin  and  lefs  lucid  Air,  wherewith 
the  Top  is  furrounded,  leaving  more  Room  for 
the  Minute  Parts  to  appear,  than  the  GrofTer, 
and  more  luminous  Medium,  inverting  the  Foot 
of  the  fame  Building  7  as  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  . 

on 
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on  this  Principle  •,  that.a.Grois  Air  diffufln^  .1 

Whitenefs.on  Ohjeas,  enfeeble  their  Images ( 
whereas  a  more  iubrile  Air,  in  tinging  Objedtt 
with  Azure,  takes  off  tefs  of  their  Force  \  and 
weakens  their  Imp  effbn,  but  in  a  left  Degree? 
Of  this  we  have  a  v  ry  fen-fible  Inftance  in  For- 
tifications', wherein,  the  Intervals  between  the 
Battlements,  and  the  extent  of  the  Battlement* 
themfelves,  are  mutually  equal  ^  and  yet  at  a 
moderate  Difrance  from  the  Lye,  the  Intervals 
appear  considerably  larger  than  the  Battler,  er.tr, 
at  a  yet  greater  Dillance  the  Battlements  arc  ex- 
tremely diminished  \  Laftly,  The  Diftance  is 
lbmetimes  fo  Great,  that  the  BaEtlements  en- 
tirely disappear  and  become  invifible  \  lb  that 
the  Wall  appears  full,  and  even,  without  any 
Gaps  or  Interruptions  at  ail  *, 

Of  remote  The    Terms,  ot  Contours  of  Objvch  appear 

Objects.         ]cp.  (jiilinct,  as   they  are  ieen  at  a  greater  Di- 
li. » nee. 
Azure     Among  Objects  far  diitant  from  the  Eye,  be 
:eOb  their  Colours  what  they   will,  that  which  has 

Obj:as.  tie  .'zreatelf  Share,  either  of  Natural,  or  Acci- 
dental pbfeurity,  will  appear  of  the  dcepcit, 
and  the  ftrongeft  Azure.  Now  Natural  Ob- 
flurity,  is  that  arifing  from  the  proper  Colour 
of  the  Body  :  By  accidental  Obfcuiity,  we  mean 
that  derived  from  the  Shadows  of  other 
Bodies. 

xvu  .  n    .    c    Thofc  Parts  of  a  Body  which  are  the  molt  Mi- 

VV  hat  Par  ts  ot  r         ,         ,        ten.         i  •   i     ••*» 

a  Bodyare  the  nute,  are  found  to  be  the  tint,  which  diwppear, 
firft  which  at  a  Diitance  from  the  Eye:  the  Keafons  arc, 
difappear  at  a  that  unequal  Obj.&s,  being  placed  at  equal  Di- 


Diftance. 


*  This  Inftance  is  fecch'd  from  the  Antient  Fortiiicati- 
ons.  wherein  the  Walls  being  of  Scone,  an  J  being,  like- 
wife  bleech'd  with  the  Weather,  were  ufually  whiter  than 
Air. 

fiances^ 
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fiances,  the  fmalleft  will  be  feen  by  the  Eve  un- 
der the  acutefl:  Angle-,  and  that  'our  Know- 
ledge or  Difcernment  of  Bodies,  is  more  im- 
perfect as  their  Bulk  is  narrower  and  more  con- 
fined. It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  lar- 
ger Bulk  is  fo  far  removed,  as  that  the  Angle 
which  it  fnbtends  at  the  Eye,  is  fo  acute,  as  to 
be  but  barely  perceptible  •,  a  quantity  ftill  lefs, 
mult  be  entirely  loft,  and  remain  wholly  in— 
vifible. 

The  further  any  Object  is  removed,  the  lefs  ^tjji^f 
we  know  of  it,  and  the  more  imperfectly  do  wej^fyj*11* 
diftinguifh  what  it  is.    The  reafon  is,  that  tlie|reater  dift- 
fmalleft  Particles  of  Objects  difappearing  theances; 
foonelt,  and  the  larger  becoming  invifible,  at 
a  yet  greater  diftance  *,  the  Object  being  remo- 
ved further  and  further,  its  parts  are  more  and 
more  diflipated,  till  at  length  all  the  parts,  to- 
gether with  their  whole,  vanifh  and  difappear  : 
The  Colour  it  (elf  being  loft  and  effaced,  by 
means  of  the  Air  interpofed  between  the  Eye, 
and  theObj.cl. 

Vifible  Objects    make  no  impreffion  on  thew^'{ac" 

a      r      i_    _  t.       i       t  <-.•  i_-   i    ^i        and  other  Otf- 

Senle,  but  by  the  Images  or  Species  which  they  :e(fts  become 
fend  to  the  Eye:  thefe  Images  are  nothing  but  obfeure  at  a 
Rays  of  Light,  iOuing  from   the  Contours,  and  diftance; 
other  parts  of  the  Object,  which  palling  through 
the  Air,  meet    on  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye,  and 
there  form  an  Angle  :  Now  as  there  are  always 
Vapours  in  the  Air,  which  furrounds  us,  it  hap- 
pens that  feveral  of  the  Rays  never  reach  the 
Eye,  being  broken  and  intercepted  in  their  Paf- 
fage  ;  infomuch  that  at  a  great  diftance,  fo  ma- 
ny of  thefe  Rays  are  loft,  that  the  Image  comes 
maim'd  and  imperfect}  and  the  Object  in  con- 
fluence thereof,  appears  confufed  and  obfeure. 
Add  to  this  that  the  Orgnns  of  light  are  fire* 
M  quently 
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qucntly  indifpofed  •,  fo  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
failing  of  their  ordinary  impreflion,  the  Object 
appears  dim  and  indiftinct. 
Which  parts       »n  removing  a  Body  to  a  diftance  from  the 
of  Bodies  re-  Eye,  that  part  which  is  finalleft,  will  difconti- 
Moved  to  a     nue  its  appearance  before  that  which  is  larger  : 
aift«r  Chi11""  This  is  obfervable  iu  thc  Minute  Particles  of  Bo- 
firft*ancie      ^'cs>  anc*  in  tnc  flender  Limbs  of  Animals }  for 
which  thclait.inltance,  in   thc   Horns  and  Legs  of  a  Deer, 
which  are  loll  to  the  Eye,  at  a  much  lefs  dift- 
ance than  its  Body-  In  genera!,  however,  it  may 
be  obicrved  that  the  firft  thing  which  disappears 
in  an  Object,  is  its  Contour  which  bounds  it, 
and  which  determines  it  to  be  of  that  Figure. 
Of  Linear         Linear  Perfpedtive  con  fills  in  representing  by 
Pcrfpcc'uvc,    Lines  and  Strokes,  the   Figures  and  BigneiTes, 
under  which  Objects  are  feen,  at  their  respective 
diftances^  to  this  end  determining  how  much 
die  bigneisof  an  Object  is dimir.ifntd,  and  how 
far  its  Figure  is  altered,  a:  its  feveral  Degrees 
of  diftance,  till  it  ccmc  entirely  to  diiappcar. 
Now  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  in  view- 
ing feveral  Bodies,  equal  in  Bulk,  and  ranged  at 
equal  diftance s  fiom  each  other,  the  firft  will 
appear  twice  as  big  as  the  fecond,  and  that  (e- 
oond,  tu  ice  as  little  as  the  firft,  and  twice  as  big 
as  the  third}  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  obferving,  how- 
ever, that  this  does  onlj  hold  upon  the  auppo- 
fition,  that  the  Eye  be  placed  at  the  fame  dift- 
ance from  the  fuft,  that  the  firft  is  placed  from 
thc  fecond  \  and  that  this  diftance  do  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  Fathoms  '-,  for  beyond  twenty  Fa- 
thoms, the  equal  Figure  will  lofe  three  fourths 
of  its  bignefs  5  and  ocyond  forty  Fathoms,  it 
will  lofe  nine  tenths,  and  nineteen  twentieths  at 
tjie  diftance  of  fixty  Fathoms.    And  thus  the  di- 
minution will  always  keep  the  fame  proportion* 

as 
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as  the  diftance  grows  greater.  Now  to  a^pl^ 
what  I  have  here  (aid,  toyourufe  in  Painting, 
obferve  that  you  be  removed  twice  your  Breadth 
from  the  Piece  yon  are  upon  \  for  if  you  be  only 
placed  at  half  that  distance,  ic  will  make  too 
great  a  difference,  between  the  firlt  Fathoms 
and  the  fecond. 

Thofe  Objects,  which  are  feen  fhrouded  in  3Wny  objects 
Fog,  appear  conliderably  larger  than  they  areapPear  larger 
in  reality  :  This  is  owing  to  the  Perfpective  of  than  they  arc 
the  Medium,  interpofed  between  the  Eye  andm  effe<*> 
the  Object }  which  does  not  proportion  its  Co- ^n  f'~ 
lonr  to  its  Magnitude:  Or,  in  other  Words,  it*  °s* 
is  owing  to  the  GrofTnef ,  or  Refiftence  of  the 
Fog,  by  means  of  which,  the  Natural  Colour  of 
the  Object  is  weakend  and  alter'd  beyond  its  due 
Proportion  •,  that  is,  the  Diminution  of  the  An- 
gle under  which  the  Eye  fees  the  Object,  at  tha$ 
Diftance,  is  not  equal  to  the  Diminution  of  the 
Colour  of  the  faid  Object,  occafioned  by  its  be- 
ing fucn  through  that  Medium.  So  that  the  Ob^ 
jeel  which  we  here  fuppofe  at  half  a  Mile's  Di- 
ftance from  the  Eye,  will  yet  be  as  far  removed  in 
Appearance,  as  when  feen  on  the  the  Edge  of 
the  Horizon,  in  a  clearer  Day  :  Now,  you  know 
that  a  Tower  feeri  at  this  latter  Diftance,  ap^ 
pears  no  taller  than  a  Man }  Tis  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  Magnitude  of  the  foremen- 
tioneti  Objeit,  be  augmented  \  iince,  while  its 
Real  Diftance  is  but  half  a  Mile,  the  Eye  judges 
of  it  from  its  apparent  Diftance,  which  is  vaftly 
Greater. 

That  Part  of  any  neighbouring  Building  will  of  the  fo^ 
appear  the  moft  confufed,  which  is  feen  at  the  and  Bottoms 
greateft  Diftance  from  the  Earth;  The  Reafon°f  Builduigs 
%  that  there  being  more  Denfe,  Cloudy  Air  be-    n  ln  *  r°# 
tween  the  Eye  aj?d  the  Ridge  of  the  Building, 
M  1  Shan 
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than  between  the  faid  Eye,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  Building,  the  linage  of  the  latter,  nuift  be 
more  weakened,  and  difordered  in  its  Pafee, 
than  that  of  the  former.     Nor  mifft  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  a  Tower,  whofe  Sides  are  Parallel, 
being  fcen  at  a  pittance,  and  in  a  Foggy  Air, 
will  appear  narrower  and  more  contraScd,  as  it 
approaches  nearer  its  Bafis;  This  happens,  be- 
caafe,  as  we  have  already   fhewn,  the  Air  be- 
comes more  Grofc,  as  it  is  nearer  the    Earth, 
and  more  White,  as  it  becomes  more  Grofs  ; 
and  becaufe  every  obfeure  Object,  appears  fmal- 
ler,  as  the  Ground  on  which  it  is  feen,  is  more 
White  :  For  the  Medium  being  Whiter,  near 
the  Foot,  than  the  Top  of  the  Tower,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  Building,  on  account  of  itsOb- 
fcurity,  mult  appear  fmallcr,  and  narrower,  to- 
wards its  Extreme,    than  towards  its  Upper 
Parts. 
orsuildint;s       1°  Bnildings  which  ore  feen  from  a  far,  ei- 
feen  in  the     ther  in  the  Morning  or  Evening,  the  Weather 
Morning,  or  bring  Foggy,  or  the  Air  very  Giofs  \  thole  fides 
Evening         alone  become  vilible,  which  are  turned  towards 
through  a      theHorizon,and  illumined  by  the  Sun:  Theother 

Grofs  Air.        _  c       /      „    ....  *  ...  ,      .  . 

Parts  cr    the   Buildings,    uni'.Umiined    by    the 
Sun,  remaining  almoft  of  the    Colour  of  the 
Fog,  and  fcarcely  to  be'diilinguifned  from  it. 
~,     u-  «  n.       Anions  Bodies  feen  in  a  Fog,  aCloud,Denfe 

The  hicheic     4 .        _,  °  ,  °*.  '  ^ 

Obj^ts  feen  Air,    Vapour,     SmoKc,   or  only    at   a    Great 
at  a  Diftance  Diltance  \  that  will  appear  the  mod:  Vilible,  and 
and  m  a  Fog,  rjiftinft, which  is  the  molt  elevated  \  And  among 
appear  more  Things  equaily  eievated,  that  which  is  found  in 
thoCierVlnch  the   obfcurclt  Fog,  will  appear  the    molt  Ob- 
arc0  lower."    ^cure-    1  nus  the  Eye//,  viewing  y?  BC}  three 
Towers  of  equal  height  •,  it  will  fee  the  TopC 
of  the  fir  ft  Tower,  as  lew  as  R  ;  which  is  found 
immcrged  two  Degrees  within  the  Fog  -,  and 

the 
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the  Top  of  the  Middle  Tower  7>,  will  be  feen 
in  the  fame  Foe  ^  but  then,  (b  much  of  it  as  ap- 
pears to  the  Eve  ,*/,  will  not  be  funk  beneath 
one  Degree  of  Depth  •,  io  that  the  Top  C,  will 
appear  more  Obfcure  than  the  Top  B  ■,  and  that 
again,  more  obfcure  than  the  Top  A- 

The  Neck  of  a  Man,  or  the  like  Part  of  any  Of  the  sha- 
other  Body,  rais'd  perpendicularly,  and  covered  do^s  feen  in 
with  the  Prominency  of  fome  other  Part,  wille™savi^; 
appear   more  obfcure,  than   the  Face,  or  Sideftance> 
perpendicular  to  the  Part  fo  Prominent.  This  fol- 
lows from  an  Axiom  which  will  be  eafily  allow- 
ed,, w'z..  That  every  Body  will  be  the  more  il- 
lumined, as  it  receives  Light  from  a  greater  (hare 
of  its  luminous  Body.     Thus,  in  [Tub.  2.  fig.  8.] 
the  Point  A  is  not  illumined  by  any  Part  of  the 
Heavens  K  F,  the  Point  B  is  illumined  by  the 
Part/C//,  the  Point  C,  by  the  Part  or  Arch  G 
Ky  and  the  Point  D  is  illumined  by  the  entire 
Arch  K  F\  (b  that  the  Stomach  will  be  found 
equally  enlightenM  with  the  Forehead,  the  Nofe 
and  the  Chin  ■,  thePointsCand  Z?,at  the  lame  time, 
being  lefs  enlighten'd,  and  the  Point  A  none  at 
all.     Now,  with  regard  to  Faces,  it  mud  be  ob- 
ferv'd,    that    at  different  Diftances,    their  fe- 
veral   Shadows    difappear  \     none     being     at 
length  found  remaining,  but  thofe  of  the  Orbits 
of  the  Eyes,  and  of  fome  other  the  like  Parts  \ 
and  further,  that  at  a  great  Diftance,  the  Sha- 
dows do  all  ceafe  to  be  feen,  the  Lights  which 
fhou'd  ihow  them,  being  weaken'd,  and  at  length, 
entirely  loft,  by  Reafon  of  their  fmailnefs,  and 
the  Disproportion  they  bear  to  the  Shadows  j  So 
that  the  whole  Face  becomes  obfcure,  and  ap- 
pears inverted  with    one  general  half-Shadow. 
Not  that  there  is  any  real  Alteration,  either  in 
tlip  Lights,  or  Shadows  themfelves  \  for  the  Ef- 
M  3  fed 
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fc&  is  wholly  owing  to  the  Diftance,    which 
•weakrting  their  Force  and  Imprcflion,  difables 
<themat  lair,  from  diftinguifliing  themfelvcs  \  fo 
that  mingling  together,  they  form  what  we  call 
h  Half-fhadow.    Thus,  'tis  Diftance  in  like  man- 
lier, which  makes  Trees,  and  other  Bodies,  ap- 
pear more  Obfcure,  than  they  are  in  Reality  \ 
And,  thus  'tis  Diftance,  which  occafions  that  A- 
Ztffe  Colour,  wherewith  all  remote  Bodies  ap- 
pear^ and  which  is  feen  the  moft  fenfihly,  in  the 
fhadowed  Parts-,   thofe  more  illumined,  being 
rnore  able  to  preferve  their  Native  Colours,  Ger 
miirve,  and  unadulterated  by  the  Air. 
Why  the  sha-     When  theSun  is  near  his  fetting,  the  Shadows 
dows  pvojeft--projc£tecl  on  White  Walls,   open  to  the  Air, 

WaT  towards wiH  always  aPPe3T  °f  tlie  Col°Ur  °f  AzUre  :   ™S 

the  clofc  offoHows,  fr°m  wnat  We  nave  already   fhewn, 
the  Day,  ap -uk..  That    the  Surface  of  every  Opake  Body 
pear  Azure,    partakes  of  the  Colour  of  its  Object  -,  whence, 
*he  Whitenefs  of  the  Wall,    being  altogether 
•delBtnte  of  Colour,  muft  afTume  thofe   of  its 
^Objects -,  which,  in  this  Cafe,  are  the  Sun,  and 
the  'Heavens :  and  fince  the  Sun  in  his  Evenings 
Vifit  to  the  Horizon,  appears  Reddifh,  and  the 
Heavens  Azure }  And  lince  thofe  Places  where 
the  Shadows  are  found,  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Sun-,  we  having  elfewhere  proved,  that  no 
luminous  Body  has  ever  feen  the  Shadow  of  any 
^ody  illuminated  by  it-,  'Tis  Obvious,  that  the 
Shadow    of   the  Heavens,    projected  on    the 
White  Wall,  will  appear  Azure }  and  further, 
khz  f  the -Ground  of  that  Shadow,  being  illumined 
'by  the  Sun,  will  appear  Rcddifh,  in  Conformi- 
ty to  the  Redncfs  of  its  Luminary. 
O/ Smoke.'         That  Smoke,  which    is  intcrpofed   between, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Eye  that'fees  it,  mull  appear 
"brighter  and  more  Tranlparcnt,  than  the  Smoke 
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fecn  in  any  other  part  of  the  Painting  :  The 
fame  thins  may  be  obferved  of  Duft,  Fog,  and 
other  like  Bodies*  which  ought  always  to  appear 
obfeure,  when  you  are  placed  between  them  and 
the  Sun. 

Smoke  is  more  tranfparent,  and  of  a  Colour 
lefs  deep  towards  the  Extremes  of  its  Mafles, 
than  in  the  Centre,  and  towards  the  Middle. 

Smoke  riles  more  obliquely,  as  the  Wind 
which  drives  it  is  more  ftrong,  and  violent. 

Smoke,  appears  under  as  many  different  Co- 
lours, as  there  are  different  Caules  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Smoke,  never  projects  any  Shadows  that  are 
bold  and  defined  ;  and  its  Extremes  weaken  by 
little  and  little  *,  becoming  infenfible,  as  it  re- 
moves further  from  its  Origin:  Thofe  Objects^ 
whi-ch  arc  feen  through  it,  appear  fo  much  the 
leis  fenfible,  as  it  is  more  Denfe  :,  and  it  is  found 
fo  much  the  Whiter,  as  it  is  nearer  its  Principle, 
and  the  more  Blueijh,  as  it  is  further  removed. 

Fire  appears  more  obfcure,  as  there  is  a  grea- 
ter quantity  of  Smoke,  found  between  it,  and 
the  Eye. 

Where  the  Smoke,  is  at  the  greatefl  Diftance, 
Objeds  are  the  leait  dimnVd  and  intercepted 
by  it. 

Paint  a  Landskip,  dim  and  confufed,  as  if 
fhrowded  in  a  thick  Fog-,  Smoke  mounting  in 
fevcral  Places,  with  Flames  glaring  in  the  loweit 
and  thickelt  Volumes  -,  and  let  the  Roots  of  the 
Mountains  appear  lefs  vifible  than  the  Tops  -, 
as  we  have  already  obferved  of  Fogs.  0f  Du-  ( 

The  Dull  rais'd  by  the  Motion"  of  any  Ani- 
mal, appears  clearer  as  itvis  mounted  higher, 
and  on  the  contrary,  moreobfeureas  it  is  lower; 
fuppofing  it  between  the  Sun  and  the  Eye. 
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Mifcellaneous  The  Surface  of  every  Opake  Body,  partakes 
Rules  and  Pre- 0f  ^g  Q)k>ur  of  the  Tranfparent  Medium, 
Yintws.1  f°und  between  the  Eye  and  that  Surface  •,  and 
by  how  much  that  Medium  is  more  denfe,  and 
the  fpace  between  the  Eye  and  the  Surface  more 
great*,  by  fo  much  the  Colour,  which  the  Sur- 
face borrows  from  the  Medium,  is  found  more 
ftrong. 

The  Bounds  or  Contours  of  Opake  Bodies,  are 
fo  much  the  lefs  vifible  as  thofe  Bodies  are  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  Eye  which  views  them. 

The  parts  of  Opake  Bodies,  will  be  the 
more  ftrongly  fhadow'd  or  illumined,  as  they 
are  nearer  the  dark  Body,  whence  they  have 
their  Shadow,  or  the  luminous  Body  that  gives 
them  Light. 

The  Surface  of  every  Opake  Body,  partakes 
mere  or  lefs  of  the  Colour  of  its  Object,  as  that 
Object  is  more  or  lefs  removed,  or  as  it  makes 
its  impreffion  with  a  greater  or  lefs  force. 

Thofe  things  which  are  fecn  between  Light 
and  Darknefs,  appear  with  a  greater  Relievo, 
than  thofe  which  are  feen,  entirely  either  in 
Light  or  Darknefs. 

When  in  reprefenting  any  diftant  Scene,  you 
Paint  your  Figures  bold  and  diRincT,  thefe  in 
Head  of  appearing  far  removed,  will  be  fcen 
near  at  hand  :  Ufe  fo  much  Conduct  and  Difc 
cretion,  therefore,  in  your  Figures,  as  that  they 
may  fhow  their  Diltances  \  nor  in  imitating  any 
Object,  whofe  bounds  on  account  of  their  dirt: - 
ance,  appear  dim  and  indiftinct,  muft  you 
flruple  to  Copy,  even  that  dimnefs,  and  confufiou 
id  your  Figure. 

Diftant  Objects  appear  dim  and  confuted  in 
their  Comours  for  two  reasons ;  The  fir  ft  is,  that 
fhey  come  to  the  Eye  under  fo  fmailan  Angle, 
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th.it  their  effect  is  like  thofe  of  the  fmalled  Ob- 
jects *,  as  the  Nails  of  the  Fingers,  the  Bodies  of 
Infects,  or  the  like  Minute  Bodies,  whofe  lit—1 
tlenefs  prevents  the  Eye,  from  difcerning  their 
Figure,  or  Parts  :  The  fecond  is,  that  remote 
Objects,  have  ib  much  Air  intcrpofed  between 
them,  and  the  Eye,  that  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
Fog,  or  fomeother  denfe  Medium,  tinging,  and 
difcolouring  the  Shadows  of  Objects,  with  its 
Whitenefs,  and  dripping  them  of  their  natural 
obfeurity,  till  they  appear  of  a  Blueifh  Tincture : 
that  being  the  middle,  between  Black  and 
White. 

Though  feveral  Objects  become  invifible,  on 
account  of  their  didance,  yet  thofe  illumined 
by  the  Sun,  can  never  fail  of  making  ibme  im- 
prefllonon  the  Eye  5  the  reft,  which  are  unillu- 
mined,  remaining  wrapp'd  up  in  Shadow  and  . 
Obfeurity  ^  and  fince  the  Air  becomes  more 
grofs,  as  it  approaches  nearer  the  Earth,  thole 
things  which  are  found  the  lowed,  will  be  the 
darked  and  mod  confufed,  thofe  more  elevated, 
at  the  fame  time,  appearing  clearer  and  more 
diftintt. 

When  the  Sun  reddens  the  Clouds,  over  the 
Horizon,  with  his  Beams,  thofe  Bodies  which 
by  reafon  of  their  didance,  participate  of 
Azure,  will  be  likewife  found  tinged  with  a 
fliareofthis  Rednefs-,  and  this  mixture  or  unioi 
of  Red  and  Azure,  will  beautifie  the  Champaign, 
and  render  it  extremely  pleafing  and  agreeable. 
All  the  Opake  Bodies  illumined  with  this  ming- 
led Colour,  will  appear  very  bright,  being  (hen 
to  border  modly  upon  the  Red  \  and  the  Air, 
will  have  a  Colour  like  to  that  of  Yellow  Flow- 
er-de-luces. 

The 
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The  Air,  between  the  Earth  and  the  Snn,  at 
the  time  of  his  riling  or  fitting,  will  obicme 
the  Objects  found  underneath  it,  more  than  any 
other  Portion  of  the  Hemifphcre  •,  it  being  here, 
that  the  Air  is  found  more  White,  than  in  any 
other  part. 

Never  draw  the  Terms  or  Contours  of  any  Bo- 
dy  terminating  on  another,  or  to  which  another 
Body  jferves  as  a  Ground,  too  bold  and  apparent  ^ 
but  let  it  be  rais'd  and  looien'd  from  the  Ground, 
ofitfelf. 

One  White  Curvilinear  Body,  terminating  on 
another  White  Body,  will  have  its  Centaur  dim- 
mer and  more  obfeure,  than  any  other  of  its 
illumined  parts  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  this  fame 
CWwk,  if  found  on  a  dark  Ground,  will  appear 
brighter,  than  any  other  illumined  part  of  the 
O&jett. 

That  Thing  will  appear  the  mofl  feparated 
end  remote  from  another,  which  is  fecn  on  a 
Ground,  of  a  Colour  the  moft  different  from  its 
own. 

The  Things  which  firft  loft  thcmfelves  at  a 
diftancc,  are  the  Contours  of  fuch  Bodies,  as  have 
tbe  lame  Colour,  and  are  placed  over  one  ano- 
•ther,  as  for  inftance,  one  Oak  over  another 
Oak,  &c.  At  a  greater  diftancc ?  the  extremes 
of  Bodies,  which  have  a  difference  in  Colour, 
and  which  bound  on  each  other,  are  found  to 
disappear,  as  Trees  and  Plouglfd  Ground, 
Walls,  the  Ruins  of  Houles,  the  Fragments  of 
Rocks  or  Mountains }  hftly,  at  a  dikanceftill 
greater,  thofe  things  which  are  ufually  the 
moJt  confpicuous,  as  bright  and  obJcure  Bodies 
terminating  on  each  other, dwindle  and  vanift). 

Among  Bodies  equally  elevated  above  the  Eye, 
that  which  is  placed  at  the  grea tell  diftancc,  will  ap- 
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pear  the  lowcft  •,  and  of  feveral  Bodies  ranged 
equally  below  the  Eye,  that  will  appear  the 
loweft,  which  is  placed  the  neareit. 

In  a  Landskip  which  takes  in  far  diftant 
Objects,  thole,  found  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  or 
Lakes,  will  appear  lefs,  than  thojc  feen  at  a 
diftance  from  them. 

Among  Bodies  of  equal  denfifcies,  thole  near- 
eft  the  Eye,  will  appear  the  leaft  denfe  \  and  on 
the  contrary,  t-hofc  more  denfe,  which  are  more 
remote. 

Every  Object  appears  digger,  as  the  Pupil  of 
the  Eye  which  views  it  is  larger.  This  you  may 
be  convinced  of,  by  looking  at  one  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies  through  a  final!  Pin-hole  made 
in  a  Paper j  for  that  little  Perforation  admitting 
but  a  imall  (hare  of  the  Light  of  die  Body,  the 
Object  becomes  diminifbed,  and  lofes  of  its  ufii- 
al  Magnitude,  in  proportion,  as  the  hole  of  the 
Paper,  is  fmaller  than  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye. 

The  Air  being  replete  with  grofs  Vapours, 
the  Contours  of  Bodies  inveftcd  by  -it,  become 
dim  and  confufed  \  and  the  Bodies  themfelves 
appear  larger,  than  they  are  found  to  be  in  ef- 
fect. The  rcafon  is,  that  though  the  Linear 
Perfpedtivc,  does  not  diminiih  the  Angle  under 
which  the  Image  of  the  Object  ftrikes  the  Eye, 
yet  the  Perfpective  of  Colours,  or  the  Aeriai 
Perfpective  throws  back  the  Body,  and  places 
it  at  an  imaginary  diftance,  muchjgteater  than 
its  real  one  \  fo  that  while  the  one  -removes  the 
Object  from  the  Eye,  the  other  pr,eferves  it,  in 
its  natural  Magnitude. 

When  the  Sun  is  near  his  fetting,  the  Dews 
which  are  then  obferv'd  to  fall  pretty  plentiful- 
ly, thicken  and  condenfe  the  Air  \  to  that  all 
Objects  unillumined  by  the  Sun,  remain  dark 
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and  confuted  ;  thofe  which  are  illumined,  at  the 
lame  time,  receiving  a  Tincture  of  Red,  or  Yel- 
low, according  as  the  Sun  is  found  in  the  Hori- 
zon. Further,  thofe  things  then  illumined  by 
the  Sun,  will  be  very  evident,  and  will  ftrikc 
the  Eye  very  fenfibly,  efpecially  Buildings,  the 
Houfesof  Towns  and  Cities,  and  Caflles  in  the 
Country,  for  their  Shadows  will  be  very  obfeure 
and  deep,  and  that  oppofition,  found  between 
the  brightnefs  of  their  upper  illumined  parts, 
and  the  darknefs  of  their  lower  and  fhadow'd 
ones,  will  give  them  an  uncommon  Force,  and 
Relievo. 

A  Thing  illumined  by  the  Sun,  is  further  illu- 
mined by  the  Air-,  whence  arifes  two  feveral 
Shadows,  whereof,  that  will  be  moft  obfeure, 
whofe  Central  Line  is  directed  towards  the  Cen- 
tre of  the  Sun:  And  obferve  that  the  Central 
Lines  of  the  two  Lights,  Primitive  and  Deriva- 
tive, being  continued  within  the  Shadow,  will 
form  the  Central  Lines  of  the  Primitive  and 
DerivativeShadows. 

'Tisa  fine  fight,  to  obferve  towards  the  Eve- 
ning, how  the  Tops  of  Koufcs,  Towns,  Cafl- 
les, Trees,  and  other  elevated  Objects,  are  il- 
lumined and  gilt  with  the  Beams  of  the  fetting 
Luminary ;  all  the  reft  at  the  fame  time  remain- 
ing dim,  and  indiftinet,  receiving  no  Light  but 
from  a  dusky  Air,  and  that  too  weak  to  diftin- 
guifh  their  Lights  from  their  Shadows.  Kow 
thofe  tall  Objects,  being  thus  tinged  and  en- 
lighten'd  with  the  Sun,  to  reprefent  them  in  a 
Painting,  you  mufi:  take  fome  of  the  Colour 
wherewith  your  Sun  is  Painted,  and  mingle  it 
with  the  Light  parts  of  all  the  Objects  fuppofed 
to  be  illumined  by  it. 

It 
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It  often  happens,  that  a  Cloud  appears  ob- 
fcure,  without  receiving  a  Shadow  from  any 
other  Cloud:  This  is  owing  to  the  fituationof 
the  Eye,  which  being  found  near  the  Cloud, 
fees  only  fb  much  of  it,  as  is  fhadow'd  ;  as  in 
another  place,  or  at  a  greater  diftance,  it  wou'd 
difcover  both  its  fhadow'd  and  illumined  fides. 

Of  two  Bodies  equally  high,  that  which  is 
feen  at  the  grcateft  diftance  from  the  Eye,  will 
appear  the  loweft.  Thus  of  the  two  Clouds  re- 
prcfented  in  Figure  g.Tab.  2.  though  that  near- 
cft  the  Eye,  be  really  the  loweft,  yet  in  appear- 
ance it  will  be  the  higheft-,  the  Se&ion  of  the 
vifual  Rays  of  the  firft  and  loweft:  Cloud,  on 
the  perpendicular  A  N,  being  found  between 
the  Points  M  A}  and  that  of  the  fecond  and 
higher  Cloud,  between  the  Points  M  Ny  which 
is  below  A  M.  It  may  likewife  happen,  by  an 
eflvd  of  the  Aerial  Perfpe&ive,  that  of  two 
Clouds,  the  one  whereof  is  illumined  by  the 
Sun,  at  his  riling  or  fetting,  the  other  at  the 
feme  time  remaining  obfeure  and  unillumined, 
-the  latter,  though  really  the  loweft,  and  the 
nearcft,  (hall  yet  appear  both  the  remoteft,  and 
the  higheft. 

Suppofing  upon  the  Wall  BCy  [Tab.  l-Fig- 
10. 2  I  Paint  the  Figure  of  a  Houfe,  to  appear A  p^tei 
at  a  Miles  diftance  ^  and  this  done,  I  difcover^uarc  *^at 
a  real  Houfe,  actually  removed  to  that  diftance  :an  equai^dift- 
thefe  two  Houfes,  I  difpofe  fo  by  the  fide  ofance  with  the 
each  other,  as  that  the  Se&ions  of  the  Line  ^Natural  ob- 
C,  made  by    each  Piramid   of  vifual  Rays,  be[e<ft' thouSh 
equal ;  and    yet  after  all,  viewing  thefe  two j"  t^un^ 
Houfes  with   both  Eyes,  they  neither  appear  Angle.' 
equally  big,  nor  equally  diftant. 

The  thing  principally  to  be  confidered,  inof. 
order    to  give  a    Relieve  to    Painting,  is  thcGround$  m 

Ground  .'Painting*. 
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Ground:  In  which,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Terms  or  Extremes  of  Bodies  which  have  con- 
Vex  Surfaces,  will  ufnally  ihow  themfelves,  even 
though  both  the  Body  and  the  Ground  have  the 
fame  Colour.  Now  the  realbn  of  this  is,  that 
the  convex  Terms,  or  Contours  of  Bodies  do  fcl- 
dom  receive  their  Light  in  the  fame  manner  as 
their  Ground,  even  when  the  fame  Light  is 
found  to  illumine  them  both  \  to  that  the  Con- 
tours become  frequently  either  brighter,  or  more 
obfeure  than  the  Ground  on  which  they  are  feen : 
But  fhou'd  it  happen,  that  a  Contour  befides  ha- 
ving the  fame  Colour,  Ihou'd  likewife  be  illumi- 
ned, or  obfenred  in  the  fame  Degree,  with  its 
Ground }  in  that  cafe,  the  Contour  muft  inevitably 
be  loft,  and  the  Figure  remain  indtltinguifhable. 
'Tis  for  thisreafon,  that  a  Painter  can  never  be 
too  cautious  in  his  Grounds ;  nor  ever  avoid  this 
Uniformity  of  Lights  and  Colours  with  too  much 
Study  :  For,  as  'tis  his  chief  aim,  to  fhow  his 
Figures  rais'd,  and  advanced  from  the  Ground 
of  his  Painting,  and  as  this  Practice  is  found  to 
have  a  quite  contrary  effect,  to  give  into  it, 
wou'd  be  to  fruftrate  his  Endeavours,  and  to 
defeat  himfelf  of  his  end. 
How  to  judge  The  firft  things  you  are  to  confider  in  a  Pam- 
of  4  Paimmg. ting,  are,  whether  the  Figures  have  a  Relievo  anJ 
fwerable  to  the  place  wherein  they  are  found,- 
and  to  the  Light  which  they  receive,  and  whe- 
ther the  Shadows  are  not  the  fame  in  the  Ex- 
tremes, and  in  the  Middles  of  Groups,  it  being 
one  thing  to  be  incompaffed  on  every  fide  with 
Shadows,  and  another  to  be  barely  fhadow'd 
on  a  fingle  fide.  Now  a  Figure  in  the  middle 
of  a  Group,  is  under  the  firft  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  being  hemm'd  in  with  dark  Bodies  on 
every  Hand  •,  Whereas  another  in  the  extreme, 
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is  (ha  red  between  the  Shadow  diffufed  from  the 
Group,  and  the  Light  it  receives  from  its  Lumi- 
nary. 

Obferve  fecondly.  whether  by  the  Ordonnance 
or  Difpofition  of  the  Figure,  they  appear  ac- 
commodated to  the  Subject  •,  and  well  fuited  to 
the  Hiilory  which  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. 

And  thirdly,  whether  the  Figures  be  atten- 
tive to  the  bufinefs,  and  to  the  occafion  of 
their  being  there  ^  and  whether  their  Attitudes, 
und  Expreffion,  be  fui table  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

AnOpakc  Body  will  appear  to  have  lefs  fo- Object  appea* 
licyo,  as  it  is  further  diftant  from  the  Eye.   This  with  Jefs  av- 
is owing  to  the  Air,  found  between  the  Eye  litvoistheY 
and  theOpake  tody  •  which  being  brighter  than'™™"  ^ 
the  Shadow  of  the  faid  Body,  weakens  the  force 
and  diminifhes  the  obicurity  of  that  Shadow* 
tinging  if,  with  itsown  Light,  and  adulterating 
it:  with  its  Azure-  whence, of courfe  the  Body 
lofes  its  Relievo. 

The  Contour  of  any  illumined  Member,  will  where  the 
appear  more  obfeure,  as  the  <7ra««/ on  which  it ^l^0""  are. 
is  ken  is  more  bright ;  and  for  the  fame  reaibn,Jy.moft  vl* 
it  will  appear  more  clear,  as    its  Ground    is  * 
more    obfeure:  Laftly,  if  it  be  flat,  and   the 
Ground  bright,  like  to  it  in  Colour,  and  equal 
to  it  in  brightnefs,  the  Contour  will  be  inien- 
iible. 

The  Bounds  of  Bodies  are  lefs  evident,  as0f  *,*«*► 
they  are  feen  at  a  greater  diftance :  This  is  a  or  ExtrCmo» 
Maxim  that  can  never  be  repeated  too  often  }«f  Bodies* 
it  being  the  Foundation  of  a  rule  of  the  lalt  im- 
portance, viz..  that  the  Contours  of  Objects  rnuft 
be  drawn  more  or  lefs  itrong,  as  they  are  more* 
or  ls&  remote.    -Now  the  termination  or  boun- 
ding 
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ding  of  one  thing  upon  another,  is  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  Mathematical  Line  \  not  having 
the  Properties  of  a  Phyfical  one  :  Neither  can 
the  Term  between  two  Colours  be  properly 
called  a  Line,  the  one  beginning,  where  the 
other  ends;  without  the  interpolltion  of  any 
other  thing.  Learn  therefore,  never  to'be  too 
coarfe  in  your  Contours  \  but  efpecially  where 
the  Objects  are  fuppofed  at  a  diftance  •,  Nature^ 
which  is  every  where  elfe  to  be  followed,  being 
not  here  to  be  departed  from. 
OftheSha-  In  reprefenting  remote  Objects,  Obferve,  ne- 
dows  of  re-  ver  t0  trace  tjie  prccjfe  Bounds  of  the  Shadows  \ 
mote Obje<Tts.  butrat]ler  ieave  them  at  large,  and  undetermined* 
Now,  for  Reprefentations  of  this  kind,  it  will 
be  proper  to  pitch  on  the  Evening,  or  at  leaft 
on  fome  cloudy  Seafon  ,  fince  that,  will  give  yon 
a  fair  Occafion  of  leaving  your  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows undefined,  and  their  Bounds  fomewhat 
con f u fed  ;  and  will  free  you  from  any  Ncccflity 
of  the  contrary  Practice,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  execute,  kit 
difagreeable  in  the  effect;  the  Shadows,  in  that 
Cafe,  appearing  like  fo  many  Spots,  or  Blotches 
at  a  Diftance.  Remember,  like  wife,  never  to 
paint  your  Shadows  fo  extremely  deep,  as  that 
by  their  Blacknefs  they  Abforb,  or  Drown  their 
original  Colour  •,  excepting  the  Place  wherein 
they  are  found,  be  dark  and  gloomy.  Laftly, 
Obferve  that  the  Contours  be  not  feen  \  efpecial- 
ly thofe  of  the  Hair.  Nor,  let  any  of  your 
Lights  appear  of  a  pure,  untainted  white  ;  un- 
lefs  where  'tis  requilite  that  the  Genuine  Colour 
of  fome  white  Object  fhou'd  mow  it  felf. 
Various  Rules  The  Figure,  and  Bounds  of  an  Object,  are 
and  Precepts  never  feen  diftinctly,  either  in  its  Lights  or 
in  Painting,  shadows  •,  but  'tis   in  the  inrtcrmediate'  Parts. 

where 
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where  neither  the  Light,  nor  the  Shadow  arecorl- 
fiderable,  that  they  are  the  molt  clearly  diftin- 
guinYd.  ,  ' 

PerfpecYivc,  as  it  relates  to  Painting,  is  divi- 
ded into  three  Principal  Parts -,  the  firft  of 
which  confiits  in  diminishing  the  Magnitude,  or 
Dimcn lions  of  Bodies,  fiiitably  to  their  diffe- 
rent Di  fiances-,  the  fccond,  conllders  the  weake- 
ning, or  diminution  of  the  Colours  of  fuch  Bo- 
dies ^  and  the  third,  is  that  which  regards  the 
Bounds  or  Contours  of  Bodies  •,  teaching  how  to 
make  them  fainter,  or  more  fenfible,  as  the  Ob- 
jects are  more  or  lefs  remote  :  it  depending  on 
the  Eafe,  or  Difficulty  of  tracing  the  Bonnet  of 
Objects,  that  thev  appear  more  or  lefs  DiftincT:, 
or  more  or  lefs  Diftant. 

The  Azure  of  the  Air,  is  a  compound  Colour^ 
form'd  out  of  L.i^hr  and  Darknefs :  by  Light,  i 
mean,  the  Particles  of  Vapours  diftii fed  through 
the  Air,  and  illumined  by  the  Sun ,  and  by  Dark- 
nefs the  pure  Air,  not  charged  with  any  Hetero- 
genous Particles,  to  receive  and  reflect  the  Light 
of  the  Sun  :  An  inltance  of  this,  may  be  feen 
in  the  Air,  interpofed  between  the  Eye  and 
a  Mountain,  darken'd  by  means  of  the  great 
Kumbcr  of  Trees  wherewith  it  is  be  let,  or 
viewed  on  that  fide  turned  from  the  Sun  ^  for 
the  intermediate  Air,  will  here,  be  found  of  two 
Colours  •,  whereof,  that  oppofed  to  the  obfeure 
part  of  the  Mountain,  will  be  Azure  :,  the  other 
being  different  ^  and  the  more  fo,  if  the  Light 
part  of  the  Mountain  be  ken  covered  with 
Snow. 

Among  things  equally  obfeure,  and  cqui-di- 
flant  •,  that  will  appear  the  moft  obfeure  which 
is  found  on  the  brighteft  Ground  ;  and  ficeverfa. 

N  That 
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That  Figure,  which  (hows  the  greateft  fhare 
of  Black  and  White,  will  appear  with  the  grea- 
teft  Degree  of  Relievo  ;   'Tis  for  this  Reafon, 
that  I  would  advife  the  Painter,  to  cloath  his 
Figures  with  the  brighten:  and  mofl  vivid  of  his 
Colours ;  thofe  which  are  obfeure,  being  unable, 
either  to  give  them  a  Relievo,  or  to  make  them 
vifibleata  Diftancc  :  The  Reafon  of  which,  is, 
thit  every  Shadow  is  obfeure,  either  in   a  grea- 
ter or  lefs  Degree,  fo  that  a  Drapery,  of  a  dim, 
obfeure  Die  will  appear  too  uniform,  and  alike  in 
its   Lights,  and  Shadows  •,    whereas,    in  thofe, 
whole  Colours  are  blighter,  the  Difference  be- 
tween their  Lights  and  Shadows,  will  be  the 
more  evident,  and  the  greater. 
Why  a  Pain-      A  Painting,  though  conducted  with  the  grca- 
ting  though  ted  Art,  and  finifhed  to  the  !aft  Perfection,  both 
imitated  with  with  regard  to  its  Contour,  its  Lights,  its  Sha- 
thegrcateft    dows,  and  its  Colours,  will  nearer  mow  a  Relievo, 
•perfection  ,j  t0  that  Qf  thc  Natural  Objecls,   unlcfs 

d^no/Ip-^thefebeview'd  at  a  Difcnce,  and  with  a  (ingle 
P^r  with  as  Eye^  as  may  be  thus  De  mOn  ft  rated.  ^  Suppofe 
much  Reiievo,$\t  two  Eyes  A  B,  viewing  the  Obje<3:  C,  at 
as  the  Nam-  t{ie  Concourfe  of  the  two  Central  Lines,  or 
ralObjcAt      vifuaj  R  A  C,  B  C ;     [_Tab.  2.    Fig.    2.]  In 

Copied  "  1$  ^is  Cafe,  I  fay,  that  the  Lines,  or  Sides  of  the 
vifual  Angle  including  thofe  two  Central  Lines, 
will  fee  the  fpace  G  D\  beyond,  and  behind  the 
faidObjccl}  and  the  Eye  A  will  fee  the  Space 
F  D,  and  the  Eye  B,  the  Space  G  E  \  fo  that  the 
two  Eyes  will  fee,  behind  the  Objea  C,  the 
whole  Space  F  £.  By  which  Means  that  Object, 
C,  becomes,  as  it  were,  transparent,  according 
to  the  ufual  Definition  of  Transparency,  which 
is  that,  beyond  which,  nething  is  hidden.  Now, 
this  can  never  happen  where  the  Object  is  only 
viewed  with  a  iingle  Eye  ,  and  wh.re  that  Eye, 

is 
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is  lefs  in  Extent  than  the  Object  which  it  views  \ 
whence,  the  Truth  of  our  Propofition  is  foirly 
evinced*,  A  painted  Figure  intercepting  the 
whole  fpace  behind  it-,  fo  that  the  Eye  i«  pre- 
eluded  from  the  fight  of  any  part  of  tne  Ground, 
found  behind  the  Circumference  of  tr.^t  Fi- 
gure. 

Figures  Painted  on  a  bright  and  i!lumn-"r1  \  L\<-ht 
Ground,  will  appear  with  a  greater  Relie       ti,.nGrou.T:i  pro 
if  Painted  on  a  Ground  moreobfe...  e  rea- &«*&« to  a 

fon  is,  that  in  order  to  give  your  Figure  the0?1"'  0fte 
greater  force  and  freedom,  yon  make  that  part*  %  c 

of  it,  which  is  the  fur  theft  removed  fro  i  the  i.  uj 

Light,  the  leait  illumined  by  it-,  whence  it  be- Figure 
comes  obfenre -,  fo  that  coming  to  terrain  teonbotco™- 
an    obfeure  Ground,  its  extremes  are    render'dPamCinS* 
dim,  and  appear  confuted,  and  of  a  Piece  with 
the  Ground  it  felf :  Infomnch  that  without  the 
afiiftance  of  fome  Reflex,  to  be  conduced  thi- 
ther, your    work  will  remain  devoid,  both  of 
Spirit  and  Grace:,  nor  will  any  part  of  it,  ex- 
cepting its  Lights,  be  fo  much  as  feen,  at  a  dis- 
tance.   And  this    is  the  effed  of   an  obfeure 
Ground  •,  which  prevents  the  Relievo  of  Figures, 
cutting  off,  and  mutilating  them  of  all  their  un- 
illu mined  parts. 

A  Figure  expofed  to  an  univerfal  Light,  will  An  unlVerfai 
appear  more  graceful,  than  if  illumined  by  a  Lisht  ra0re 


particular  one:,  the  reafon  is,  that  a  large  and  advan"seou*' 

ftrong  Light,    incompaflcs ,  and  (as  it  were)^anap^ 

embraces  the  Relievo's  of  Bodies  }  fo  that  theFi-cular  one*  " 


gurcs  illumined  thereby,  will  appear  with  force 
and  freedom,  and  will  even  preferve  themfelves 
at  a  conliderable  diftance  :  Whereas  thole  fup- 
pofed  in  a  Chamber,  or  illumined  by  any  other 
little,  and  narrow  Light,  will  receive  very  large 
as  well  as  very  deep  Shadows :  And  Paintings 
JN  %  that 
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that  arc  fru.dowed  in  this  manner,  never  make 
any  other  appearance  at  a  diftance,  than  that 
of  atfim,  tinged,  and  fiat  Surface. 
In  Painting  a  ObPcrve,  that  in  reprefen ting  any  place  near 
Landskip  re- the  Sea,  or  in  a  Southern  Clime,  you  never 
gard  to  be  had  fhow  the  Trees,  or  the  Fields  in  a  Winter  Piece, 
to  the  Ch      tne  fame  as  thev  are  fee n  in  Countries  more  re- 

matc  and    the  r  ,     J  •        ,  .  ,   ,       , 

Quality  of  the mote  *rom  tne  ^ca»  an;'  advanced  towards  the 
place.  North  •,  e\:cepting  fiich  Trees  as  preferve  their 

Verdure  all  the  Year,   and  which  are  continually 
fending  out  new  Leaves. 
What  is  to  be     in  an  Autumn-Piece,  let  everything  he  re- 
obfervedm     prcfentcd    fuitablv   to   the  Seafon.    thus  to- 
th«  Autumn    wards  the  beginning  ot  that  Quarter,  let  the 
Leaves,  found  on  the  oldelt  Tranches  of  Trees, 
begin  to  appear  pale,  and  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
Degree,  as  the  Soil  is  more  barren  or   fertile  \ 
Jlill  avoiding  the    common  Fault    of  Painters, 
who  make   no  fcruple  of  giving  the  fame  Co- 
lour, and  the  fame  kind  of  Verdure  to  all  forts 
of  Trees,  provided    they  be  but  view'd  from 
equal  di (lances.     The  fame  thing  mult  beun- 
derltcod  of  Meadows,  Rocks.  Trunks  of  Trees, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  Vegetables  \  wherein  you 
mud:  always  introduce  a  variety,  in   imitation 
of  Nature,  who  in   this,  as  in  other  parts  of 
her  Kingdom,  diverfifies  her  Works,  in  a  man- 
ner that  furpafles  all  imagination. 
A  rule  to  be       *n  representing  the  Wind,  befides  bending 
bbferved  in      he   Boughs  of  Trees,  and  ti.rning  back  their 
reprinting    t  caves  towards   the   fide,    whither  the  Wind 
the  Wmd.      blows,  ohferve  that  the  Dull  be  rais'd  aloft, 

and  confufedly  blended  with  the  Air. 
„  A  Shower  in  falling,  darkens  the  Air,  and 

How  to  re-  .  ^  .  f     * 

prefent  the  &'ves  l*  a  precarious  Tincture  \  being  found  to 
beginning  of  a  receive  the  Light  of  the  Sun  on  the  one  fide, 
shower.        and  being  fliaclow'd  on  the  iidc  oppoiite  thereto, 

as 
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as  is  obfervcd  in  Clouds  ;  the  Earth  becomes 
overfpread  with  a  Dusk,  or  Gloom,  its  Light 
being  intercepted  by  the  deicending  Shower : 
Objects  feen  through  it,  will  appear  obfeure, 
and  indiftinguifhible,  thofe  near  at  hand,  being, 
however,  the  moft  evident  and  diftinct;  and  it 
mnft  be  obfervcd,  that  fuch  as  are  found  on  the 
fhadow'd  fide  of  the  Shower,  will  be  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  thofe  on  the  fide  illumined  ;  the 
r'eafbn  of  which  is,  that  the  former  lofe  nothing 
bur  their  Principal  Lights,  whereas  the  latter, 
iofe  not  only  their  Lights,  but  their  Shadows 
too;  their  illumined  parts  being  .con fn fed  with 
the  brightnefs  of  the  Air,  and  the  fhadow'd 
parts,  likewife,  illumined  and  weakeivd,  by 
means  of  the  laid  enlighten'd  Air. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Bridge,  can  never  be  feen°fthe  Sh*. 
on  the    Water  running  underneath  it,  unlefs  ow' :of  Brid- 
that  Water  have  firft  loft  its  tranfparency,  by  ? "  *"■*"  °" 
being  troubled  and  muddy;  The  reafon  is,  thatderruach 
clear  Water  having  a  bright  and  polifh'd  Sur-xh.m. 
face,  the  Image  of  the  Bridge  caft  on  it,  is  re- 
flected back  to  all  parts,  placed  at  equal  Angles, 
between  the  Eye  and  the  Body  of  the  Bridge; 
and  even  under  the  Arches,  where  the  Shadow 
of  the  Bridge  fhoifd  be  caft,  inftcad  thereof  is 
exhibited  the  Image  of  the  Air;  which  can  ne- 
ver happen  when  the  Water  is  foul  and  turbid  ; 
iince  k>  Luftre,  and  Tranfparcncy,  to  which  it 
owes,  that  is,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  Mirrour,  are  in 
that  cafe  deftroy'd  ;  whence  it  becomes  difpofed 
to  receive  a  Shadow,   in  the  fume  manner  as  a 
Dufty  Street. 

Perfective  is  the  Rule  of  Painting  ;  the  big- of  the  ufeof 
nefs  of  a  Painted  Figure,  ought  to  diflover  thePcrfpwftive  ia 
diftance  at  which  it  is  feen:  And  where  a  Fi- Painting. 
K  3  gure 
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gure  appears  as  big  as  the  Life,  it  will  fhow  it 
felf  to  be  near  the  Eye. 
Of  the  T.qmW.     The  Navel  is  always  found  in  the  Central 
eV/«mofFi-     Line  of  the  Stomach,  which  is  over  it,  and  is 
?urcs*  affected    in  the  fame  manner  by  a  Foreign  or 

Accidental     Weight,     as    with     the    Natura- 
Weight  of  its  own  Body :  This  is  feen  in  ftretch- 
ing  out  the  Arm,  where  the  Hand  at  its  ex- 
treme, has  the  effltt  of  a  Weight  at  the  end 
of  a  Stilyard  •,  fo  that   to  preferve  the  Equi- 
poife,  it  becomes  ncceffary  to  throw  fo  much  of 
the  Natural  Weight  of  the  Body,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Navel,  as  is  equivalent  to  the  accef- 
fary  Weight   of  the    extended  Arm  and   its 
Hand  :  To  which  end   it  is   frequently  found 
neceflary  to  raife  the  Heel  of  that  licle,  and  to 
keep  it  fufpended  from  the  Ground. 
H  w  to  make     ^°  nla^e  a  Figure  in  Marble,  in   the  firft 
a  Sutue.        place,  form  a  Model  of  it  in  Clay  •,  and  when. 
that  is  finifhed  and  dry,  place  it  in  a  Coffin, 
large  enough   to  contain  the  Block  of  Marble, 
whereon  you  intend  to  work.    This  Coffin  ha- 
ving its  fides  perforated  in  feveral  places,  you 
muir.  provide  little  White  Rods,  fnch  as  will 
enter  precifely  within  thofe  Perforations  •,  pufh 
thefe  through  the  feveral  J-lolcs,  till  they  come 
to  touch  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Model,  oppo- 
fite  to  them  \  and  diftinguifh  fo  much  of  the 
Reds,  as    remains    without    the    Coffin,  with 
Black,  giving  each  Rod  and  its  rcfpeclive  Hole, 
fomc  particular  mark  that  you  may  be  enabled, 
on  occafron,  to  march  them  again  :  This  done,; 
take  your  Clay  Model  out  of  its  Coffin,  and  be- 
ftow  the  Block  of  Marble  in  its  place,  ftrikir.g 
fo  mncH  ofFit,  and  bringing  it  fo  far  down,  tiil 
{hell  time  as  ail  your  Rods  enter  through  their 
Holes,  to  their  former  depth,  and  hide  their 

White 
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White  parts  within  the  Coffin  :  In  order  to  do 
which  with  the  more  conveniency,  let  your 
Coffin  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  it  may  be  drawn 
up,  and  fufpended  \  the  Bottom  all  the  while 
remaining  firm  under  the  Marble-,  thus  your 
Tools  will  be  the  more  manageable,  and  you 
may  cut  off  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  with  eafe 
and  expedition. 

Having  drawn  your  Deflgn  on  a  Sheet  of  fine  How  to  fe- 
Paper,  well  ftretclrd  in  a  Frame,  lay  over  it  a  cure  a  Paint- 
Skin  of  Pitch  and  fine  Brick-duft,  well  incorpo-ing  from  de- 


rated  together,  covering  thisa^ain,  withaLaycay  and  to 
ofSpanifh  White  and  Mafticot  ^This  done,  pro-  *%£%£  * 
ceed  to  Colour  your  Defign\  and  laftly  to  Var-unfaded. 


nifh  it,  ufing  to  this  Purpofe,  fome  old  Oyl, 
clear  and  defecate,  but  of  a  good  Body:  After 
which,  there  remains  nothing,  but  to  ftick  it  to 
a  Glafs  5  which  mult  be  flat  and  very  fmooth. 
'Twill  however,  be  the  better  way,  to  take  a 
fquare  piece  of  Earth  well  vitrified,  laying  over 
it  the  mixture  of  White  and  Mafticot  •,  after- 
wards Painting  it,  applying  the  Varnifh,  and 
covering  it  with  a  Chryftal-,  but  firft  it  will  be 
necefTary,  that  your  Painting  be  well  dried  in 
a  Stove,  after  which  you  may  Varnifh  it  with 
Nut-Oyl  and  Amber,  or  barely  with  Nut-Oil, 
taking  care  that  it  be  weil  purified,  and  thick- 
en'd  in  the  Sun  *. 

To    Paint  upon  Linnen,  take  the  following  How  to  apply 
Method  :  in  the  firft  place,  ftretch  the  Piece  Colours  upon 
of    Linnen  intended  for  your   Painting,  on  aLinne,u 
Frame,   and  warn  it    flightly  over  with  Size, 

'  N.  B.  The    Art  of  Painting   in  Enamel,  invented    not 
Jong  ago,  refers  very    naturally  to  tins  Head  ;    and  as  it  is 
now  managed,  is  preferable  to  that  here  dikribcd  by  the 
Author. 

N  4  which 
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which  being  thoroughly  dried,  lav  on  yonrCor 
lours  with  little  Brufhes,  made  of  Hog's  Brift- 
Jes  *,  and  at  the  fame  time,  while  it  is  frefh, 
trace  out  your  Shadows  :  The  Carnations  muft 
be  formed  of  Spanifh  White,  Lake  andMafticof, 
and  the  Shadows,  of  Black  and  Umber,  with  a 
little  mixture  of  Lake.  After  you  have  gone 
llightly  over  the  feveral  parts  of  your  Painting, 
]et  it  dry  ,  which  done,  touch  it  over  again  with 
Lake,  that  has  been  ftcep'd  a  long  time  in  Gum 
Water-,  this  being  the  fitter  for  the  purpofe, 
becaufe  it  does  not  bear  any  Luflre  when  ufed? 
To  make  your  Shadows  the  deeper,  take  ibme 
:  of  this  Gumm'd  Lake,  and  mix  it  with  Ink  ;  now 

this  wiil  be  a  Tincture  of  very  good  ufe,  fince 
being  tranfparent,  it  will  ferve  to  fhadow  feve- 
ral   very    different    Colours,  as    Lake,  Azure, 
Vermillion,  &c. 
Of  the  ufe  of     When  on   any  occafion,  you  find   your  felf 
Perfpecnve  in  unable  to  difcover  any  difference,  in  the  bright- 
r.  u  .Anting    nefs  0f  tjie  Lights,  or  in  the  obfeurity  of  the 
°b»arSdihm     sllatlows  °f  a"  Objeft,  that  you  woifd  imitate, 
mha^on  Tc-  *n  ^at  cafe>  Y011  maY  fet  a^e  the  Pcrfpc&ive 
count  of  dift- of  Colours,  and  only  make  ufe  of  the   Lineal 
ance  or  of  thePerfpedive,  to  diminifh  the  Figures  in  propor- 
denfity  of  the  tion  to  their  diftances  •,  and  of  the  Aerial  Per- 
Mcdmm.         fpcclivc,  to  diminifh  and  weaken   their  eviden- 
cy,  by  mowing  them  lefs  finifhed,and  diflinft. 

The  Eye  will  never  difcover  the  interval  be- 
tween   two  Objects,    differently    diftant,   by 
means  of  the  mere  Lineal  Pcrfpciftive  ,  unlcfs 
further  aided  by   the  Reafoning  deduced  from 
the  Aerial  Peifpeftive. 
TlicctV..rt  of       'j  hat  part  of  an  Object  which  is  nearcft  the 
the  diftance    \  .nminous  Body,  whence  it  has  its  pght,  will  be 
?}  ob)e(fts.      l[]C  moil  ftl0ns}y  illumined. 

The 
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The  Images  of  Obje&s,  lofe  a  Degree  of  force, 
at  every  Decree  of  diftance  •,  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  an  Object  is  feen  more  remote,  its  Spe- 
cies is  more  intercepted  in  its  Paffage  through 
the  Air,  and  it  ftrikes  the  Eye  with  Ids  Vigour. 
Obferve  that  the  weakening  and  alteration 
of  the  Colours  of  Ob}  cr%  be  equal  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  Magnitudes. 

By  how  much  a  tranfparent  Medium  found  of  t^e  ^^ 
between  the  Eye,  and  ItsObjeft,  is  more  Ipa-.am  between 
cious,  and  its  interpofitibn  greater,  by  lb  muehyhe  Eye  and 
the  more  will  the  natural  Colour  of  the  Objed,its  °bJe(ft' 
be  transformed  into  that  of  its  Medium. 

When  an  Object  is  fo  difpoTed  be' ween  the 
Eye  and  the  Light,  as  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Central  Line,  paffine  between  the  Centres  of 
the  Light,  and  of  the  Eye  •,  that  Objed  mult 
remain  entirely  dark,  and  devoid  of  Light. 

The  Draperies  wherewith  your  Figures  are  of  the  Drape 
Cloath'dj  ought    to  be  fo  difpofed   around  thc^s  where- 
Members  which  they  cover,  as  that  there  be  n°wltlLFlsu/S 
Folds  or  Plaits  with  obfeure  Shadows,  found  onare     oat 
any  of  the  illumined  parts  of  the  Figures  \  nor 
any  Folds  that  receive  too  bright  and  glaring 
Lights,  feen  on  thofe  parts  of  the  Figure  that 
are  fhadowed  :  And  further,  let  both  the  Con- 
tours, and  Folds  of  the  Drapery,  be  fo  managed, 
as  that  in  fome  places,  they  may  follow,  and  fall 
in  with  the  natural  (nape  of  the  parts,  which 
they  cover-,  ftill  avoiding  any  of  thofe  unnatu- 
ral Contours,  which  feem  to  cut  and  enter  with- 
in the  quick  of  the  Members,  with  Shadows 
that  are  too  deep,  and  indented  too  far,  for  the 
Surface  of  the  Body.     Let  the  Drapery  be  fo 
accommodated,  as  that    it  may    not  appear  a 
Garment  without  a  Body  \  that  is,  a  heap  of 
btuffs  or  Cloaths  put    oil,  and  out  of  ufe  ^  a 

Fault 
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Fault  too  common  among  the  Painters,  who  are 
lb  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  Drapery,  thrown 
intoa  great  many  Folds,  and  Plaits,  that  for- 
getting the  proper  ufe  of  Cloaths,  which  is  to 
cover  the  parts  of  the  Body  decently,  and  with 
Grace,  they  load  their  Figures  inflead  of  dref- 
fing  them  •,  and  make  the  Members  appear  like 
fc   many  Bladders,  bloated  and   blown  up,  in 
the  parts  that  have  Relievo:  Thus  making  them 
an  ealy    Prey  to  the  next    high    Wind  that 
blows.    Now  the  Folds  of  Drapery  are  not  to 
be  difufed,  but  to  be  better  regulated ;  being 
both  neceffary,    and  of  good  efftft,    provided 
they  be  conducted  with  Difcretion,  and  judici- 
oufly  accommodated  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Fi- 
gure, where  the  Members,  on  account  of  their 
Action,  or  of  the  Attitude  of  the  whole  Body, 
amafs,  and  gather  the  parts  of  the  Drapery  to- 
gether-   Above  all,  obferve,  that  in  Hiflories, 
or  ii  Pieces  confifting  of  feveral  Figures,  you 
fhow  a  variety  in  the  Draperies  •,  fo  that  if  the 
Folds  of  fome,  appear  grofs  and  ftifF,  as  if  the 
Cloth  were  thick  and  ilubborn,  let  the  Folds 
of  others,  fitclofer  and  more  neatly,  asconlift- 
ing  of  a  finer  Thread  \  the  fides  and  edges  of 
the   one,  being  itraighter,   and  thofe  of  the 
other  more  indented. 
Ofthedif-        Moll  Painters  chufe  to  fhow  their  Draperies, 
ferent  ways  of  much  ruffled,  their  Turns  and  Angles  very  fud- 
therFoindsiS    den  and   acute?  others    take  a   fofter  courfe, 
Drapery.5  m    an(^  ma^e  their  Angles  almoit  infenfible  \  and 
others  ufe  no  Angles  at  all,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  little  Cavities,  or  finkings  in. 
How  to  con-      That  part  of  a  Fold,  which  is  the  moll  re- 
duct  the  Folds  mote  from  its  Centre,  or  from  the  place  of  its 
of  a  Drapery,  reftraint,  whence  the  Fold  commences,  will  re- 
cover more  of  its  natural  State,  than  any  other 

part. 
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part.  This  is  owing  to  a  Faculty,  which  all  na- 
tural things  are  found  to  have,  in  common 
with  each  other,  to  wit  felf  Prefervation,  or 
an  endeavour  to  preferve  their  own  Manners  of 
being;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  lhifFuniform 
and  alike  in  its  thicknefs,  and  ftrength,  endea- 
vours to  continue  flat  and  even  •,  fo  that  when 
on  account  of  fome  Fold  or  Plait,  it  is  forced  to 
quit  its  natural  Habitude,  it  druggies  continu- 
ally to  retrieve  it  felf;  and  ftill  in  proportion 
as  it  recedes  from  the  place  of  its  conftraint,  it 
approaches  nearer  to  its  Original  plainnefs, 
by  expanding  and  unfolding  it 'felf.  Thus  for 
inftance,  fuppofe  A  i?C  the  Fold  of  a  Drapery, 
and  A  B  the  place  where  it  receives  its  force  or 
conftriftion,  I  have  already  ftewn  that  the  part 
moll  remote  from  the  rife  or  root  of  a  Fold, 
will  have  recovered  the  greateft  fhare  of  its  na- 
tural Form;  whence  it  follows,  that  C  being 
the  molt  diftant  part  of  the  Fold,  will  likewife 
be  wider,  plainer,  and  more  expanded  than 
any  other  part. 

Never  let  your  Drapery  be  too  much  difor-  Rules  for  &- 
dered  and  embaraiTcd  with  Folds :  On  the  cooMfeuqg  *  Dra- 
trary,  let  thefeonly  be  feen  in  fuch  places,  as^"** 
arc  drawn,  or  held  back,  by  the   Hands   and 
Arms ;  letting  the  reft  hang  at  large,  or  fall  na- 
turally    and    unconltrained.     Now    the     belt 
courfe  you  can  here  take,  will  be  to  Copy  from 
Natural ;  thus  for  inftance,  if  it  be  a  Woollen 
Drapery    that  you  wou'd  reprefent,  defign  its 
Folds  from  a  fluff  of  the  fame  kind  •,  fo  if  you 
wou'd  have  it  appear  of  Silk,  or  fome  other  fine 
fluff,  or  even  of  a  coarfe  Country  Kerfey  for 
your  Clowns  to  appear  in,   obferve  the  fame 
rule ;  and  diverfifie  every  one,  by  the  Form  and 
Manner  of  its  Folds  ;  declining  the  ordinary 
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Practice  of  Painters  in  this  rcfpcdr,  who  ufe  to 
defign  their  Draperies  from  Models  covered 
with  Paper  or  thin  Skins  \  a  Method  in  which 
they  lie  extremely  lyable  to  be  impofed 
upon. 

Where  a  Figure  is  fhortened,  let  the  Folds 

heclofer  together,  and  drawn  round  the  Mem- 

Of  the  Folds  ber  in  greater  numbers,  than  where  it  is  not 

DrapMitt'of  fllortened  '■>  tllus  tne  Eye  bcin?  placed  in  E,  the 

Memb""  that  ^6ure  M  N  throws  the  middle  of  each  circula- 

are  iiior ten 'd.  ting  Fold,  further  from    its  extreme,  as  it  is 

more  remote  from  the  Eye;  NO  ftnws  the  ex* 

tremes  almoft    ftraight,  being   found  directly 

over  againft  the  Eye  \  and  P  0_  has  an  effect: 

quite  contrary  to  the  firft,  N  M. 

The  Shadows  found  within  the  Folds  of  the 
Drapery,  will  be  the  more  obfeure,  as  the  Ca- 

f\c  l  «l       vity  or  Indenture  where  the  Shadow  is  produ- 
ct the  Sha-  /    .  ,.      „,  r  .  .       „     *.  .... . 

dowsofthe    cec*>  lsmore  directly  oppofed  to  the  Eye  which 
Folds.  views  it :  With  this  Limitation,  however,  that 

the  Situation  of  the  Eye,  be  between  the  illu- 
mined, and  the  fhadow'd  part  of  the  Figure. 

In  whatever  Action  your  Figures  are  enga- 
ged, let  their  Draperies  be  feen  in  a  Difpolltion 
Th«  Folds  of  Correfpondent  \  ltill  making  the  Folds,  and  Con- 
the  Drapery  tours  confpire  together,  and  accommodating 
to Correfpond thefe  fo  perfectly  to  the  Pofturc,  as  that  there 
to  the  Attitude  \yQ  no  room  for  doubt,  or  uncertainty,  with  re- 
•f  the  Figure. gard  t0  tjie  real  jttltuje  0f  tne  Figure.     And 

take  efpecial  care,  that  none  of  the  Folds  be  too 
deep,  nor  appear  to  reach  below  the  Surface 
of  the  Body.  Laftly,  whenever  you  reprefent 
a  Figure  dreft  with  feveral  Garments,  one 
over  another,  take  care,  that  it  do  not  appear 
as  if  there  were  a  Skeleton,  fo  drefs'd  :  But 
let  the  Bigncfs  of  the  whole  Figure,  be  fo  pro- 
portioned, as  that  befjdes  the  Thicknefsof  the 

ft- 
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Fveral    Garments,  there  appear  a  Body  of  a 
reasonable  Bulk,  underneath. 

The  Folds  of  the  Drapery,  wherewith  any 
Member  is  covered,  ought  to  fall  off,  and  dimi- 
nim,  towards  the  extremes  of  the  part  which 
they  encompafs 

The  Length  of  thofe  Folds,  which  fet  the 
clofeft  to  the  Body,  mull  he  iccn  wrinkled  on 
that  Tide,  whereon  any  Member  bends,  and  is 
fliortened \ and  diirended  on  the  iide  oppofite. 

From  the   iixth  Proportion,  of  our  Treatife 
of  Perfpec"tive,  it  appears,    that  the    Horizon 
will  be  feen  exhibited,  as  in  a  Mirrour,  on  that  Of  the  Hori- 
fide  of  a  Water,  oppolite    to  the  Horizon  and  fon  appearing 
to  the  Eye.     An  inftance  of  this,  you  haveinlnthcWatcr' 
the  adjacent  Figure,  where  the  Horizon  Fis  op- 
posed to  the  fide  BC,  and  that  fide,  at  the  fame 
time,  oppoftd   to  the  Eye.     Let    the  Painter 
therefore,  who  wou'd  reprefent  any  wide  ex- 
tent of  Water,  coniidcr  that  this  Element  has 
no  other  Colour,  whether  bright  or  obfeure, 
but  what  it  receives  from  the  brightnefs  or  ob- 
fcurityof  the  place,  wherein  it  is  found-,  inter- 
mingled with  the  Colours  of  fuch  other  Objects, 
as  it  is  incompafled  withal. 
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nimal  /4S 

Contour :  CoaiTenefs  of 
Contours  to  be  avoided 
46,176 
Difhnce    renders   the 
Contours  of  Objects 
invifible  147 

Contours,  the  things 
\vhich  lofe  themfelves 
at  the  leaft  Diftance 
ibid. 
'Tis  not  by  means  of 
the  Contours  that  we 
know  one  another's 
Faces  ibid. 

Contours    of  Bodies, 
placed  on  other  Bo- 
dies 148, 170 
Contours  on  the  illu- 
mined fide  of  a  Body 

Contours  of  Bodies, 
when  more  or  leJs 
fenfible  ibid. 

Contours,  no  more 
than  Mathematical 
Lines  176 

Con t raft  :  To  be  fhown 
in  the  Airs  and  Fea- 
tures of  Faces,  the  Si- 
tuation of  the  Mem- 
bers, &c.  in  a  Hiflo- 
ry  piece  55,69,71,106 
In   the  Situation  of 
the  Members  of 
a  fingle 


INT) 

a  Tingle  Figure 

115,116 
Child,  Chara&er    and 
Attitude  of  Children. 
See  Character  and  At- 
titude. 

D. 

T\Ecorums  to  be  ob- 
ferved  129-/130 
Defign  :  Method  of  lear- 
ning to  Delign        33 

In  Defigning,  a  Man 
to  accuftom  him  (elf 
to  finifn  every  thing 
he  does  35 

To  Defign  from  "Na- 
ture, or  the  Life,  at 
what  Diftance  the 
Painter  muft  place 
himfelf  from  the  Ob- 
jeft  37 

What  Light  the  fitteft 
to  Defign  by  from  the 
Life  38,  39,  42 

And  how  high  to  be 
placed  38 

How  to  Defign  a  "Nu- 
dity 40 

How  to  Defign  a  Land- 
skip  \  or  the  Plan  of 
a  Campaign       40,41 

How  to  Defign  by  Can- 
dle Light  41 

A  neceffary  Precaution 
for  Defigning  the  Fi- 
gures of  a  Hiffcory 
Piece  42 

A  Method  of  Defigning 
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from  the  Life,  with 
Juftne-fs  ibi 

Divifion  of  a  Figure  in- 
to feveral  Parts,  the 
better  to  Defign  it  i(n 

How  a  Painter  ought 
to  place  himfelf  in 
Defigning,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Light  that 
illumines  his  Model 

Wnence  Mw  are  apt 
to  impofe  upon  their 
Judgments,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Beauty  of 
Parts,  and  the  juft- 
nefs  of  Proportions 

To  Defign  correctly,  it 
is  neceffary  to  un- 
derfland  Anatomy* 
See  Anafomy. 

Divifion  of  Defigning 

Taree  Things  princi- 
pally to  be  confider'd 
in  the  Defign  ,  Pro- 
portion, Sutablenefs, 
and  Attitude     45,46 

Wherein    the    Defign 

has  the  Advantage  of 

the  Clirir-Obfcure  49, 

50,151 

How  to  Defign  from 
Relievo's  84 

The  Things  principal- 
ly to  be  regarded,  in 
defigning  a  Figure, 

itd 


O  a 


Dip. 
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Difpofuion  for  Painting,  his  Shoulders  ibid.  Qr 

different  from  an  In-  113,  134,  135 

clination  to  it         31  Of  a  Man  (landing 

Difiance  :   A  painted  Fi-  on  one  Foot  ibid. 

gure  will  not  appear  07-114 

equaHy  difrant  with  Of  a  Man  in  walk- 

a  natural  Objtift,  tho'  ing                 113 

both  feen  under  rhe  Of   every     Animal 

fame  Angle            173  {landing    on    its 

The  feveral  Eflecls   of  Feet              ibid, 

Diftance,     with    re-  Of  a  Man,  confiie- 

gard    to  the   Defijn,  red  in    different 

and  with    regard   to  Attitudes 

the    Colouring    147,  113,114. 

148,154,155,157,159,  Of    a    Man      who 

I60ii6i, 162,165,166,  wou'd    raife    or 

168,176  lift  any  Burthen 

How  to  paint  far  di-  ib. 

ftantObjefts     59,60  Of  a  Man  at  reft 

Drapery  :  Of  Draperies  1 34,  135,1 36 

and  their  Folds  178,  Of  a  Man  walking 

185,  186,187,188,189  agunfl  the  Wind 

Dufi.     A  Remark  upon  148 

it  in  Rifing            167  Exp'fflion.  See  Attitude. 

How  to  be  reprefented  How   to  give  Figures 

54  their  fuitable  Expref- 
fion                         5.0 

E.  It  confifts  in  the  Mori- 
on of  the  Parts  of  the 

uilibrium*    A  Man  Face,   and    of    other 

changes   the    Fqui-  Members               107 

librium  of  his  Body,  AVhat  is  there   to    b<- 

in    drawing    in     his  obferv'd  ib.  &  1 18,133 

Arm,  which  was  be-  The    Motions    of  H- 

fore  lire tch'd  out  gures   ought    to   ex- 

112,182  prefs     their      Senri- 

Centre  of  Gravity,  in  ments                    110 

(low  Motions          ib.  The  Expreflion  to  bt 

Equilibrium  of  a  Man,  varied    according    to 

bearing  a  Burthen  on  the   different  Actions 

and 


M 


I    N 

and  Accidents  of  a  Fi- 
gure 127,  128 

And  according  to  the 

-different  Paffions   or 

Intentions  of  the  Sow  I 

12S 

Every  Member  to  be 
in  a  Pofition  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  Pafii- 
oii  expreffed  in  the 
Face  ib. 

Effect  of  the  Senti- 
ments of  the  Soul  up- 
on the  Body         ibid. 

'Expreffions  of  Weep- 
ing and  Laughter  an i 
.their  different  efforts 
on  the  Face,  &c,  107 
132 

Of  Joy,  Sorrow,  <src. 
ibid. 


F. 


~pAults  •,  lefsv4Pible  in 

•*■     little  things  than  in 

large  ones  47 

To  be  corrected  in  a 
Painting  as  foon  as 
found  33 

Whence  Painters  be- 
come liable  to  com- 
mit them  in  the  Pro- 
portion of  Figures 

4"»    *  < 
y>  *-.t 

).i\  painting  one  Hifto- 
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ry  Piece  over  another 
on  the  fame  Front 

48,49 
In    imitating  Figures, 
from  antient  Statues 

7* 

In  painting  Landskips 

88 

Faces  •,  how  to  paint 
them  from  the  Life. 
See  Portrait. 

Figures.  Of  their  Pofi- 
tion 66,  67 

Finijb.  W h at  th  i n  gs  to 
be  the  molt  finifh'd, 
and  what  theleaft 

59,60 

Fire.  What  Colour  it 
gives  Objects  illumi- 
ned by  it  9-593 
What  Effect  it  ought 
to  have  in  a  Night- 
piece                 51,  52 

Fog  :  Its  Effects  on  Ob- 
jects feen  through  it 
I5^iS7ji5^i59)i63, 
164 


G. 


S~^Raccfulricfs,    in    the 
^-*    Delign  of  a  Figure 
wherein  it  confifts 
T15 
In  the  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows 41, 60,  T45, 146 


O 


Green 
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Green.  Of  the  Green- 
nefs  or  Verdure  of 
the  Country  84 

What  Green   borders 
moft  upon  Blue      ib. 
Ground.  What  Ground 
prober  for  each  Light 
and  Shadow  87 

What  Courfe  to  take 
when  both  the 
Ground  and  the  Fi- 
gure are  of  the  fame 
Colour  87 

Effect  of  Colours  ferv- 
inar  as  Grounds  to 
White  ib. 

Of  the  Grounds  of  Fi- 
gures 88, 92 
Of  the  Colour  of  the 
Ground  fnitable  to 
each  Objeft  87,  88 
The  Colour  of  the 
Ground  necefTary  to 
give  a  Relievo  to  Fi- 
gures   59,   144,  146, 

I73> I74> 179 
Relation        of        the 

Ground    to    the    Fi- 
gures 95 
On  what  Occafions  a 
bright  Ground  is  ne- 
cefftry  94 
Group.     How   to  learn 
to  difpofe  and  colleft 
into  Groups,  the  Fi- 
gures for  an  Hiftory 
67 
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H. 

TJEads   never   to    be. 

•*••*•  ken  ftraight,  on 
the  middle  of  the 
Shoulders  128 

Horizon.  Of  the  Hori- 
zon appearing  in  the 
Water  189 

I. 

JMitation.     A  Painter 
■*  never  fervile  to  imi- 
tate another  37 
Bat  to  imitate  Nature 
ib.  <^3S 
Inclination    to  Painting 
different  from  a  Ta- 
lent to  it,  how  known 
31 
Invention.     A     Method 
or  Art  of  Invention 

34 
Judgment.  How  a  Pain- 
ter ought  to  judge  of 
his  Performances 

34>  138,1:9 

A  Painter  to  covet  the 

Opinions     of  feverai 

People  on  his  Works 

34.  35 

A  Mirrour  a  help  to 

his    Judgment,    See 

Painting. 
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INDEX, 

jects  the  nioft  sliitinct- 
L.  ly,  and  to   the  beft 

Advantage  43 

Divifion  of  Light      61 
The  Light  proper  for 

Landskips         41*85 
light.     Incident    and 

Reflected,  and    their 

Colour  93 

Of  the  Light  ofa  Night- 

Piecs.  See  Night. 
Different    Effe&s     of 

Lights,    as  they  are 

differently  large    146 


T  Andskip.  How  tode- 

*L/  fign  a  Landskip  40 

The  Light  proper  for 

Landskips         41, 45 

In  a  Landskip,  the  Co- 
lours of  remote  Ob- 
jects, not  to  be  dark- 
er than  thofe  that  are 
near  S3 

Of  Trees  and  Herbs  re- 
prefented  in  a  Land- 
skip  144 

The  quality  of  the 
Country  to  be  obser- 
ved in  a  Landskip  180 

And  of  the  Seafon  ib. 
Light.  See  Clair  Obfcure. 

The  Light  wherewith 
fome  particular  Fi- 
gures are  illumined, 
fometimes  different 
from  the  general 
Light  of  the  Hiftory  \ 
but  this  Practice  al- 
ways to  be  avoided  44 

Which  gives  the  grea- 
teft  Grace  to  Figures 
whether  the  Light 
ftriking  full  in  the 
Face,  or  fidewife    60 

Univerfal  Lights  of  bet- 
ter Effect  with  regard 
to  the  force  and 
gracefulnefs  of  Fi- 
gures, than  particu- 
lar ones         179,  180 

What  Light  mows  Ob- 


M. 

A/TAgnltude.    How  to 

•*-^Jm  reprefent  Objects 

in  their  juft  bignefs  59 

Whence  Objects  ap- 
pear lefs  than  they 
are  in  effect  143 

Objects  feen  in  a  Fog 
appear  bigger  than 
they  are  in  reality, 
and  why       163, 171 

How  to  make  a  Figure 
appear  larger  than  in 
effect  it  is  151, 152 
Method.  The  Method 
to  be  obferved  by 
thofe  who  learn  to 
Paint  30 

Model.  The  Choice 
which  a  Painter  ought 
to  make  of  his  Model 

44 

A1otio>:.     \\  hence  pro- 
duced 114 
O  4                     Mo- 


INT) 

Motion,  and  running 
of  Men,  and  other  A- 
nimals  111,129 

Motions  made  in  laugh- 
ing and  crying,  and 
their  difference 

132,  133 

Motions  of  the  Face  107 

Different  Motions  of 
Men  128,  129 

The  lofs  of  Equilibri- 
umy  the  caufeof  Mo- 
tion 104 

Motion  of  a  Man,  in 

turning  his  Head  back- 
wards 122 

In'.nrowing  anything 
from  him  with  Vio- 
lence 134 

In  preparing  to  ftrike 
with  all  his  Force 

122,  ?23 

Of  two  Arms,  which 
moves  with  the  grea- 
ter! violence       ^   104 

Every  fo rcibleEfFort  in 
a  Man  to  begin  with 
violent  Contorfions, 
and  to  end  in  free  and 
natural  Motions  105 

Whether  the  Leg  may 
be  turned  without  the 
Thigh  125 

Simple  Motion  of  Man 
IZ6 

Compound  Motion  ot 
M  ,1  n  ib. 

Which  Action  the  moll: 
violent,  that  of  pr.'l- 
K>o  or  of  thrufting 
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The  Motion  or  Effort 
of  a  Figure,  to  be  fui- 
table  to  the  Action  it 
is  about  126 

Motions  arifing  from 

the  View  of  an  Object 

128,129 

Motion  of  Animals 

129,  150, 151 

What  Motion  of  an 
Animal  the  mod,  or 
lead  quick     136,  150 

The  effrcl-  of  the  Mo- 
tion of  Quadrupeds 

136 

Of  the  Motion  of  a 
Man  in  leaping 

M3^37 
Motions  of  the  NecJf: 
to  be  obferved 

io(5,  107 
Jl fountain. How  to  re pre- 
fent  Mountains  59,60 
Of    the     Colour     of 
Mountains        9~,  98 
Which  Mountains  ap- 
pear the  moft  Azure, 
ibid. 
What  part  of  a  Moun- 
tain appears  the  clear- 
eft,  and  moft  diftinft 

159 
Tne  moft  remote /£. 

A'fufdc.  In  what  Fi- 
gures, the  Mufcles 
ought  not  to  appear 
bold  and  evident 

ii  8,  119 

Of   Mufcles    that  are 

thick  and  fliorf      118 

Qf 
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Of  the  Mufcles  of  Fat 
People  119 

Of  the  Mufcks  which 
difappear  in  different 
Motions  50 

Where  the  Mufcles  are 
all  feen,  the  Figure 
muft  be  at  reft      120 

A  Painter  not  to  be  too 
fcrupulousin  (hewing 
all  the  Mufcles       ib. 

Of  the  extention  and 
fhortening  of  the 
Mufcks  to. 

Which  Mufcles  ought 
to  appear  the  boldeft 
and  moft  inflated  100 
J\7ie,bt.    How  to  repre- 
fent  it  51,  52 

Nofe.  Its  feveral  Fi- 
gures or  Shapes 

108,  109 


0 


O. 

LD  People.  Chara- 
cter and  Attitudes 
of  Old  Men  and  Old 
Women  109 

P. 


7)  Ainting,  Painter.  Ge- 
■f-     neral    Diviiion     of 
Painting  4) 

In  what  manner  a  Pain- 
ter ought  to  Judge  of 
his  own  and  other 
Mens  Worts  174,175 


E    X. 

Mifcellaneous  Rnles  in 

Painting      168,    169, 

170,  171,172,173 

Ufe  of  a  Mirrour  in 
Painting         139,  140 

What  manner  ot  Pain- 
ting the  moft  perfect 
140 

What,  the  Scope  and 
intention  of  a  Pain- 
ter is  ib. 

Which  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  Pain- 
ting \  the  Defign  or 
theClair-Ohfcure  141 

How  to  Paint  a  fictiti- 
ous Animal  14^ 

Where  a  Spectator 
ought  to  be  plac'd,  in 
order  to  view  a  Pain- 
ting to  the  beft  Ad- 
vantage 142,143 

How  a  Painter  ma/ 
judge  ofhimfelfand 
his  own  Proficiency, 

Painting  only   to    be 

viewed  from  a  fingie 

Point  50 

Pcrfpeclive.  When  to  be 

karned  1 

Of  the  Aerial  Perfpe- 

ctive  99 

Of  the  Perfpeftive  of 

Colours  90 

How  to  put  in  practice 

the     Perfpective     of 

Colours  98,99 

How  to  make  a  Figure 

appear 
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appear  much   larger 
tnan  it  is  in  efFeft 

151,  152 
Obfervations  on  Per- 
fpeclive  156,157 

Oi  Linear  Perfpe&ive 
162 
Divifion  of  Perfpeftive 
with  regard  to  Pain- 
ting 177 
Ufe  ofPerfpe&ive  184 
Prattice  \  always  to  fol- 
low, and  be  built  up- 
on the  Theory        36 
Point  of    View,  a  what 
height  to  be  placed 

143 

Several  Paintings  never 
to  be  painted  on  t\\Q 
fame  Front,  with  dif- 
ferent Points  of  View 
48,49 

A  Painting  has  only 
one  Point  of  View 
ib.  &<$o 
Pot-trait  Pifturc  The 
Light  proper  to  paint 
Portraits  or  Faces 
from  the  Life  by   42 

Obfervations  for  paint- 
ing of  Portraits     105 

A  Method  of  painting 
without  ever  feeing 
the  Perfons  above 
once  109,  no 

How  to  retain  an  Idea 
of  the  Features  of  a 
Man's  Face  ib. 

With  what  Light  Por- 
traits ought  to  be  il- 
lumined 142 


Progrefs.  How  a  Painter 
may  form  a  Judg- 
ment on  the  Progrefs 
he  has  made    32, 138 

Proportion.  See  Defign. 
Varietv  of  Figures  ari- 
fing    from  the   diffe- 
rence of  Proportions 

56 

What  Proportion   the 
height  of  the  fir  ft  Fi- 
gure   in    a    Hiftory- 
piece  ought  to  have 
68 

Proportions  to  be  ob- 
ferved  even  in  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  a  Pain- 
ting 146,  147 

The  Proportions  of 
the  Members  of  the 
Body  change,  with 
their  Motions       100 

The  Changes  occafion- 
ed  by  Age  in  the  Pro- 
portions of  the  Parts 
100,  101 

Difference  between  the 

.  Jonftures      of      the 

Members    of    Men, 

and  thole  of  Children 

ibid. 

Difference  between 
the  Proportions  of 
the  Members  of  Men 
and  Children  ib. 

Jonctures  of  the  Fin- 
gers lor 
Of  the  Hands     103 
Of  the  Feet        IC4 
Qf  the  Members  ib. 

Univer- 


INT) 

Motion  of  the   Shoul- 
ders 102 
Univerfal  Proportions 
of   Bodies  ib. 
Flexures  of  the  Mem- 
bers ib.  (5-  105,  io| 
Their  Eifect    125,126 
Proportion      of     the 
Members               103 
Different     Motions 
of  Men      12S,  129 
Height  of  the  Shoul- 
ders   in     different 
Motions             in 

EL 

ftEflex.  Of  Reflex's  of 
■*v  Light  61,  62 

Where  there  can  be 
no  Reflex  61 

Of  the  Colour  of  Re- 
flex's 62 

Of  the  Brightnefs  or 
Luftre  of  Reflex's  ib. 

Where  they  appear  the 
mo  ft,  and  where  the 
leaft  61 

What  part  of  a  Reflex 
ought  to  be  the  bright- 
eft  62  63 

Of  the  Reflex's  of  Car- 
nations 63,64 

On  what  Occafions  Re- 
flex's are  the  mo  ft 
fenfible  64 

Of  double  and  triple 
Reflex's  ib. 

The  Colour  of  a  Re- 
flex never  fimple,  but 
pom po fed  of  two  or 
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more  Colours        65 
Reflex's,  fcldom  either 
of  the  Colour  of  the 
Body    whence     they 
proceed,  or  of  that  on 
which        thty       are- 
thrown  ib. 
Of  the  Colours  of  Re- 
flex's, and  of  the  Vi- 
vacity or  weaknefs  of 
theft  Colours    65,66 
Of  the  Bounds  of  Re- 
flex's 66 
Relievo.  Painted  things, 
never  appear  with  tbe- 
fanie  Relievo,  where- 
with   natural    things 
appear-,  and  why  47, 
48,178,  179 
What  Light  gives  the 
greafeft    Relievo    to 
Figures  49 
Relievo  the   principal 
thing  to   be  confide- 
red  in  a  Painting 

140,  141, 174 
How  to  give  Figures  a 
great  Relievo  59, 144 
What  Figure  in  a  Pain- 
ting ought  to  have  the 
greateft  Relievo    68 
How  to  give  a  Relievo 
to  Faces  60,  145,  146 
Relievo  of  Figures  far 
removed    from     the 
Eye  175 

Difference  betweenthe 
Relievo    of    painted, 
and  of  natural  Figures 
47,  178 

Repr 


INT) 

Repetition.  In  the  fame 
Painting  a  Fault     43 

The  fame  Proporti- 
ons not  to  be  con- 
ftantly  repeated      36 

,The     fame    Attitudes 

not  be  feen  repeated 

in  a  Painting  43, 106, 

116 

Nor  the  fame  Faces 

71,127 

Nor  the  fame  Folds  of 

Drapery  43 


S. 

CEA.  Its  Colour  diffe- 
*-*     rent,   according  to 
the    different    Places 
whence  it  is  ken 

89,  90 
Shadow.  See  Clair  Ob- 
J'cure.  Every  ObjecT: 
receives  feveral  Sha- 
dows at  the  ftme 
time  37 

Shadows,  fometime  to 
have  their  Extremes 
confuted  and  imper- 
ceptible 50 
Colour  of  Shadows  74, 
90,  166 
Shadows    of    Bridges 
feen  on   the    Water 
181 
Of  the  Shadows  of  re- 
mote Objecls      165, 
166, 176 
Sketch.    How   to  make 
the  firft  Sketches  of 
the  Figures  of  an  Hi- 
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ftory  Piece  3  3 

Occasional  Aftions, 
Motion?,  and  Ge- 
ftures  of  Men  to  be 
sketched  out  upon  the 
Spot    50,67,  69,  117 

Smoke.     Remarks  upon 
Smoke:    its   Colour, 
and  other  Properties 
166,  167 

Shortening.  On  what 
Occafions  Figures 
may  be  reprefented 
fhorten'd,  and  on 
what  occafions  not 

68,  69 

Shower.  How  to  be  re- 
prefented     180,  181 

Statue.  Method  of 
forming  a  Statue 

182,  183 

Study.  The  Order.  A 
Painter  ought  to  ob- 
ferve  in  his  Studies  1, 

To  what  he   is  princi- 
pally to  apply  himfelf 
30 
How  he  ought  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  Studies  32, 
138,139 
How  to  make  his  Stu- 
dies more  ufeful      34 
He  muft  learn  to  finiili 
his  Works,  before  he 
gets  a  Habit  of  doing 
them  quick,  and  with 
too  muchAflurance  35 
He  mud  ftudy  Anato- 
my 42, 102,  103 
How  to  ftudy  the  Mo- 
tions 


INT) 

tions  of  the  Human 
Boiv  69 

The  Order  to  be  ob- 
ftrved  in  ftudying  the 
Compofition  of  Hi- 
iiory-pieces  70 

He  muft  ft  udy  Nature, 
take  his  Meafures 
from  her,  and  not 
truft  too  far  to  his 
own  Ideas  35,  36,  n8 
Surface  -,  Of  every  O- 
pake  Body,  partakers 
of  the  Colour  of  its 
Objeft  83 

And  ofthofe  of  its  Ob- 
jects ib. 

T. 

n^Empcfi.    How  to  re- 
■*     prefent  a  Temped 

Theory  to  go  before  thQ 
Practice,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  contra- 
ry Courfe  36 


V. 

JfArlety.     In  the  Airs 

"      of  Faces     127,  128 

Verdigris.  Of  Verdigris 

81 


E     X. 

How  to  make  it  more 

beautiful  ib. 

Verdure.    See  Green. 

View.    Every  Member 

capable  of  an  infinite 

Number  of  different 

Views  137 

ZJniverfal.     A   Painter 

ought  to  be  Univer- 

fal  31 

What  is  to  be  done  in 

order  to  become  Uni- 

verfal  3T?32,  36 

Nouniverfal  Meafures 

for  the  Breadths   or 

ThickaefTes  of  Figures 

1 02 

W. 

TJ/'Hite.  Not  proper- 
*"     ly  a  Colour      92 
The  Colour  of  its  Sha- 
dows when  expofed  in 

the  Air  73,74,92,166 
Wind.  Of  a  Man  walk- 
ing againft  it         148 
Wind  how  to  reprefent 
itsEffefts  180 

Window.  How  a  Painter 
ought  to  prepare  the 
Window  at  which  he 
works  14S 


End  of  the  I  NT)  EX. 


BOOKS 


*B0  0  K,S  Printed  for  J.  Sen  ex,   at 

the  Globe  in  Salisbury  Court,  and 
W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship  in  Pater* 
Nofter-Row. 


i .  rT1H  E  Ejjgtifij  At  Us ,  confiding  of  3  1  Map?, 
JL  viz*  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  America, 
North  and  South,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Spanijh 
Netherlands,  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault  ;  Country 
about  Namur  and  Cambray,  Vnited  Provinces, 
France,  Country  about  Paris,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, Caflile,  New  and  Old  ;  Italy,  Country  about 
ancient  Rome,  Germany ,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Poland,  Mu/covy,  Turky  in  Europe,  Turky 
in  Afia,  with  Arabia  and  Perfia  :  The  Ancient 
Geography  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  former- 
ly fiourifhed  ;  Ancient  Greece,  North  and  South* 
The  whole  very  ufeful  for  the  better  Under- 
ftanding  Ancient  and  Modern  Hiftory  :  The 
Maps  being  all  very  carefully  corrected  from 
the  Obfervations  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Lon* 
don  and  Paris-     Folio. 

2.  Sacred  Geography,  in  fix  Maps.  1.  Shew- 
ing the  fituation  of  Paradife,  and  the  Country 
inhabited  by  the  Patriarchs.  2.  The  Peopling  of 
the  World  by  the  Sons  of  Noah,  and  the  Israel- 
ites journeying  in  the  Wildernefs.  3.  A  Plan  of 
the  City  of  Jerufalem,  with  a  View  of  Solomons 
Temple,  and  the  facred  Utenfils.  4.  The  Holy 
Land,  divided  into  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Ifrael, 
in  which  is  cxadtly  traced  our  Saviours  Travels. 
5.  The  Land  of  Canaan.  6.  The  Travels  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  reft  of  the  Apoftles.  The 
whole  very  ufeful  for  the  better  underflanding 
the  Holy  Bible.     Folio. 

3.  The 


fBoohfP?intedfor  J.  Senex  and  W.Taylor. 

3.  The  Religious  Philofopher:  Or,  the  right  ufc 
of  contemplating  the  Works  of  the  Creator. 
Wherein  all  the  late  Difcoveries  in  Anatomy, 
Philofaphy  and  Aflrovomy,  are  copioufly  handled. 
By  Dr.  Nieuwentyt,  in  3  Vol.  $vo. 

4.  Hydroflaticfo  :  Or  a  Trcatife  of  the  Motion 
of  Water,  and  other  Fluids  \  with  the  Origin 
of  Fountains,  and  the  Caufe  of  Winds.  Tran- 
flatcd  from  the  French  of  Monfieur  Marriotet  by 
Dr.   Defaruliers.  8iw. 

5.  Pbyjtco.  Mechanical  Experiments  on  vari- 
ous Subjects.     By  Fr.  Hauhbee,  F.  R.  S.  8w. 

6.  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  felect  Theorems 
out  of  Archimedes.  By  Andrew  Tacquet,  witfr 
Improvements. 

7.  Agronomical  Lectures  with  \  with  a  Col- 
lection of  Agronomical  Tables.    %vo. 

8.  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  s  Mathematical  Philofb- 
phy  more  eafily  demonftrated,  and  Dr.  Halley^ 
Account  of  Comets  illuftrated.  %vo. 

9.  Aftronomical  Principles  of  Religion,  Na- 
tural and  Revealed,  in  nine  Parts.    8w. 

Thefe  Four  laft  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiflon. 

10.  Mathematical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  confirmed  by  Experiments,  or  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Newtonian  Philofophy.  By 
Dr.  James's  Grave fande.  Tranflated  from  the 
Latin  by  Dr.  Defaguliers.  %vo. 

1 1.  Mr.  Qgilby's  Actual  Survey  of  all  the  Prin- 
cipal Roads  throughout  England  and  Wales  }  de- 
scribed by  one  hundred  Copper  Plates :  Correct- 
ed, Improved,  and  made  Portable,  by  J.  Senex. 

12.  Keilfi  Introduction  to  Natural  Philofb*. 
phy.     Done  into  Englifo.  Svo. 

1  3.  A  Mechanical  Account  of  Fevers.  By 
Srg.  jdlini,    Tranflated  into  EngUfli.  8w. 

14.  Mr. 


"Books  "Printed for  J.  Scnex  and  W.Taylor. 

14.  Mr.  Whi  potts  Account  of  the  furprifing 
Meteor,  feenin  the  Air,  March  6.  17  ly  16.  Se- 
cond Edition.  ?>vo. 

1  5.  — His  Account  of  the  Meteor,  fecn  March 
19.  1718-19.  8t'0. 

\6.  Univerfal  Arithmetic^ •,  or  a  Tfeatife  of 
Arithmetical  Compofition  and  Rejblution,  by 
Sir  Ifaac Newton-,  tran Hated  from  the  Latin,  by- 
Mr.  Raphfotiy  and  revifed  by  Mr.  Cunn.  8w>. 

17.'  Fires  Improved:  Or,  Anew  Method  of 
Building  Chimneys  Co  as  to  prevent  their  Smoak- 
ing  •,  tranllated  ficm  the  French  of  Monticnr 
Cfcager,  by  Dr.  tiefaguliers.  1  into. 

18.  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the  Globes,  t  imo. 

19.  ACompleatTreatife  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Fractions,  by  Mr.  Cunn.  1  2wo. 

20.  Trigonometry  Improved,  and  Projection  of 
the  Spkr/niadeeafy,  by  Henry Wilfon.  lima. 

21.  The  London  Accomptant:  Or,  Arith- 
metick  in  all  its  Parts,  by  the  fume  Hand,  1  imo. 

22.  A  New  and  Exact  Map  of  the  Zodiac  \ 
wherein  the  Stars  are  laid  down  from  the  lateffc 
and  beft  Obfervations  •,  together,  with  an  Ex- 
planation of  its  Ufls,  both  in  Jftronomy,  and 
for  determining  the  Longitude  at  Sea.  By  Ed- 
mund Halley,  LJL-  D.  Savilian  Profeflbr  at  Ox- 
ford, and  S.  R.  S. 

The  Newtonian  Syilem  of  Sun,  Planets,  and 
Comets :  to  which  is  added,  Sir  Jfaas  Newton's 
Thoughts  concerning  the  Deity  \  tranllated  from 
the  General  Scholium  at  the  End  of  his  Principia. 
Engraven  on  Copper. 

Now  in  the  Prefs. 
The  Defcription  and  Ufes  of  Mathematical^ 
Inftruments ;   Tranllated  from    the  French  of 
Mo  n fief  Bioti.  By  J.  Stone.     Folio. 
F    1    N    1    5. 
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